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The International Labour Review has already published several 
articles on trade union and corporative reform in Italy.1 In the 
following pages Mr. Olivetii first describes the historical development 
of the organisation of Italian employers. He then sets out the 
essential characteristics of this organisation as it is to-day, laying stress 
onthe structure, aims, and activities of the General Fascist Confederation 
of Industry. The survey is completed by appendices giving statistics 
of the collective agreements concluded in 1927 and 1928, together 
with information on the disciplinary powers, internal organisation, 
and publications of the Confederation.* 


HIsToRICcAL SURVEY 


F PROOF were required for the assertion that the organisation 

of employers is a secondary and derivative phenomenon, it 
could be supplied by the movement of the Italian industrialists 
in the direction of employers’ trade associations. 

The epoch of large-scale industry dawned relatively late in 
Italy ; its beginnings date back to about 1880. It is true that 
even before then factories and workshops equipped on modern 
lines were to be found; but the essential feature of modern 





1 Cf. Vol. XIV, No. 3, Sept. 1926, pp. 345-356 : “ Trade Union Reform in Italy ” 
by Gino Arras; Vol. XV, No. 6, June 1927, pp. 815-827: “ Trade Organisation in 
Italy under the Act and Regulations on Collective Relations in connection with 
Employment ”, by H.E. Giuseppe Botrar; Vol. XVII, No. 5, May 1928, pp. 651- 
670 : “ The Growth of the Corporation in Italy ”, by Ulrico Arrtaup. The Legis- 
lative Series published by the International Labour Office contains translations 
of the Act of 3 April 1926 (1926, It. 2), the Regulations of | July 1926 (192), It. 5), 
and the Charter of Labour (1927, It. 3) — the first in both English and French, 
the second and third at present in French only, the English edition being in prepa- 
ration. 

* On employers’ organisations in other countries, cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. XIV, No. 3, Sept. 1926, pp. 313-344: “ Employers’ Organisations 
inG rmany ”, by W. Kriicer; Vol. XVI, No. 1, July 1927, pp. 50-77 : “ Employers’ 
Organisations in France ” 
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industrialisation, looked at as a social phenomenon, is not merely 
the introduction of machinery, but its use on a scale so vast as 
to bring about a radical change in the conditions of production, 
and in the economic and social life of a country. If this aspect 
of the matter is taken into consideration, it may be said that 
Italian large-scale industry did not begin to exercise an appreciable 
influence on the country as a whole until after 1895. At that time 
a veritable economic and social transformation took place ; part 
of the North became industrialised, the ranks of the factory 
workers swelled, and a tendency towards association appeared 
among them, leading to the constitution of the first trade unions, 
and to the proclamation of the first attempts at organised strikes. 
As was natural, these coalitions of workmen did not at first exhibit 
a character of particular importance ; they were for the most part 
sporadic growths whose influence died when the special purposes 
of the coalition were achieved. But this period of fragmentary 
organisation of the working classes did not last long ; the example 
of the trade unions abroad, the continuous expansion of industry 
at home, and the impulse due to Socialism combined to accelerate 
the movement towards a stronger, more complex, more systematic, 
and more effective grouping. This second phase dates from about 
1900, and is marked by a steady increase in the number of disputes 
and in the pressure directed against individual employers by the 
workers, for the purpose of securing more extensive concessions, 
not only in regard to wages, but also in connection with the 
economic and legal conditions of work. 

It was at this time, too, in the regions where industry was 
most concentrated and the workers’ organisations strongest, that 
the resistance of the employers took its rise and began to grow, 
the form it took being the constitution of trade associations. This 
movement, by reason of the mentality of the industrialists and of 
the general conditions affecting industry, developed with much 
less rapidity and decision, undergoing periods of stagnation, and 
even losing ground, as soon as the workers’ movement or trade 
union activities ceased or slackened. 

Thus, as late as 1905, while in some branches of industry 
associations with purely technical and economic aims had been 
in existence for several years, there were still very few employers’ 
associations ; and the industries within which they were created, 
as well as the localities in which they arose, were precisely those 
in which the workers’ agitation was strongest. Organisation was 
specially extensive in the engineering industry in Turin, Genoa, 
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and Milan, and in the textile industry in Lombardy (Monza and 
the Upper Milanese) and Piedmont (Turin and the Biellese valleys). 

In 1908 some of these employers’ associations endeavoured to 
come to an understanding and to form combinations, with the 
result that the Piedmont Industrial Federation was formed, with 
headquarters at Turin, and embracing all the industrial organis- 
ations, seven in number, of Piedmont. Almost at the same time 
an agreement was concluded between the few organisations existing 
in the engineering industry in other regions, with a view to mutual 
support and help in the event of agitation on the part of the workers. 
This agreement, however, did not give rise to an association in 
the true sense of the word. 

The situation was not very different when the European war 
broke out in 1914, but both the workers’ and the employers’ 
movements were to progress more rapidly during the war. The 
legislation passed to increase and regulate output was responsible 
for the creation, in all the zones into which Italy was divided, of 
Industrial Mobilisation Committees, which were given the widest 
powers for adjusting collective relations between employers and 
workers. Each of the two classes was directly represented on the 
Committees, and these representatives tended more and more to 
become the nuclei of associations of employers and workers 
respectively where such were not already in existence. 

In addition, the fact that the Mobilisation Committees and 
their regulations tended to reduce conditions in the various work- 
shops to one level, provided a common ground on which both 
parties could discuss their interests. It also brought together 
people like the industrialists who inclined rather towards a more 
or less absolute conception of their autonomy in the management 
of their own undertakings, that is to say, a conception opposed 
to that on which every form of association is based. 

This aggregate of tendencies and conditions was bound to bear 
fruit when, during the transition from war to peace, and from 
war economy to peace economy, the symptoms of instability and 
drift, which everywhere followed upon military demobilisation, 
made their appearance in Italian life, and in a more acute form 
than elsewhere. 

The Industrial Committees were dissolved when the war 
legislation was abrogated but ; the disappearance of these bodies, 
which had helped to bind the employers in a common discipline 
for four years, and had pointed the way to the regulation of 
collective relations in connection with employment, brought 
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out the need for a common organisation to represent industrial 
employers. This need was intensified by the fact that the 
workers, united in the Chambers of Labour and the individual 
craft federations, all of them affiliated to the General 
Confederation of Labour, were making it more obvious every day 
how much influence could be brought to bear on public life in 
general, and in the economic and social spheres in particular, by a 
unified, centralised, and disciplined national organisation. 

In 1919, therefore, when the largest and best organised local 
association, the Turin Industrial League, convened the other 
employers’ associations to discuss the possibility of forming a 
General Confederation of Industry, the invitation met with an 
enthusiastic reception, and the creation of the new body was 
decided upon without further ado. 

The organisation of the new Confederation, however, was 
fraught with considerable difficulties. The widely differing positions 
and needs of employers, from the point of view of organisation, 
in various districts and in various industries had to be reduced 
to a common system. There were some districts in which all the 
employers belonged to one mixed association ; there were others 
in which the employers in each branch of industry had formed 
local associations independent of each other ; there were yet others 
where only some branches of industry were organised; while in 
many districts there was no trace of any employers’ organisation 
whatsoever. 

But the problem was complicated by yet other factors. Some 
branches of industry had for some time had industrial associations 
of an economic and technical character and national in their scope ; 
in other branches organisations had been created which dealt 
only with social and labour problems ; and in some cases national 
organisations of the latter kind had been set up in branches of 
industry which already had economic associations. 

It was necessary to introduce a little order into this diversity 
of organisations before the Confederation could be placed on a 
sound basis. Above all it was essential to decide whether the new 
organisation should merely bring the industrialists together for 
the common examination and settlement of questions arising 
out of social legislation and collective relations in connection with 
employment, or whether it should also deal with economic 
questions of interest to industry. The example set by the chief 
industrial States pointed rather to the first alternative, but the 
conditions peculiar to Italian industry counselled the adoption 
of the second. In Italy, in fact, no central industrial organisation 
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for economic questions was yet in existence ; the field was therefore 
completely free. Moreover, divergences of interests between the 
various branches of industry had acquired considerable importance 
in other countries, owing to their higher and older industrial 
development, and had divided the employers into discordant 
groups with varying trends of opinion. These divergences were 
not, however, particularly grave in Italy and hence did not imperil 
the united front indispensable to all employers’ organisations 
that have to deal with collective problems of labour. 

The new Confederation was thus launched with a programme 
comprising the defence of the employers’ interests in the economic 
sphere as well as in that of labour. It was merelyforconvenience of 
organisation that it was divided into two sections : to one (the 
economic section) belonged the national organisations for the 
various branches of industry dealing with economic questions, 
to the other (the labour section) the national and local organisa- 
tions dealing with labour matters. The few national associations 
which dealt with both economic and labour matters affecting 
their particular branch of industry were entered in both sections. 

But when the question of principle was settled, the Confederation 
was faced with a practical difficulty: should the employers’ 
associations continue in the great diversity of forms to which 
reference has been made or should they be reduced to a single type ? 
The solution of this problem was indicated in the first report to 
the General Assembly of the Confederation, which suggested that 
efforts should be directed towards the formation of mixed 
associations on a territorial basis, i.e. associations comprising all 
the undertakings carrying on their industry — whatever this 
might be — in a specified area. In practice, this suggestion could 
only gradually be put into effect, as favourable opportunities for 
action arose, and taking due account of the existing situation. 
Thus the evolution towards a single type, or at least towards 
greater similarity in the types, of local associations progressed 
step by step, and advanced more by force of circumstances than 
as a result of pressure from the central Confederation. The area 
covered by the territorial associations varied considerably ; some 
covered a single town, others extended over a whole province, 
or even several adjacent provinces, according to the circumstances 
attending their foundation and local conditions and requirements. 

As regards their internal organisation the mixed territorial 
associations were divided into sections for the different branches of 
industry, each section including all the firms in its particular 
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branch. The local sections for the most important branches of 
industry could unite in a national federation for the study and 
the solution of labour problems of national scope which were of 
interest for a whole branch of industry. 

The Confederation of Industry, however, could not limit its 
activities to the co-ordination and reorganisation of what was 
already in existence ; there were gaps to be filled, new associations 
to be formed in districts and in industries where there were none 
of any kind. The ultimate aim was to provide employers’ associa- 
tions for all parts of the Kingdom and for all branches of industry. 
This was not an easy task, in view of the various levels of develop- 
ment reached by different industries, and the varying degrees of 
industrialisation in different districts ; but the Confederation held 
tenaciously to its course from 1919 to 1926, when the new legislation 
on associations ushered in a new period for the organisation of 
employers. 

The results obtained are summed up in the following figures : 


Groups 


Economic Section : 
National associations 39 68 


Labour Section : 
National federations 8 19 44 
Territorial associations 40 86 91 
Workers controlled 300,000 800,000 1,500,000 


It will be seen that the Confederation has steadily expanded. 
There has been a continuous increase in its activities both 
intensively and extensively ; so much so, in fact, that at some 
periods of Italian history, notably in 1920-1921, the Confederation 
was not merely an instrument for the protection of employers, 
but an organ of social and national defence against the disruptive 
theories that had gained a foothold among the working classes 
as a result of the influence of Russian Bolshevism. 

Notwithstanding this growth, neither the General Confederation 
of Industry nor any of the employers’ organisations had a legal 
existence ; they were de facto associations, working within the 
compass of the legislation in force, but without any special de jure 
recognition. Even the registration procedure for associations, 
which had been introduced by a Legislative Decree, could only be 
applied to the economic associations, as the terms of the legislation 
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could not be interpreted to cover either the scope or the structure 
of the mixed territorial associations. 

The influence of the Confederation and the affiliated associations 
was therefore entirely derived from the moral prestige they had 
acquired through their activities. Even collective labour agree- 
ments had no real legal validity unless by virtue of the theory 
of the tacit or express mandate, or unless they could be con:idered 
as a basis for local or trade customs. 


The Consequences of the Act of 3 April 1926 


The situation underwent a complete change as a result of the 
Act of 3 April 1926. This laid down the principle that there should 
be an association for each category of employers and each category 
of workers, and that this association was to be recogni-ed on 
the basis of conditions specified in the Act. The local (uniiary or 
primary grade) associations might unite in federa‘ions on a regional 
or an industrial basis (organisations of the second grade) and 
again in a national confederation (organisation of the third grade). 

The Act also provided that legally recognised associations should 
have legal personality and, within their respective territorial areas, 
should be the sole representatives of the category of employers 
or workers for which they were founded. One consequence of legal 
recognition was to make the collective agreements concluded by 
an association binding on all employers, even though dissen:ing 
from such agreement or not belonging to the association. Such 
agreements also imposed certain legal obligations and respon ii- 
bilities on the associations, even in case of contraventions by 
individuals. 

Recognition of a higher-grade organisation also entailed as 
a corollary the recognition of all the unitary and second-grade 
organisations forming part of it, while it precluded the recognition 
of employers’ associations of the same category not belonging 
to the recognised confederation. 

The Regulations for the application of the Act stated that six 
confederations of employers’ associations might be granted 
recognition, one each for industry, agriculture, commerce, banking, 
maritime and aerial transport, and land transport. 

On the basis of these provisions, the General Fascist Confeder- 
ation of Italian Industry secured legal recognition for itself and 
its affiliated organisations by a Royal Decree dated 26 September 
1926. 
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While it is not necessary here to enter into a more detailed 
examination of the Fascist system as embodied in the Act on 
Associations, it must be pointed out that it perforce entailed some 
alterations in the constitution of the Confederation of industrial 
employers. 

In conformity with the statutory requirements, the Confeder- 
ation, on receiving recognition, became the exclusive representative 
of all the industrial employers. In consequence of this it became 
responsible not only for the proper exercise of all the rights 
conferred upon it and upon the affiliated associations, but also 
for the integral fulfilment of those obligaticns which in all systems 
of law are the necessary counterpart of rights. In view of the 
Fascist conception of production as a single and indivisible process 
which can and must be carried out only with the closest collabor- 
ation of all the classes participating in it, in the higher interests of 
the nation ; in view of the importance which the trade associations 
had acquired in the economic sphere, by reason of the administrative 
powers over the category they represented, conferred on them 
by the law for the furtherance of the aims set out above, and also 
by reason of their participation in the advisory and deliberative 
economic bodies of the State ; in view of the powers and responsi- 
bilities conferred on the Confederation in relation to its affiliated 
organisations ; in view, finally, of the predominant position to 
which the recognised trade associations were later to be raised by 
the reform of the electoral system, it betame necessary to harmonise 
the structure, guiding principles, representative organs, and 
objects of the Confederation with the new legal, economic, constitu- 
tional, and social order which had been created. 

This was effected by a number of alterations in the rules of the 
Confederation and of the member associations and by a different 
grouping of the latter. 

In consequence of these provisions, which, as a matter of 
fact, were the subject of resolutions by the assembly of the 
industrialists, the Confederation was endowed with wider powers 
in respect of policy and discipline. The territorial associations, 
for their part, decided to adopt uniform rules in conformity with 
the new requirements of the Confederation and of the legislation. 

At the same time changes necessitated by the new legislation 
were made in the organisation of the associations. The Act had, 
in fact, endowed them with very comprehensive functions, not 
restricted to the regulation of collective relations in connection 
with employment, but extending, in a general way, to the assistance 
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and economic protection of their members. This meant that there 
could no longer be two associations — for labour questions and 
economic questions respectively — for the same category of 
employers ; the law recognised one only, and to that one all 
rights and duties were assigned. The Confederation thus had to 
solve the problems generated by the co-existence within its ranks 
of two kinds of national organisation. This it did in most cases 
by unifying them. Only a few exceptions were considered advis- 
able ; these were made in favour of certain economic associations 
which had been in existence for several decades and had particu- 
larly valuable technical experience and equipment. To regulate 
their position, the Confederation availed itself of the provisions of 
section 4 of the Act of 3 April 1926, and requested the Government 
to consider them as organisations subsidiary to the federations 
representing individual trades, constituted and controlled by the 
latter for the purposes of technical and economic assistance. 

Furthermore, it was necessary to reorganise the territorial 
organisations on a more uniform basis with a view to harmonising 
them as far as possible with the provincial administration, which 
had become the fulcrum of the economic, political, and labour 
activities of the country. The end in view was the regrouping of 
the mixed territorial associations in such a manner as to leave 
one, and one only, in each province. The needs of the actual 
situation were not however overlooked, and possible exceptions 
were authorised for provinces where industry was very extensive, 
in which there might be more than one association, and for those in 
which there was little industrial development, for which federation 
in a single interprovincial association was preferable. 

Lastly, it is to be noted that in consequence of the recognition 
of other confederations of employers, the shipowners and the 
secondary railway and tramway undertakings passed out of the 





1 Section 4 of the Act reads as follows : 

“ The recognition of the associations referred to in the preceding sections shall 
be granted by means of a Royal Decree issued on the recommendation of the 
competent Minister in agreement with the Minister of the Interior after the opinion 
of the Council of State has been heard. The rules of the association shall be 
approved by the same Decree and shall be published at the cost of the association 
concerned in the Gazzetia Ufficiale of the Kingdom. 

*“* The rules shall specify exactly the objects of the association, the manner in 
which its organs are appointed, and the conditions for the admission of members, 
which shall include the requirement of satisfactory political conduct from the 
national point of view. 

** The rules may provide for the organisation of trade schools, institutions for 
financial relief and for moral and civic training, and institutions for the purpose 
oy developing and improving national production, culture, or art. ”’ 
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ambit of the Confederation of Industry, while its ranks were 
increased by the entry of the handicraftsmen, municipal under- 
takings, productive and labour co-operative societies, theatres, 
private educational establishments, etc. 

This brief historical sketch s2ems to be necessary as a prelude to 
ar account of the present organisation and working of the General 
Fascist Confederation of Italian industry. It will help to explain 
the situation of organisation among Italian employers as it is 
to-day. 


ORGANISATION AND AIMS OF THE GENERAL FASCIST 
CONFEDERATION OF ITALIAN INDUSTRY 


The rules of the General Confederation define in detail its 
character, sphere of activity and objects. 

In the first place it must be emphasised that the Confederation 
is a group of associations ; individual firms cannot become members, 
but must join the appropriate territorial or trade association. 

Article I of the rules provides the following definition of the 
character of the Confederation : 


The General Fascist Confederation of Italian industry, having for its 
object to promote and safeguard the interests of national industry 
in every domain, to develop the organisation of the industrial forces and 
co-ordinate their proposals and activities in harmony and in correlation 
with the purposes of the Nation, shall be the supreme trade association 
for industrial employers, within the meaning and for the purposes of 
Act No. 563 of 3 April 1926. 

The Confederation shall carry on its activities in all branches of 
industry and throughout Italian territory. 


Article 3 specifies the objects of the Confederation : 


The Confederation, regarding property not merely as the absolute 
dominion of persons over things, but also as a social function, and 
industrial production not only as a source of wealth but also as a duty 
towards the Nation, shall always endeavour to base the relations between 
its affiliated associations and those of the workers on the spirit of col- 
laboration. 

To facilitate the attainment of its aims, the Confederation shall 
have the following tasks : 

(a) to promote the constitution, combination, and regulation 
for national purposes of all industrial employers’ trade associations 
which propose to obtain legal recognition : 

(6) to promote the development and progress of industrial produc- 
tion and its expansion at home and abroad ; 

(c) to determine the guiding principles to be applied by all associ- 
ciations, more especially in connection with national legislation and the 
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necessity of endowing industry with the maximum of efficiency, so that 
the national economy may be piaced on a firm basis ; 

(zd) to determine the rules and provisions for realising the most 
cordial and useful collaboration possible with the other factors of 
industrial production and national economy ; 

(e) to promote the moral and national education of the Italian 
industrial forces, also in relation to all the problems of the Nation ; 


(f) to study methods and systems for ensuring the best national 
education and the maximum of economic welfare for the workers ; 


(g) to adopt or support all measures falling within the programme 
set out above, and for that purpose to promote the constitution of 
special bodies ; 

(h) to fulfil all other tasks and functions which may be conferred 
upon it by legislation or by the competent authorities of the State. 


The Confederation is composed of : 

(a) mixed provincial unions, established in each province, to 
which all the industrial firms carrying on business in the province 
belong. Such unions are divided into sections, one for each branch 
of industry, in accordance with rules drawn up by the Confedera- 
tion ; 

(6) national trade federations, each formed by all the territorial 
sections comprising the firms engaged in the industry for which it is 
constituted. 

Subject to the approval of the Minister of Corporations, the 
Confederation has power to decide, in accordance with such suitable 
methods and conditions as it may determine : 

(a) that in provinces with specially high industrial development 
local unions, whose competence shall be restricted to certain 
districts of the province, may be recognised within the framework 
of the provincial union ; 

(6) that a single interprovincial union may be constituted for a 
number of adjacent provinces whose industrial development is 
low ; 

(c) that for certain industries, when special reasons exist, 
primary associations on a national basis may be formed, provided 
that in such case a resolution of the Directive Council (Consiglio 
direttivo) of the Confederation, adopted by a two-thirds majority 
of its members, shall be requisite. 

It may be well to add a few words to explain the position and 
working of the various affiliated associations within the framework 
of the Confederation. 

The provincial organisation is the body empowered to represent 
all the firms carrying on business in the province, over which it in 
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consequence has disciplinary powers in all matters concerning 
their relations with their own subordinates. This also holds true 
of non-affiliated firms, while the affiliated firms are also under 
other obligations to the association deriving directly from the bond 
of membership. 

For neither class of firm, however, do the relations with the 
provincial association exhaust the possibilities of representation 
for the purposes of the Act, since through the medium of this 
association there is a further relation of dependence on the national 
trade federation for the branch of industry in question ; this is also 
a legally recognised association, and extends its activities to all 
firms in the same industry throughout the whole country. 

In this way there is a two-fold system of representation : 
territorial, effected by the provincial association, and national, 
effected by the trade federation. These two forms of representation, 
however, are based on twodifferent concepts. The first is strictly 
concerned with relations arising out of employment, and operates 
more especially in the conclusion of collective agreements and in 
proceedings before the labour tribunals; the second, on the 
contrary, is a predominantly economic representation, and takes 
effect in the function assigned to the federation of interpreting 
the needs and tendencies of the whole category of industry with 
which it is concerned. In the first case, therefore, there is an im- 
mediate disciplinary bond between the association and the indus- 
trialist considered as an employer of labour; in the second the 
federation intervenes in technical and economic matters within the 
compass of its activities, so far as these are bound up with a higher 
interest, namely, the interest of production in its entirety. 

The co-ordination of these two kinds of representation is 
effected by the division of the provincial associations into sections, 
one-for each branch of industry, and the grouping of these sections 
in national federations. The sections, however, have only internal 
functions and have therefore no representative capacity as regards 
external relations. 

But there is another special type of association designed to 
perform tasks for which legislation has established an organisation 
on special lines, or which in their nature involve a combination of 
circumstances to which the system laid down for other branches of 
industry cannot be adapted. 

These special associations havea unitary character which, although 
they are national in scope, gives them the quality of primary 
associations, so that firms and other persons belonging to them are 
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not obliged to belong to a territorial union. They are formed by 
handicraftsmen, productive co-operative societies, municipal indus- 
trial undertakings, telephone concession holders, heads of under- 
takings for the production of electrical energy, heads of newspapers, 
concert societies, operatic companies, and autonomous bodies 
conducting opera houses. 

In accordance with the two concepts referred to, the Confed- 
eration comprised the following organisations on 1 June 1928 : 


Mixed provincial unions 71 
Interprovincial unions and assimilated associations 25 
National federations 41 
Unitary national associations 8 


Associations for technical and economic assistance 6 


The total number of workers and employees controlled by the 
Federation was 3,127,110. 

One characteristic of the Italian system of trade organisation 
deserves special mention. In accordance with section 6 of the 
Regulations under the Act of 3 April 1926, managers — that is to 
say, technical and administrative directors, heads of departments 
and offices with similar duties, agents, and employees possessing 
power to bind their principals — furm a separate organisation, 
which is attached to the Confederation. They are regarded as 
persons responsible, jointly with the employers, for the conduct of 
production, and therefore have a joint interest with them in 
technical and administrative improvements in the undertakings. 
Their incorporation side by side with the employers amounts there- 
fore to a moral recognition of high value, and constitutes in itself 
an incitement to the cultivation of their energy and initiative. 

The programme of this Association comprises all the problems 
connected with the development of industrial activity, the cultural 
and technical advancement of the members, and their position 
in the undertakings ; and the realisation of this programme is con- 
sidered the necessary basis for efforts to secure the maximum of 
efficiency both of individual members and of the branch of 
industry concerned. 

At the present time the Association is composed of 70 mixed 
provincial or interprovincial sections, each of which is managed by a 
board of management (Consiglio di Reggenza) and is in direct 
touch witn the secretary and the president of the Association, and 
at the same time is in constant communication with the correspond- 
ing territorial organisations of employers, to which the Managers’ 
Association gives daily its complete and cordial co-operation. 
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Above all these associations is the General Confederation of 
Industry, a higher-grade organisation exercising a three-fold 
function with regard to the affiliated bodies : 


(a) a directing, stimulating, and co-ordinating function in 
economic matters ; 

(6) a regulating and executive function in matters connected 
with employment ; 

(c) a tutelary and supervisory function in disciplinary and 
administrative matters. 


The first two functions were already more or less highly devel- 
oped in the Confederation before its recognition. With regard to the 
third, it is true that the Confederation had disciplinary powers over 
the affiliated organisations, but they were of a private and moral 
order. Legal recognition, however, has invested the disciplinary 
sanctions of the Confederation with an official character, and they 
may even have legal and pecuniary effects. 

Tutelary powers in administrative matters, on the other hand, 
were conferred on the Confederation solely as a result of recognition, 
and as a logical consequence of the legal system instituted in 
Italy with the new legislation on trade associations. Under the 
new regime a person belonging to any category of employers or 
workpeople is obliged to pay an annual contribution to the trade 
association which represents him legally, whether he is a member 
or not. In fact, a special right of levying taxes has been granted to 
the trade associations. It was therefore logical that the State, 
which granted this right, should also require that the funds so 
collected should be administered by the associations in accordance 
with their objects and functions, and that it should therefore 
assume the same powers of supervision over the working and 
administration of the trade associations as it had always reserved 
to itself over the communes and provinces. But the law provides 
that instead of entrusting this supervisory function to the public 
bodies already existing under administrative law, the State may, 
by an express delegation of authority, transfer it to the legally 
recognised higher-grade organisations, the latter being however 
liable to render account to the delegating authority. This delegation 
of authority in the administrative supervision of affiliated organi- 
sations is actually contained in the Decree according legal recog- 
nition to the Confederation of Industry. Supervision is mainly 
effected by way of approving the financial estimates and auditing 
the accounts of each organisation. 
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In addition to these functions, which are a particular feature of 
the Italian system of trade organisation, and a special consequence 
of the position given to it by the law, there are other aspects of 
the operations of the Confederation, which call for some consider- 
ation, as being a direct outcome of the particular economic and 
political conditions of Fascism. 

In its earliest days the Confederation embodied two essential 
concepts in its rules : that its work of safeguarding the employers’ 
interests should be carried on with due regard to the general inter- 
ests of the country, and that relations with workpeople should be 
based on the principle of collaboration. Thus the two cornerstones 
of its economic and social policy were laid down in the constitution 
of the Confederation. But these two concepts were to be developed 
further, and their practical realisation was to be achieved by a 
different method, when Fascism came into power and established 
its economic, social, and political principles within the Nation. 

In the Fascist doctrine, the Nation, as the imperishable expres- 
sion of the race, dominates all collective activities and directs all 
individual energies, in accordance with principles represented by 
its innate interests, which are superior to all professions, all classes, 
and all individuals. The process of production must also be canal- 
ised and developed in conformity with these principles, and it is the 
function of the State, which is the synthesis of the Nation, to issue 
the necessary rules, and take the necessary steps, for the realisation 
of thisaim. In this way production is transformed from a purely 
private matter into a matter of concern to the whole community ; 
and it is the greater advantage of the Nation that requires that the 
various factors co-operating in production should not piovide for 
the one-sided protection of their own individual interests, while 
losing sight of the interest of the Nation, but should recognise 
that the national interest requires that production shall be increased 
and perfected in a spirit of mutual and intimate collaboration, 
excluding the possibility of a sterile and harmful struggle and 
distributing the greater benefits derived from the common effort 
among all participants in production on a basis of justice and 
equity. 

This political and social conception has given rise to a corre- 
sponding legal and constitutional system, of which the regulation 
of trade associations is an essential part. It is these associations 
that are the legally recognised bodies with the specific mission 
of translating into practice the conceptions that are at the very 
basis of Fascist dcctrine in the economic and social sphere ; 
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and as the trade associations for each branch of industry are 
grouped in large confederations, it is the latter that possess the 
hierarchic powers and reponsibilities for the exercise of the functions 
confided to the category that they represent. 


THe ACTIVITIES OF THE GENERAL CONFEDERATION 
or INDUSTRY 


The preceding paragraphs will have shown how important the 
work and activities of the individual federations, and especially 
that of the General Confederation of Industry, have become in the 
Fascist State. Of all the forms of economic activity, industry 
is in fact the most complex, the most varied, and the most delicate, 
requiring the greatest gifts of capacity and ability and at the same 
time imparting a more rapid and harmonious movement to the 
production of wealth. The task before the Confederation was 
therefore neither simple nor easy; and although the techni al 
organisation it had already built up was relatively complete, 
it had to be still further broadened and reinforced. Speaking 
generally,its activities in the economic sphere have included every 
subject of any possible concern to industrial production, both in 
itself and in its relations with other branches of economic acfivity. 
The truth of this statement will be apparent from the description 
of its various departments and offices which is given as an appendix to 
this article. The Confederation has in fact based the whole of its 
activities on a few fundamental principles. In Italy, industry is 
less isolated from other forms of economic activity, and in general 
from other aspects of the national life, than in other countries. 
Italy is essentially an agricultural country ; industry must therefore 
maintain close contact with agriculture, collaborate in its develop- 
ment, and in turn receive from it the necessary stimulus for its 
own development. 

But in addition to this the development of Italian industry 
depends on improvements in its own organisation, and on the 
lessening of the costs of production. These conditions are indispens- 
able if Italian products are to be exported on such a scale as to 
wipe out the deficit on the balance of trade, and to employ a 
continually increasing number of workmen, as is required by the 
rapid growth of the population. 

The Confederation has based its activities on these cardinal 
principles. It is they that have shaped the essential features of 
its policy in all the matters with which it has had to deal, ranging 
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from taxation to customs, from finance to maritime and land 
transport, from law to commerce, from international affairs to 
technical and vocational education, and from credit to scientific 
progress. 

Leaving the national trade organisations to examine and settle 
questions peculiar to separate industries, the Confederation sees to 
the co-ordination and the blending of individual interests, and 
employs its prestige and authority on behalf of those which it 
considers of essential importance to the economy of the country. 

Of a more direct and executive nature is the work of the 
Confederation in social matters and in those bearing upon collective 
relations in connection with employment. This is the field for 
which the new system of associations was instituted, and it is 
here especially that it must show its efficiency. 

The Act of 3 April 1926 laid down a number of fundamental 
principles, the most important of which are as follows : (1) relations 
between a given category of employers and the corresponding 
category of workers are to be governed by collective labour 
agreements ; (2) these agreements are concluded for and on behalf 
of each category by the trade association that represents it ; 
(3) the trade association engages not only its own members, but all 
employers or all workers, as the case may be, in the industry 
concerned ; in other words, the collective agreements are binding on 
all persons legally represented by the association ; (4) if collective 
relations in connection with employment cannot be regulated 
by direct negotiations between the associations concerned, 
owing to their failure to come to an agreement, the higher-grade 
associations must act ; if they fail to achieve a settlement, the case 
is referred to the general confederations ; (5)if the general confeder- 
ations cannot effect an agreement tke dispute is brought before 
the labour tribunal. In any case strikes and lockouts are considered 
as criminal offences, and are therefore prohibited. 

The entire system is in accord with the general Fascist concep- 
tion of production, in which all idea of class struggle is abolished 
and the various factors of production, actuated by a common spirit 
of collaboration, are required to adjust their mutual relations 
by agreement. If they do not succeed in this, the State exercises 
its authority to determine the bases on which the discordant 
interests shall be harmonised, since production cannot and must 
not be interrupted. 

But the system logically involves a necessary consequence. 
In view of the importance assumed by collective agreements and the 
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necessity of concluding such agreements for all industries and all 
localities ; in view of the requirement that both the preliminary 
discussions and the final text shall be inspired by a spirit of equity 
which will safeguard the function and essential interests of industry 
and industrialists and at the same time take account of the necessity 
of giving the workers conditions which allow them a normal 
standard of living, having regard to the state of the industry and 
their own output ; in view of all this, the General Confederation is 
bound to play an active and continuous part in all matters con- 
nected with employment. It must see that its subordinate organisa- 
tions conclude the collective agreements which they are required to 
conclude, and that such agreements are in conformity with the 
general principles laid down by the Confederation in its rules ; 
and it must take the place of the organisations if they do not 
or cannot themselves conclude such agreements. 

To achieve these ends, the rules of the Confederation prescribe 
that no collective agreement concluded by an affiliated organisation 
shall come into force unless it has been ratified by the Confederation 
itself, and that in any case the Confederation has the right at all 
times to settle a dispute involving an affiliated organisation, no 
matter what stage the dispute has reached. 

This power of direct intervention on the part of the Confedera- 
tion has been rendered much more necessary since the promulgation 
of the Charter of Labour. This document lays down the fundamental 
principles on which collective relations are to be based as regards the 
legal conditions of the workers, hours of work, remuneration, pro- 
vident institutions, social assistance, etc. Now the Charter of 
Labour is not a legislative act. It emanates from the Fascist Grand 
Council, and its application is left to the spirit of willing collabora- 
tion of the parties concerned, and especially to the disciplinary 
action of the trade associations. It was all the more necessary 
therefore that the Confederation should be in a position to procure 
the application of the fundamental concepts of the Charter of Labour 
and to do so in a uniform and systematic manner. 

In point of fact, within little more than a year the application 
of these concepts was general and almost complete. It may even be 
said that the mass of Italian workers enjoy to-day a legal status 
that is equalled in few other industrial States. In addition to the 
eight-hour day, they have paid holidays, relatively stable em- 
ployment, wages fixed by contract, and a whole series of social and 
legal guarantees, among the former being the more and more 
extensive adoption of mutual sickness funds, and among the latter 
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the obligatory notice of dismissal, accompanied by the payment of 
an indemnity proportional to the length of service in the under- 
taking. There are also of course the various forms of compulsory 
insurance (against accident, invalidity, old age, unemployment, 
and tuberculosis), so that the Italian worker is in the effective 
enjoyment of conditions which in the aggregate provide him in his 
working years with a system of contractual and legal guarantees 
such as probably does not exist in any other country. 

Moreover, the Confederation has always included the improve- 
ment of the lot of the worker in its policy. In fact, its work in 
moulding collective relations in connection with employment has 
been guided essentially by two main principles : on the one hand, 
to safeguard everything having reference to the authority of the 
employer, so that there may be unity of command in the head of 
the undertaking as far as the organisation of production is con- 
cerned ; on the other, to guarantee the subordinate staff the most 
favourable conditions that the industry can afford. 

It is precisely for this purpose that the Confederation carries 
on continuous and intense propaganda to encourage industrialists 
in addition to their obligations under the Charter of Labour, 
to endeavour to create any further institutions and arrangements 
which may tend to the betterment of the lot of the workers and 
their families. The results of this propaganda are to be seen in 
the wealth of institutions founded by employers, both in relation 
to the workers’ spare time, embracing sport, vocational education, 
cultural and recreational societies, and educational tours, and in 
relation to workmen’s dwellings, childrens’ homes, seaside and 
mountain holiday camps for workers’ children, provident funds, 
savings banks, canteens, the sale of food, etc. The Confederation 
has also recently founded the ‘ Benito Mussolini ” Anti- 
Tuberculosis Research Institute. 


CoNCLUSION 


The organisation built up by Italian employers, as a result of the 
legal position created by the Fascist legislation on trade associations, 
constitutes a complete organism whose action extends to every 
form of activity and every problem in which industry is concerned, 
and whose competence embraces the whole national territory 
and all industrial undertakings. There is, however, a limit to its 
action. By an express provision of the law, it cannot interfere in the 
internal management of individual undertakings without their 
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consent. This is in accordance with the declaration of the Charter of 
Labour in which private enterprise is recognised as the basis of 
economic activity, so that State intervention is in general to be 
limited to supervision, and will take the place of private enterprise 
only in special cases of public or national necessity. 

All this movement of trade organisation, which the new Fascist 
legislation has created and regulated by legal provisions and in 
accordance with legal principles, is not, however, an end in itself. 
The Act of 3 April 1926 contemplates the formation of another body 
superior to the trade associations : the corporation. This is a 
State organ and constitutes for each branch of production the 
central co-ordinating body between the employers’ and workers’ 
associations. Its function is defined in sections 3 and 10 of the Act 
and sections 42 and 43 of the Regulations for the application of 
the Act.? 

The corporation, however, is not a body with an independent 
existence. It is not a representative of parties or interests. It is a 
genuine administrative organ of the State, and as such has no legal 
personality in itself, but is absorbed in that of the State. 





1 The passages in question are as follows : 

Act of 3 April 1926, sections 3 and 10: 

“3. Associations of employers and associations of workers may be united by 
means of central co-ordinating bodies with a common management, provided that 
the employers and workers, and, if the associations include two or more categories 
of workers, each category of workers, shall continue to be represented separately. ” 

“10. The central co-ordinating bodies provided for in section 3 above may lay 
down general rules for conditions of employment in the undertakings which they 
cover, subject to previous agreement with the representatives of the employers 
and the workers. Such rules shall apply to all employers and to all workers of the 
category covered by the rules and represented by the federated associations in 
pursuance of section 5. ” 

Regulations of 1 July 1926, sections 42 and 43 : 

“42. The co-ordinating bodies provided for in section 3 of the Act of 3 April 
1926 shall be national in character. They shall unite the national trade organisa- 
tions of the various factors in production, employers, intellectual workers, and 
manual workers, for a specified branch of production or for one or more specified 
categories of undertakings. 

“ The organisations thus united shall constitute a corporation. 

“ The corporation shall be constituted by a Decree of the Minister of Corpora- 

tions. 
“ The provisions in force respecting the duties assigned to the Maritime Adminis- 
tration with respect to seamen and harbour workers shall remain unaffected in so 
far as they correspond wholly or partly to the duties assigned by the Act of 3 April 
1926 or these Regulations to the corporative bodies. ” 

“43. The corporation shall not possess legal personality but shall constitute 
an administrative organ of the State. 

“ The Decree constituting the corporation shall specify its attributes and powers. 
The same Decree shall lay down rules for its organisation and for the jurisdiction 
of its central and local offices. 

“The expenses arising in connection with the working of the corporative 
bodies shall be borne by the State, which shall defray the said expenses from the 
percentage accruing to it from the contributions levied by the associations. ” 
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The formation of the corporation, however, clearly presupposes 
that the organisation of the trade associations shall not only be 
constructed, but shall be in complete and perfect operation. Thus 
the corporative phase represents the final outcome of the evolution 
of the present phase of trade organisation. 

In the present phase ,the General Fascist Confederation of Italian 
Industry is an interesting and important example of trade 
organisation among employers; but its action is and must 
necessarily become more organic, more methodical, and more 
complete than that of an ordinary trade organisation, in view, 
not only of its present function, but of that which it will bé called 
upon to exercise in the successive developments of Italian legislation. 

Now that the reform of the Chamber of Deputies will convert 
it into an assembly in which the majority of its component parts 
are elected on the nomination of the various recognised trade 
organisations, the General Fascist Confederation of Industry 
will play an important part in the formation of the elective 
Chamber and will constitute an essential element in the new 
electoral system. 

It may therefore be truly said that in no modern State does the 
action of industrial organisations operate, within the limits and in 
the forms prescribed and established by the law, in an equally vast 


field and with equal legal efficacy. 
APPENDICES 


Colleetive Agreements concluded in Italian Indus:ry from 1 January 1927 
to 10 June 1928 
TABLE I. COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS AFFECTING WAGE EARNERS 
AND SALARIED EMPLOYEES CONCLUDED FROM | JANUARY TO 
31 DECEMBER 1927 





. General General regu- 
Branch of industry regulations |latious and wages Wages | Total 


| | 
62 } 95 | 161 
15 54 OO 70 
15 36 | 56 
17 51 | 72 
73 | 189 | 264 
| 10 1 | 16 
55 58 | 
33 38 
17 | 125 | 
23 133 
54 56 
18 67 
36 45 


Food 

Paper and printing 
Chemicals 

Tanning and boots and shoes 
Building and allied industries 
Electricity, gas, water 
Extractive industries 

Wood and allied industries 
Engineering and metal working 
Textiles 

Miscellaneous industries 
Clothing 

Glass and pottery 


+0 le 
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Total number of agreements 
affecting wage earners 
Total number of agreements 
affecting salaried employees 
General total 
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The Diseiplinary Powers of the General Confederation of Industry 


The disciplinary powers of the General Confederation of Industry consist in 
sanctions which may be applied to the directors of associations, the associations 
themselves, or individual firms. 

The sanctions applicable to directors of associations are : 

(a) Censure, if they do not exhibit due diligence in fulfilling the obligations 
arising from the laws and regulations of the State, and from the rules, instructions, 
and resolutions of the Confederation, or do not exercise their tutelary functions in 
regard to the industry they represent. 

(+) Suspension from their duties and functions for a period not exceeding six 
months, if they violate the obligations arising from the laws and regulations of the 
State, and from the rules, instructions, and resolutions of the Confederation, or if, 
after having been censured, they fail to take such measures as may have been 
indicated by the Confederation. 

(c) Dismissal from their duties and functions : 

(1) for a repetition of acts or omissions that have previously given rise to 
suspension, or for graver acts or omissions of the same nature as those consti- 
tuting a ground for suspension ; 

(2) for the commission of acts causing material or moral damage to industrial 
organisation ; 

(3) for any act or omission revealing a deficiency of moral or national sense 
such as to render the director unsuitable for the office he holds. 

With regard to associations, the Confederation has the power of suspending 
them from the exercise of their rights as members of the Confederation for not 
more than six months if, in spite of due warning, they fail to fulfil their obligations 
arising from the laws and regulations of the State, and from the rules, instructions, 
and resolutions of the Confederation, or if they fail to perform or neglect the duties 
laid upon them by their objects. 

In more serious cases the Confederation has power to propose to the competent 
public administrative authorities the dissolution of the association in question. 

The Confederation has also the right to dissolve the governing bodies of associa- 
tions and to appoint a temporary commissioner, if this course is necessary for the 
objects and operation of the affiliated organisations. 

With regard to individual firms, each association, under its own rules, exercises 
its own disciplinary power, which may go so far as expulsion. The Confederation, 
as a rule, ac_s as a court of appeal ; it is only exceptionally that it acts as a court of 
first instance, when it takes the place of the competent association because the 
latter has failed to impose the necessary sanctions on a firm belonging to it. 

Disciplinary power is exercised by the President if the case is one for censure, 
and by the Presidential Committee (Comitato di Presidenza) in all other cases. 


The Organs of the General Confederation of Industry 


The primary organ of the Confederation is the General Assembly. It consists 
of the presidents of the associations affiliated to the Confederation, to whom are 
added a number of delegates from each association proportionate to the number 
of workpeople employed ; in addition there are representatives of the societies for . 
technical and economic assistance, handicraftsmen, small-scale industry, managers, 
and co-operative societies. 

The Assembly decides upon the general policy to be pursued by the Confeder- 
ation for attaining its objects, and approves its final balance sheet. 

It also elects the General President of the Confederation and the Directive 
Council (Consiglio direttivo). 

The Council is composed of 74 members ; it is the central deliberative body of 
the Confederation. The powers assigned to it by the rules are as follows : 

(a) it elects the vice-presidents of the Confederation and the three other mem- 
bers of the Presidential Committee ; 

() it approves the financial estimates of the Confederation ; 

(c) it approves the by-laws of the Confederation submitted to it by the Presiden- 
tial Committee ; 
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(d) it discusses the measures to be taken for giving effect to the policy laid down 
by the General Assembly and determines the general rules of action to be employed 
by the Confederation for attaining its objects ; 

(e) it examines under all their aspects all questions that may concern industry 
and industrialists ; 

({) it takes decisions on all questions submitted to it by the General President 
or proposed by at least three of its members. 

The Presidential Committee consists of the General President of the Confeder- 
ation, who, as already mentioned, is elected by the General Assembly, the two vice- 
presidents, the treasurer, and three other members elected annually by the General 
Assembly. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the Presidential Committee has to 
exercise tutelary, supervisory, and disciplinary powers over all the component parts 
of the Confederation, and to maintain co-ordination and unity of purpose in giving 
effect to the decisions of the Council. 

The General President is the supreme representative of the Confederation, in 
both its internal and its external relations ; he is responsible for maintaining 
relations with the authorities of the State and other national confederations ; 
he orders inspections and investigations in regard to affiliated associations ; he 
sees to the working of the various offices and departments of the Confederation, 
and lays down generally the lines to be followed in giving effect to all decisions of the 
deliberative bodies of the Confederation. In brief, the President is vested with the 
supreme executive power of the Confederation. It is, therefore, under his super- 
vision and authority that the various departments and offices of the Confederation 
are organised or carry on their activity. 


The Internal Organisation of the General Coniederation of Industry 


The offices and departments of the Confederation are under the immediate 
supervision of the General Secretary. This official is appointed by the Directive 
Council ; he attends all meetings of all the organs of the Confederation, and is 
responsible for the execution of their decisions and resolutions, as well as for the 
organisation and management of the offices and departments. He also supervises 
all the offices of the affiliated associations and possesses disciplinary powers over 
their secretaries. 

The departments and offices of the Confederation are at present, in their general 
lines, organised as follows : 


A. General Business, Organisation, and Propaganda. 


(1) General business and organisation (staff matters, propaganda, statistics of 
the organisation, internal organisation of the Confederation, relations with the 
Ministry of Corporations and with the other employers’ confederations). 

(2) Supervision of the affiliated organisations (examination of all resolutions, 
instructions, etc. of the organs of the Confederation ; examination of all resolutions 
of the affiliated associations and verification of their conformity with the legislative 
provisions, etc.). 

(3) Inspection (general co-ordination of the activities of the associations, 
inspection and measures relating to the organisation and general working of the 
associations). 

(4) Administration (of the Confederation, auditing of the accounts of all the 
affiliated associations). 


B. Economic Affairs. 


(1) Industrial schemes and organisations ; industrial problems ; relations with 
the technical Ministries and with international economic institutions. 

(2) Customs legislation. 

(3) Transport and communications. 

(4) Economic and financial studies, enquiries, and statistics. 

(5) Study of general, international, industrial, commercial, and administrative 


legislation. 
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(6) Fiscal legislation and advisory opinions. 

(7) Foreign trade ; foreign relations. 

(8) Administrative matters. 

C. Questions arising out of Employment, Legislative Questions, and Labour 
Problems. 

(1) Collective labour agreements. 

(2) Social statistics. 

(3) Social and labour legislation and studies. 

(4) Social assistance ; social welfare and insurance. 

(5) Relations with international institutions. 


Each of these departments has a special branch for the collection of documentary 
material. 

The President and the Presidential Committee have the power to appoint 
committees of investigation and to promote the creation of institutions suitable for 
supplementing the activities of the Confederation. Examples of institutions 
founded for this purpose are the National Scientific Management Institute, the 
Italian Unification Institute, the Anti-Tu' erculosis Research Institute ; committees 
of investigation are at present examining problems concerning fuel, the reform 
of the Codes, fiscal legislation, vocational education, legislation for handicraftsmen 
and small-scale industries, accident prevention, and occupational diseases. 


Publications of the General Confederation of Industry 


In order to keep the affiliated associations, and through them the industrialists, 
informed of its activities, the Confederation publishes the following periodicals 
dealing with technical matters and questions arising out of employment : 

(a) L’ Organizzazione Industriale (Industrial Organisation), fortnightiy ; devoted 
more especially to the internal activities of the Confederation. It also contains 
detailed reports on labour problems and legislation, collective agreements, social 
legislation abroad, etc. 

(b) Il Massimario di Giurisprudenza per  Impiego Privato (summary of legal 
decisions relating to private employment). 

(c) L’ Assistenza Sociale nell’ Industria (Social Assistance in Industry), monthly, 
illustrated. Gives publicity to the provident schemes and other schemes of 
assistance adopted by industrial undertakings for the benefit of their workpeople. 

(d) Bollettino di Notizie Economiche (Economic News Bulletin), monthly. 

(e) Rivista di Politica Economica (Review of Economic Policy), monthly. 

(f) Business and Financial Report (published in English), monthly ; has a 
large circulation abroad. 

(9) Rivista per l Organizzazione Scientifica del Lavoro (Scientific Management 
Review). : 

The Confederation has also published a large number of studies dealing with both 
theoretical and practical questions. 





The Financing of House Bulding 
in Countries with Rent Restriction 
Legislation : I 


by 
Dr. Karl PrrramM 
Chief of the Statistical Section, International Labour Office 


In the first part of this article! Dr. Pribram studied the general 
course of the housing problem since the war*, and the economic and 
financial effects of the various systems adopted to promote house 
building in the European countries with rent restriction legislation. 
The second and concluding part, given below, gives an account of 
the particular problems of each country and the solutions adopted to 
deal with them. 


HE alternate offering and withdrawing of encouragement to 
_ the building industry, which has already been referred to, is 
especially characteristic of the housing policy of the British Govern- 
ment. In Great Britain, as in all other countries, building came 
to a complete standstill during the war ; the result of the system of 
rent restriction was that building by private enterprise became 
unprofitable, and hence impossible. Under the first State-aided 
housing scheme, which was put into effect very soon after the end 
of the war, and which is linked with the name of the then Minister 
of Health, Dr. Addison (the Housing and Town Planning Act of 
1919), local authorities and public utility societies could, on certain 
conditions, obtain from the Government a subsidy to make good 
any deficit on housing schemes promoted by them. In the same 
year similar privileges were offered to private builders by a supple- 
mentary Act. If the building was carried out by the local authori- 
ties, the Government undertook to make good the whole deficit 
in the housing revenue account for a period of 60 years. This 
meant in practice an annual grant of from £40 to £45 for each house. 
If the building was carried out by a public utility society the 





2 International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No, 3, Sopt. 1928, pp. 360-374. 

2 On the housing question in general, cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE; 
European Housing Problems since the War. Studies and Reports, Series G, No. 1. 
Geneva, 1924. xr + 484 pp. Price 6s. 
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Government made grants — in addition to certain credit facilities 
— up to a maximum of 30 per cent. of the annual sum needed to 
provide for interest and redemption charges on the whole cost. 
The 176,000 houses built under this scheme (principally by the 
local authorities) meant an annual charge on the Exchequer of 
£7,800,000 for 60 years. Assistance to private builders took the 
form of a contribution towards building costs, varying with the 
size of the house. The subsidy was at first £130-160, but was later 
raised to £230-£260, for the scheme coincided with the great indus- 
trial boom of 1920-1921, with its rapidly soaring prices ; in addition, 
with the sudden demand for building materials, their prices bounded 
up above the general price level. As no limit had been set to the 
obligations of the Government, the consequent annual charge on 
the State finances rose to an unanticipated figure. 

The Minister of Health was obliged to resign, and his successor 
declared on 21 July 1921 that the Government had decided to cease 
all further assistance, except to schemes already approved, the 
subsidies for which would naturally be paid in full. The conse- 
quences were an immediate and complete stoppage of building 
activity. It is true that private builders resumed work, even 
without Government subsidies, as prices of building materials very 


quickly fell ; but this was quite insufficient to cope with even current 
needs, especially of small dwellings ; there was no question of making 
good the shortage of houses caused by the war (estimated at at least 


half a million). 

In 1923, therefore, the Government decided on further action. 
Under the new Act passed in that year, the local authorities were 
to be responsible for part of the cost ; the Government undertook 
to pay an annual subsidy of £6 for each house built by a local 
authority, or with its assistance, subject to certain conditions as to 
size. The local authorities could choose the form in which they 
would give assistance to builders — whether as a lump sum or as 
annual payments towards interest and redemption charges on the 
capital invested in the houses. 

Although this led to a revival of building activity, yet it seems 
that it was precisely the housing needs of the poorer classes, now 
as before, that did not receive adequate attention. 

In 1924, therefore, when the Labour Party came into power, a 
new system of subsidies was introduced, to operate side by side 
with the existing one. Under the new system, houses to be sub- 
sidised were not to be sold, but to be let ; the rent was to be fixed 
at a level within the reach of even the poorer families. The annual 
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grant to be made by the Government was raised to £9 for 40 years 
(£12 10s. in rural districts). 

At the same time, a comprehensive building programme was 
drawn up in agreement with the organisations of the industries 
concerned. In order to provide the building industry with the 
necessary conditions for increasing its capacity of output, the 
Government guaranteed to continue the subsidy policy for fifteen 
years ; during this period 2,500,000 houses in all were to be built — 
100,000 a year to meet new needs, and in addition, to remedy the 
shortage, 1,000,000 distributed over fifteen years in progressively 
increasing numbers. Certain clauses allowed the Government to 
withhold the subsidies and to make a corresponding reduction in 
the annual grants. 

The 332,586 houses built from 1923 to the spring of 1927 with 
Government assistance imposed an annual charge of about 
£1,500,000 on the Exchequer, or far less than the cost of the 1919 
scheme. In addition, the contributions by local authorities came 
to about the same sum. According to the building programme, 
however, an increase in the annual subsidies of about £900,000 had 
to be reckoned with. In the year 1926 there was a new rise in 
building costs ; the Conservative Government, which had meanwhile 
come into office, feared that the charge on the public funds would be 
too heavy, and therefore announced that from the autumn of 
1927 onwards the annual subsidies under the 1923 Act would 
be reduced to £4, and those under the 1924 Act to £7. In any case 
the measures taken by the Government had helped to cover a good 
part of the existing housing shortage. From 1919 to the middle 
of 1927 about 900,000 dwelling-houses were built, almost two- 
thirds with Government assistance. It appears, nevertheless, that 
as a result of the increase in building costs the rents of the houses 
built in accordance with the 1924 Act were by no means fixed at an 
amount within the reach of the poorer classes. 

In the meantime, furthermore, the rent of the existing houses . 
was gradually raised. It is now on an average about 150 per cent. 
of the pre-war rent, whereas the retail price level (food, clothing, 
lighting and heating) has become stabilised at about 180 per cent. 
of the pre-war figure. In making this comparison, however, it 
must not be forgotten that building costs have increased more 
than other prices. Before the war the rent of a working-class 
family was about 16 per cent. of the total household expenditure ; 
the proportion sank, in consequence of the rent restriction legis- 
lation, to about 6 or 7 per cent. in the years immediately after 
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the war, and then gradually rose again to about 13 per cent. 

The housing policy of the British Government has not yet 
emerged from the period of rapidly alternating offers and with- 
drawals of assistance to building. Nevertheless, the experiments 
made here with the policy of subsidies show that the system needs 
to be made more elastic, so that it can be adapted to changing eco- 
nomic conditions. 


In Germany it will be clear that there could be no question of a 
deliberate housing policy until the currency was stabilised ; before 
then the catastrophic progress of depreciation made every adjust- 
ment of rent to the general price level as illusory as every attempt to 
calculate building costs, even if only approximately. The latest 
estimates (taken from the memorandum of the Federal Ministry 
of Labour, dated October 1927) lead to the conclusion that, in 
consequence of the war and its after-effects, a shortage of at least 
600,000 dwellings has to be made good, and that in addition, to 
provide for the increase in the number of households, 200,000 dwell- 
ings must be built annually. The tenant protection legislation 
represents an endeavour to relax the system of official control of 
housing accommodation by degrees. In the Third Emergency 
Taxation Order of 14 February 1924 the principle was laid down 
that rents should gradually be raised to the pre-war level as the 
general economic situation improved. Part of the increased rent 
was to go to cover the costs of upkeep of the houses ; the remainder 
was to be taken by the States in the form of a special house-rent 
tax, and used by them to promote new building. At first 10 per 
cent., and later at least 15 to 20 per cent., of the pre-war rent was 
to be used for this purpose.’ 

On 1 July 1926 rents had reached their pre-war level in all the 
Federal States ; during 1927 they rose on an average to 125 per cent. 
of this value, but were still considerably below the general cost-of- 
living index number, which (including rent) stood at about 150. 
On the other hand, the rent of a new building erected without help 
from public funds would now be about three times the correspond- 
ing pre-war rent — an increase partly due to the fact that the 
interest on capital invested in houses is to-day about three and a 
half times the corresponding pre-war rate. Similarly building 
costs, especially since the end of 1924, have risen (with some 


* Up to the end of September 1926 about 1.6 milliard marks from the proceeds 
of the house-rent tax were spent on house bui ding. 
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fluctuations) higher than might be expected from the increase in 
prices generally. The index number for building materials in 
February 1928 was no less than 173, in comparison with a wholesale 
price index number of 138. It was only with help from public 
funds that the rents of new buildings could be fixed at about 150 
to 170 per cent. of the corresponding pre-war rent ; and even so 
they are from a third to a half higher than the rents of pre-war 
dwellings. Sometimes, indeed, the rent swallows up as much as a 
third of the tenant’s total income, whereas in the old houses the 
rent is on an average about 16 per cent. of the total expenditure. 
The prospects of a complete adjustment of rents to the general 
price level are not considered very favourable by the Government. 
A 10 per cent. rise in rents means a rise in wages of about 2 per 
cent., and a repeated increase of wages of this magnitude would 
only be possible if there were a continued improvement in the 
general economic situation. 

The kernel of the house-building problem, and hence of the 
housing question in general, is rightly indicated in the memoran- 
dum of the Federal Ministry of Labour as the question of the supply 
of capital. The sum required annually to build the number of 
dwellings corresponding to the increase in the number of households 
is estimated at about 2 milliard marks, a figure reached by assum- 
ing that the cost of building an average dwelling, which before the 
war was about 6,000 marks, is to-day 75 per cent. dearer, or more 
than 10,000 marks. The German money market, however, is 
quite incapable of providing 2 milliard marks — and this must be 
taken as a minimum, for the estimate includes no allowance for 
making good the existing shortage of houses. Most of the capital 
used for building new dwellings from 1924 to 1926 was in fact 
furnished from public funds. Of the capital expenditure of 2.7 mil- 
liard marks! recorded in the official statistics, only 545 million was 
provided by loans from credit institutions ; and the opinior held 
by the financial experts at the beginning of 1927 that during the 
year 1.2 milliard marks could be made available for house building 
from the funds of the credit institutions does not appear to have 
been justified. There were, however, serious considerations of 
economic and currency policy against the introduction of foreign 
capital. 

There is thus no alternative, at least in the near future, to 





1 This figure does not inc'ude either private cap tal invested or expenditure by 
the States and local author ties other than that derived from the proceeds of the 


house-rent tax. 
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financing building in the main from public funds. As it is impos- 
sible to foresee the future course of rents with any clearness, houses 
for letting have as yet no definite market value, and builders can 
therefore hardly be expected to put up from their own resources 
more than 10 per cent. of the ground and building costs of the 
houses, even if they have more capital at their disposal, which is 
frequently not the case. Second mortages, however, are only to be 
obtained in the money market on quite impossible terms — first 
mortages have to pay 8 to 9 per cent. interest and second mortgages 
14 to 16 per cent. Moreover, second mortgages occupy a far more 
important place to-day in the financing of house building than 
before the war, not only, as already mentioned, because the builder’s 
own capital is a mere 10 per cent., against 25 per cent. before the 
war, but also because the limits to borrowing are fixed with an eye 
to future possibilities. It is in fact quite possible that houses 
may be built at a far lower cost in the fairly near future ; which is 
a further reason for considering a fall in the market value of houses 
as within the bounds of possibility. Sometimes builders help 
themselves out wit short-term loans, which are not difficult to 
obtain when the money market is easy, but offer a not inconsider- 
able danger as soon as the market tightens. 

It is clear from the above that the building industry could not 
have got on at all unless a substantial part of the capital required 
had been provided out of public funds — in terms of pre-war 
finance, part of the former first mortgage, the whole of the former 
second mortgage, and part of the builder’s own contribution. 

Of the very large amount of public funds used to promote 
building, only a very small part is applied by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the States, or the municipalities to build houses on their own 
account. In most cases help is given in the form of a loan of the 
necessary capital, so far as it cannot be furnished by the money 
market on reasonable terms, at a very low rate of interest. The 
terms of the loans differ widely from State to State; as a rule, 
definite obligations as to the kind of dwellings to be built and the 
rent to be asked are imposed on the builders. In order to attract 
more capital from the credit institutions, it is proposed to offer 
greater security for mortgage loans beyond the limit authorised 
for trustee investments by having the payment of interest and 
redemption charges guaranteed by a public corporation. In 
Prussia, Orders were issued allowing the municipalities to consti- 
tute special guarantee funds of this kind from the proceeds of the 
house-rent tax. . 
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When, however — as is usually the case — the proceeds of the 
house-rent tax are used directly to grant loans, the procedure is as 
follows. Part of the rent of the old houses, which, in normal 
times, was used for the interest and redemption payments on the 
invested capital, is now paid to the public corporations, and forms 
the capital for financing new bu'ldings, so far as the voluntary 
savings of the community are insufficient for the purpose. In 
this way, by compulsory means, and by curtailing the income of 
part of the population, a process of capitalisation is assured, which 
works automatically in a free economic system when there is suffi- 
cient surplus income. 

In view of the inadequacy of the general money market, this 
system is certainly expedient ; but it suffers from the great defect 
that it cannot adapt itself directly to the needs of the economic 
situation, either in space or in time. Geographically, the proceeds 
of the house-rent tax in the various States are by no means pro- 
portional to the need for capital, and in addition the housing 
shortage in the different States and towns is of very unequal degree. 
As regards the time factor, the tax has the peculiarity of coming 
in very irregularly, so that its yield may possibly not be available 
when money is most needed for investment. Hence measures are 
required in both directions to even out inequalities. To meet 
geographical needs a compensation fund should be formed for the 
whole country ; to meet the time difficulty, a possible measure is 
the granting of short-term credits — a solution first adopted by 
the Federal Government in the Act of 26 March 1926 (and several 
subsequent amending Acts) on the provision of credits to promote 
the construction of small dwellings. 

In conclusion, the memorandum of the Federal Ministry of 
Labour stresses the fact that the policy of credits must be carefully 
adjusted to the ebb and flow of the general economic situation ; 
a sudden increase in the contribution from public funds at a moment 
when the general situation is improving might only too easily lead 
to an excessive rise in building costs. Long-period building pro- 
grammes are therefore to be avoided; a steady employment of 
the building industry in accordance with the general economic 
situation offers better prospects of combating the housing shortage. 


As in Germany, so in the other countries of Central Europe, 
similar financial and economic problems arise from the interaction 
of the three decisive factors in the housing situation : rent restric- 
tion, high building costs, and shortage of capital. The Czechoslovak 
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Republic offers an example of an active housing policy which aims 
at continual adaptation to the economic necessities of the moment. 
Since 1920 the existing tenant protection regulations have been 
gradually relaxed by legislation, on the one hand by lessening the 
restrictions on the right to give notice, and on the other by increas- 
ing rents. The basic (i.e. pre-war) rent was gradually raised (the 
rate of increase depending on the age of the dwelling) in such a way 
that the rent index number for a worker’s family in Prague, taking 
the corresponding pre-war figure as base, comes to about 260; 
but this is in fact hardly more than a third of the index number of 
the general cost of living, which is 730. In the new buildings the 
expenditure on rent is certainly much greater : 6.5 per cent. of the 
income of a worker’s family in Prague is spent on housing, while in 
new buildings the proportion ‘is 13.5 per cent. 

It is obvious that in these circumstances, there is no prospect 
of building new dwellings on a commercial basis. Assistance to 
the building industry was wholly out of national funds, as the 
municipalities were mostly too poor to be able to help. In the 
Government’s housing policy, two periods may be distinguished 
up to the present ; the first came to an end in 1924, and since then 
there has been a certain suspension of State aid to building. The 
decisive factor for the change of policy was a change in the general 
economic conditions, caused by the stabilisation of the Czechoslo- 
vak currency in 1923. So long as there was the possibility that 
deflation of the currency might lead to a fall in building costs, the 
owners and the mortgagees of houses erected in the inflation period 
were threatened with the danger that their high building costs 
might not be covered by the future value of the houses. The 
Government’s policy of financing building operations therefore 
aimed on the one hand at eliminating this risk for the owners and 
mortgagees, and on the other at fixing the rents of the new buildings 
at a level suited to the income of the corresponding classes of the 
population. 

From 1919 to 1924, the necessary measures for carrying out 
both of these tasks of the production policy were taken by means 
of laws amended annually. During the period 1919-1920 State aid 
was only granted for buildings erected by the municipalities and 
the public utility building societies ; later it was extended to all 
other new buildings. Similarly, in 1923 the original restriction of 
State aid to small-dwelling houses! was dropped. The method 





? Small-dwelling houses are houses in which at least two-thirds of the total 
floor area is used for small dwellings, i.e. dwellings whose habitable area does not 
exceed 80 square metres. 
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of granting direct State loans to the co-operative building societies 
of State employees which was in force till 1924 was later on given 
up; so was the system of giving lump-sum grants for erecting 
temporary buildings and improving uninhabitable dwellings. 
Special importance was acquired by the system of guaranteeing 
mortgage loans secured on the house — a system whose fundamen- 
tal principle is found in the Old Austrian housing legislation — 
which was often accompanied by the grant of annual subsidies 
towards the interest and redemption charges on the capital cost 
of the building. 

The form taken by the guarantee was that the State undertook 
to pay the interest and the amortisation charges on the whole secured 
mortgage loan, and to pay off the balance when due, according 
to the terms of the mortgage certificate. In this way the State 
took over the risk of a possible reduction in the value of the house ; 
against this it reserved to itself the right to fix the rent and to require 
compensation from the yield of the house for the payments made 
under the guarantee. The State guarantee at the same time made 
it possible to attract the capital of the credit institutions on moder- 
ate terms for financing building, without their having to consider 
the ordinary legal limits for the investment of trust money in mort- 
gages on buildings. 

As building costs became steady after the stabilisation of the 
currency, the extent of the loans guaranteed by the State could be 
reduced. For buildings of public utility it was originally as much 
as 95 per cent. of the cost of building, but for buildings erected 
under the 1924 Act it was not more than 45 per cent., or the amount 
of the second mortgage. For other buildings there was a reduction 
of 60-80 per cent., to 35 per cent. of the cost of building. 

The State contribution towards interest and redemption charges 
on the invested capital is spread over 25 years. Under the Acts 
of 1921-1923 it began with 4 per cent. and was to fall every 5 years ; 
in 1923, however, it was provided that a fixed contribution (214 per 
cent.) might be paid. The latter system (with different rates of 
contribution for buildings of public utility and other buildings) was 
maintained in 1924. 

During the years 1919-1926, with the help of this combination 
of State guarantees and State subsidies, about 28,000 dwelling 
houses, with 65,000 dwellings in all, were erected.’ Of this latter 





1 There are unfortunately no data concerning the total number of dwellings 
erected or the extent of the housing shortage. 
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number the co-operative building societies are credited with about 
31,500, the municipalities with 13,500, and other persons or bodies 
with 20,000. Of the building capital required, 4.8 milliard Czecho- 
slovak crowns in all, one milliard came from unguaranteed first 
mortgages, about three milliards from guaranteed loans, and the 
rest was the builders’ own capital. These figures show that un- 
guaranteed first mortgages hardly covered more than one-fifth 
of the cost of building on an average. The complaint is in fact 
general that, in view of the precarious market value and yield of 
dwelling houses, the mortgage institutions base their calculations 
of the limits within which the investment of trust money is allowed 
on the very low value of existing houses. 

The funds for carrying out this scheme were mainly found by 
the State out of current revenue ; only a small portion came from 
the proceeds of an ad hoc lottery loan sanctioned in 1921. The 
resulting charge on the State was not inconsiderable, and the system 
was therefore not continued after 1924, when building costs had 
become temporarily stabilised at about eight or nine times the 
pre-war value, and a rise rather than a fall was to be expected. 
Although State aid thus came to an end, there was no halt in build- 
ing activity in the following years. 

In 1926 the Government laid before Parliament a draft of a 
Housing Act which provided for a systematic relaxation of the 
restrictions on rent. The increases were to be used to form a 
housing fund, half of it in the form of a compulsory loan imposed 
on house owners. This draft, however, was replaced in February 
1928 by another programme, which provided merely temporary 
solutions, and became law on 28 March 1928. The restrictions 
on the right to give notice were relaxed, and a slow increase of 
rents in half-yearly stages (until 1 January 1929) was declared 
permissible, the rate of increase varying with the tenant’s income. 
State assistance is limited to the erection of houses consisting of 
small dwellings and premises for small undertakings commenced 
not later than 31 March 1929; the form it takes is that the State 
guarantees loans on second mortgage up to a maximum of 40 per 
cent. of the cost of building. The sum total of the loans to be grant- 
ed is fixed at 150 million Czechoslovak crowns. The contribution 
which the Government can make out of the proceeds of the lottery 
loan for the erection of dwelling houses for State employees is 
raised to 640 million crowns. 


In contradistinction to the countries so far discussed, in France 
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— leaving out of account the reconstruction of the devastated 
regions, which is another question — little was done up to 1928 
in the way of systematic measures for the promotion of building ; 
in addition State aid was restricted to public utility building 
operations. 

In 1926 the shortage of dwellings in France was estimated at 
about 400,000 by the National Economic Council, which was 
entrusted with the study of the housing question ; to this figure 
must be added some 250,000 dwellings which are in such a dilapi- 
dated condition that they rhould be immediately replaced. For 
in France, too, house building has been made unremunerative by 
rent restriction regulations. It is true that since 1921 the permis- 
sible level of rents has been increased by many successive Acts to 
double the nominal pre-war rent ; this means a rise to about half 
the general price level. For dwellings in new buildings, on the 
other hand, five to seven times the pre-war rent is paid. 

The increase in building costs per square metre in a building of 
several stories is more than 600 per cent. The total costs of dwell- 
ings are further increased by various taxes, amonting in all to 
about 25 per cent. of the value of the building, although much 
relief from taxation is granted. The interest asked on short-term 
building loans is about 10 per cent., and the annuities to be paid on 
mortgage loans also come to about 10 per cent. 

The measures taken by the Government to encourage house 
building are essentially on the lines of the policy introduced before 
the war. The Act of 5 December 1922 empowered the Govern- 
ment to grant loans on specially favourable terms (interest at 2 per 
cent. for single-dwelling houses and 2% per cent. for multiple- 
dwelling houses, increased since 1926 to 3 and 3% per cent) to 
public utility societies and the Public Offices for Cheap Housing 
which had been set up in the Departments and municipalities. 
The loans, which were repayable in 40 years, might amount to 
60 per cent. of the value of the building, and were to be secured in 
the first place by a mortgage on the building if the payment of 
the annuities was not guaranteed by the municipality or the Depart- 
ment. Under this legislation the State has granted loans of about 
1,600 million francs from 1926 to 1928; the subsidies authorised 
in the 1928 Budget amount to 48.2 million francs. 

These measures have obviously been far from sufficient to ensure 
an adequate return on houses erected by public utility building 
societies, and the activity of the building credit societies has 
diminished steadily. The building operations of the great mining, 
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industrial, and railway undertakings for the benefit of their offi- 
cials and workers are of special importance in France. In order 
to enable smaller undertakings to carry out similar schemes, a 
special credit institution (the Caisse fonciére de crédit pour Vamélio- 
ration des logements dans Vindustrie) was founded in 1918, and up 
to 1926 had granted rather more than 130 million francs in loans. 
As the necessary funds were provided by the issue of bonds, it had 
to limit its activity, because the general rise in the rate of interest 
brought the market for these bonds to a standstill. ‘ 

The new Act, which was introduced by Mr. Loucheur at the 
beginning of July 1928 and passed by both Chambers with extra- 
ordinary speed, follows the existing system in its main principle, 
which is that State aid is to be given through recognised institutions 
for promoting public utility building. These include public utility 
building societies and the Public Offices for Cheap Housing on the 
one hand, and the building credit societies on the other. It is 
proposed to erect 200,000 cheap dwellings between now and 1933. 
To finance these operations the State will advance 50 per cent. of 
the cost of building at only 2 per cent. interest ; the rest of the 
capital will be provided byspecial loans repayable in 25 to 40 years. 
The State will also contribute towards the interest on these loans, 
so that the organisations issuing them will only have to pay interest 
at 2 per cent. in addition to the amortisation charges. The total 
contribution under both these heads may not exceed 80 per cent. 
of the cost of the building (or 90 per cent. if there is an additional 
guarantee by a municipality or Department). There are special 
provisions to facilitate the purchase of cheap dwellings by their 
occupants ; large families (with more than two children), war 
widows, war-disabled men, etc. are even relieved of the obligation 
of contributing to the cost of building from their own resources. 
One-third of the credits granted by the State is earmarked for the 
promotion of rural housing. 

Another point of importance is the extension of these credits to 
the erection of dwellings to be let at a “ medium rent ”, i.e. with 
a rent not more than 3.6 times and initial cost not more than 1.75 
times the maxima prescribed for cheap dwellings. In this case 
the builder has to contribute at least 20 per cent. of the cost out 
of his own resources ; the State will lend 40 per cent. at 4 per cent. 
interest ; the municipalities and Departments, and in certain cir- 
cumstances the State, will help to procure the remaining 40 per 
cent. by paying a subsidy towards the interest on it. 

The capital needed to carry out the programme of cheap dwell- 
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ings is estimated at 14,00 million francs a year (40,000 dwellings at 
35,000 francs each). For 1929 the State contribution will amount 
to 700 million francs in loans and 150 million franes in non-recover- 
able lump-sum subsidies. For the erection of “ medium-rent ” 
dwellings the necessary capital is estimated at 840 million frances a 
year (12,000 dwellings at 70,000 francs each) ; for the fiscal year 
1928-1929 a credit of 300 million francs has been provided towards 
this. Altogether, according to the estimates accompanying the 
Act, the total charge on the State up to 1934 for the payment of 
subsidies towards the interest on loans and other payments will 
amount to 201.25 million francs for cheap and 38.68 million franes 
for medium-rent dwellings ; in addition there will be the 150 million 
francs mentioned above for non-recoverable subsidies, and the 
contributions of the State towards the interest on loans contracted 
by organisations for promoting public utility building. 


In Belgium also State aid is applied primarily to public utility 
building. The aim of the housing policy is to restore the normal 
legal provisions relating to rent — a goal indicated in the Housing 
Act promulgated at the end of 1925. At the end of 1927 the rent 
of small dwellings was rather less than three times the pre-war 
rate, while food prices had on the average reached eight times the 
pre-war level. It is intended to raise rents by gradual stages, so 
that even for small buildings, which are given the most favoured 
treatment, all restrictions can be removed in 1931. 

Apart from the shortage of about 100,000 dwellings, due to the 
war period, about 25,000 new dwellings are needed every year to 
meet current needs. The erection of cheap small dwellings is 
effected through the National Society for Cheap Houses and 
Dwellings. The State and the municipalities have placed credits 
of several hundred million franes at the Society’s disposal at a very 
low rate of interest (2 per cent.). The policy of the Society is to 
urge the co-operative building societies affiliated to it to sell the 
small houses erected by them so as to procure capital for new build- 
ings. A second scheme adopted by the Government to promote 
building was the grant of bonuses (up to a maximum of 3,000 frances) 
to persons who erected small houses for their own needs under 
prescribed conditions. This system, however, involved heavy 
financial charges and was therefore withdrawn in 1926, after about 
18,000 persons had enjoyed its benefits. 

The issue of a loxn of 300 million frances to be used for housing 
purposes has recently been decided on. It is expected that the rent 
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of houses built with the proceeds of the loan will cover 3% to 
4 per cent. of the cost. As 6 per cent. is to be paid on the loan, a 
deficit of 2 to 2% per cent. will have to be met. Of this deficit 
the State assumes five-eighths, the municipalities two-eighths, and 
the provinces one-eighth. As an increase of rents becomes possible, 
the deficit can be correspondingly reduced. A renewal of the bonus 
system is also contemplated, with special supplementary increase 
for large families and subsidies from the municipalities and pro- 
vinces, on such a scale that intending purchasers of one-family 
houses will only have to provide about 10 per cent. of the necessary 
eapital out of their own resources. 


In Italy the housing policy, since the beginning of the Fascist 
Regime, has been steadily directed towards the establishment of 
complete economic freedom in the housing market and in building 
activity. In accordance with the provisions of the Royal Decree 
of 1924, the tenant protection system came to an end on 30 June 
1926. Nevertheless, in order to prevent an excessive rise in rents, 
certain restrictions were again introduced in 1927, which practically 
restored the condition of affairs existing before 1926. 

On the occasion of the return to freedom of contract in the 
matter of leases, the Government sanctioned a grant of 100 million 
lire to promote building during the transition period. Special 
State aid is given to the co-operative building societies of State 
officials ; in addition the State makes annual subsidies of about 
80 million lire for the payment of interest on capital invested in 
workers’ dwellings by other public utility building societies. The 
capital itself is in large part lent by social insurance and public 
eredit institutions. 


Among other countries in which a system of rent restriction, 
intensified in its effects by an inordinate depreciation of the cur- 
rency, made State aid for building a necessity, Hungary and 
Poland may be mentioned. In both countries it is a marked 
feature of housing conditions that, even before the war, the housing 
density in the larger towns was very much higher than was usual in 
the rest of Central Europe. The social effects of this phenomenon 
were rendered more serious by the fact that a disproportionately 
large percentage of the existing dwellings belonged to the category 
of the “ smallest dwellings ” — i.e. dwellings consisting of only one 
room, or at most two, in addition to a kitchen. In both countries 
the collapse of the currency, in conjunction with the prohibition 
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of increases in rents, led to the latter’s falling to an insignificant 
fraction of their pre-war value. In both countries, even since the 
stabilisation of the currency,there is not enough capital available to 
meet even current needs for new buildings alone ; still less to make 
good the shortage caused by the cessation of building activity over % 
period of many years. 

In order to give an idea of housing conditions in Poland, it 
may be mentioned that in Warsaw not less than 15 per cent. of all 
dwellings are occupied by two families and 5 per cent. by three 
families ; on an average there are five inhabitants for each living 
room. The intention to raise rents gradually after the stabilisa- 
tion of the zloty, so as to reach 100 per cent. of their pre-war value 
at the end of 1927 (for the smallest dwellings at the end of 1928), 
was not realised. At the end of 1927 the rent index number in 
Warsaw stood at 50, while the general cost-of-living index was 113. 

The attempts made since 1919 to revive building activity with 
help from public funds were robbed of most of their results by the 
progress of inflation. This isparticularly true of the system inaug- 
urated in 1922, whose resources were to be furnished by the issue 
of local loans with a State guarantee. After the temporary stabi- 
lisation of the currency, a new system was introduced in 1925, 
which was based on the distinction between short-term building 
credits and long-term mortgage credits. The former were guaran- 
teed by a special State fund. The latter, up to 80 per cent. of the 
value of the building, were to be provided by the issue of mortgage 
certificates, bearing a high rate of interest and guaranteed by the 
State. Further, a special “Town Development Fund ” was insti- 
tuted to cover possible loss on the sale of the mortgage certificates, 
and to pay current subsidies if the yield of the house was insuffi- 
cient to cover the interest and amortisation payments on the mort- 
gage loan. The income of the Town Development Fund was made 
up of 25 per cent. of the house-rent tax (which was 8 per cent. 
of the pre-war rent), and the proceeds of the building site duty. 

Thanks to this credit system, combined with the grant of sub- 
sidies, 75 million zloty in all were placed at the disposal of the 
building industry in 1925-1926. The defects of this system, how- 
ever, lay in the difficulty of converting short-term building credits 
into long-term mortgage credits, and the mortgage certificates, in 
spite of their security and their high rate of interest, could not be 
sold in sufficient quantities. Complaints were also made that the 
available credits were used in the first place for the erection of 
larger dwellings, while the building of small dwellings was neglected, 
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and that there was a lack of organisation of building activity, which 
suffered from a high degree of dispersion. Hence a new proposal 
for the grant of credits aims at granting direct building loans from 
a special house building fund, to be used especially for the erection 
of small dwellings. Between 1921 and 1926, 25,000--30,000 dwell- 
ings were built, whereas at least 75,000 new dwellings would have 
been necessary merely to meet the needs arising from the increase 
in the number of households — quite apart from the housing 
shortage that had been accumulating up to 1921. 


Conditions in Hungary are not very different. In the larger 
towns half the population is housed with more than three persons to 
one living room. Frequently the inhabitants of overcrowded 
dwellings belong to different families. Rent, which at the end of 
the inflation period had sunk to about 3 or 4 per cent. of the pre-war 
value, was gradually raised so that at the end of 1927, when the 
food price index number was 123, it had reached 70. New dwellings 
in comparatively small numbers were erected partly by the State 
and partly by the municipalities with its assistance. Some of 
the capital was provided by the issue of loans guaranteed by the 
State. This expenditure varied between 2 and 5 million gold 
crowns a year. The State, however, also provided special credits 
for the encouragement of private building enterprise and the repair 
of existing dwelling houses. 


* 
* * 


From the above description of the housing policy of the various 
countries it can be seen how far the difficulties in the way of housing 
production were the result of the general economic conditions pre- 
valent from time to time. If the reader wishes to obtain an 
approximate idea of the proportion of the national income that 
must be set aside annually in healthy conditions of national economy 
for the erection of new buildings, the following considerations may 
perhaps be offered. Before the war it was reckoned that the gross 
rent of a dwelling house represented 8 per cent. on the capital 
invested in the building. Of this sum, 1 to 1per cent., or about 
one-fifth, went on amortisation of capital. As rent was about 
16 per cent. (one-sixth) of the family budget of the great masses 
of the population, it can be taken that about one-sixth of the 
national income was spent on housing, and of this sixth a fifth 
part, or 3 per cent. of the national income, went to the supply of 
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dwellings. This proportion might be increased at a time of rising 
building costs and improvement of the general standard of 
housing ; further capital expenditure is required to satisfy any 
additional needs for dwellings due to the increase in the number of 
households. 

This calculation may be checked by the following considerations. 
The memorandum on housing policy of the German Federal 
Ministry of Labour, which has been mentioned several times, 
estimates the sum expended yearly in Germany before the war 
on the erection of dwellings at about 2 milliard marks. As the 
German national income before the war was taken to be rather 
more than 40 milliard marks, it will be seen that if the additional 
housing production is included, about 4 or 5 per cent. of the national 
income would be necessary to cover the cost of house building 
(allowing for dwellings to accommodate the increased number of 
households). 

The most important economic effect of the rent restriction 
system, and the first in logical order, is that the wages and income 
of the bulk of the population are fixed with reference to a lower 
rent than would be necessary to guarantee the interest and redemp- 
tion payments on the capital invested in new buildings. The 
inadequate purchasing power of the population diverts private 
capital from the production of new dwellings ; and it is only where 
building receives copious assistance from public funds, as in Great 
Britain, that it is possible, in spite of rent restrictions, to make good 
a considerable part of the housing shortage in a relatively short 
time. 

As regards the assimilation of rents to the general price level, 
the various countries are at widely differing distances from the 
goal. At the end of 1927 the difference between the general level 
of rent and the food price level was about 10 per cent. in Great 
Britain, 17 per cent. in Germany, 45 per cent. in France, and 
about 60 per cent. in Belgium, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. In 
most countries the future level of rent is uncertain and the future 
yield of new dwelling houses does not therefore lend itself to exact 
calculation ; it follows that there is no sound basis for estimating 
the value of these houses. In mortgaging the buildings, especially 
through the mortgage credit institutions, that par tof the value of 
the house which can be taken as sound security (the limit for 
the investment of trust money) is put at a very low figure. Mort- 
gages beyond this limit can only be obtained on very unfavourable 
terms, as they do not offer complete security. At present, however, 
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for the reasons mentioned above, they represent a far larger part of 
the cost of building than before the war ; in addition the building 
contractor often needs more money on mortgage than formerly, 
as he has little capital of his own. 

To these effects of the systems of rent restriction must be added 
the fact that in not a few countries too little capital — in proportion 
to the needs of the national economy — is available, so that the 
capital required for long-term mortgages can only be obtained at 
a very high rate of interest. Apart from exceptional cases there 
are serious considerations of economic policy in general and currency 
policy in particular against the introduction of foreign credits for 
housing purposes. This situation of the money market is especially 
eharacteristic of the former belligerent countries of Central, Eastern, 
and Southern Europe. 

A third and fairly general problem is that raised by building 
costs in the strict sense. For the reasons already mentioned, the 
revival of building activity is often dependent on assistance from 
public funds ; this is often given spasmodically and so finds the 
building industry and the industries that produce building materials 
unable to cope with the sudden need. Building costs are in conse- 
quence raised above the general price level. A further element of 
uncertainty in the calculation of the value of the houses is the belief 
current in many countries that with the return of normal conditions 
a fall in building costs is highly probable. 

In general it can be maintained that the problem of housing 
production in the post-war period is in the first place a problem of 
costs of production in the widest sense of the word. The increase 
in these costs is composed of two, and in some cases three, factors : 
the rise in the rate of interest to be paid on the capital invested ; 
the general rise of the price level ; and — which is of course not 
always the case — the increase of building costs above the general 
price level in consequence of the special conditions of the building 
market. 

The measures taken in various countries to encourage building 
activity may also be classified according to these three factors. 
Sometimes subsidies towards rent are paid to make up the difference 
between the economic rent of the new houses and the rent the 
tenant can pay ; sometimes the subsidies cover the risk resulting 
from a temporary excessive increase in building costs. It was only 
as an exceptional measure in some countries that the part of the 
expenditure resulting from the excessive increase in building costs 
was directly defrayed by the grant of non-repayable subsidies. 
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When the money market is not capable of providing the sums 
required for building operations, the public authorities have occa- 
sionally undertaken building on their own account or lent the 
needed capital from their own funds. These loans may take either 
of two forms : short-term building credits for the period up to the 
completion of the building, and long-term credits on mortgage, 
which take the place of the former. In many countries the short- 
term credit is easier to obtain than the long-term, as capital in 
search of a permanent investment finds other far more advan- 
tageous openings. In all the countries of Central and Southern 
Europe efforts to ensure the supply of the capital needed for mort- 
gages on tolerable terms occupy a large place in the housing policy, 
and the measures taken to reach this goal are by no means limited 
to the assistance of public utility building. Where the resources 
of the building credit institutions are insufficient, special loans have 
occasionally been issued, guaranteed by the State or by the local 
authorities. 

Lastly, a serious obstacle to the development of building by 
private enterprise is the circumstance, mentioned above, that in 
fixing the value of the building which determines the sum to be 
lent on mortgage, a lower figure is taken than that corresponding 
to the cost of building. Special measures have sometimes been 
taken to remedy this drawback ; the guarantee by a public corpora- 
tion of mortgages secured on the buildings has proved particularly 
effective. 

In any case, in every country in which a system of rent re- 
strictions is in force an adequate production of dwelling houses is 
impossible without some form of subsidies from public funds. 
This is true in all circumstances of the small dwellings whose 
tenants cannot afford to pay much rent. In some countries, 
therefore, State aid is directed primarily to this category of dwellings. 

Funds for the payment of subsidies are often found by arranging 
that the rents of old houses shall be gradually increased, and that 
part of the increase shall be taken in the form of a tax and go 
to constitute a special building fund. 

The housing problem, however, should not be considered exclu- 
sively from the narrow standpoint of housing welfare. It is equally 
a production problem of the highest importance, since continuous 
employment for the building industry and the industries that 
supply building materials, adapted to the fluctuations of the 
economic situation, is an essential factor in the maintenance of 
economic equilibrium, and is of special importance in neutralising 
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the effects of economic depressions. From the point of view of 
production policy it is therefore not indifferent whether an appro- 
priate part of the available capital of the country is used to build 
new dwellings. Nor is it indifferent whether increased building 
activity comes at a period of extreme tightness of the money 
market and intense industrial production, or whether it begins 
when a depression has already set in — a far more propitious 
moment from the point of view of the general economy. If houses 
are built under the free play of ordinary economic forces, the equi- 
librium suitable to the moment is automatically reached, which will 
not be so if building activity is primarily dependent on aid from 
public funds. In all countries, however, in which the rents paid 
by the bulk of the population are still far below the level that would 
give an adequate return on new buildings, a decisive réle in provid- 
ing the population with the necessary dwellings will fall to the State 
housing policy for some considerable time to come, if indeed it 
can ever be dispensed with. In the choice of its measures, therefore, 
@ housing policy that aims at promoting building by help from 
public funds must always give due weight to the importance of 
building operations in relation to industria! production in general. 











The Progress of Organisation among 
Intellectual Workers 


The post-war economic depression has seriously ajfected the 
position of intellectual workers, most of whom now form a sort of 
new proletariat. Quite apart from the difficulty of estimating accurately 
the value of their services, there has often been a tendency, under the 
influence of the economies adopted after the war in many countries, 
and also of changes in public taste, to under-estimate their contribution 
to the general progress. The situation is aggravated by the “ over- 
production of intellectual workers ”, the overcrowding of the liberal 
professions, and reductions in staff among civil servants and private 
employees. Finally, whereas manual workers have already succeeded 
in obtaining many of their demands, those of intellectual workers, 
who are often scattered or insufficiently organised, have remained 
more or less without effect. 

Among intellectual workers, however, it is now increasingly 
realised that systematic and concerted action is needed to improve 
their conditions of life and work, and public opinion is also being 
turned to the subject of their economic and social situation. This 
has already been the subject of a number of books, pamphlets, and 
articles. 

As the International Labour Office was entrusted by the Treaty 
of Peace with the work of studying social and economic conditions 
and protecting the interests of workers of all categories, it could not 
ignore this problem. On the eve of the first session of the Advisory 
Committee on Intellectual Workers, to be held at Geneva on 22 October, 
it has been thought that a short account of the progress of organisation 
among intellectual workers would be useful. An attempt is first 
made to define the term “ intellectual workers”. This is followed 
by a description of their principal organisations, their chief professional 
demands, their mutual relations and relations with other bodies. 
Finally, suggestions are made as to the services that the International 
Labour Office might render to the movement. 





1 For instance, the article published in Vox Studentium (Henri Fuss: “ Le 
probléme du chémage des intellectuels devant 1’Organisation internationale du 
Travail ’’, Feb. 1927; “ Over-production of Intellectuals ”, etc.); in L’ Europe 
Nouvelle, 10 March 1928 : “ Surproduction de travail intellectuel ?” by F. Mav- 
RETTE; the pamphlets by A. WEBER: Die Not der geistigen Arbeiter; and 
E. M. Latuam : World Student Statistics ; and Charles RreBEN’s book : Ox en sont 
les carriéres libérales ? Cf. also International Labour Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, 
Oct. 1921: “The International Protection of Intellectual Workers ”; and 
Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923 : “ Intellectual Workers and the Labour Market ”, 
by Vincenzo CASTRILLO. 
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THE DEFINITION OF AN INTELLECTUAL WORKER 


NHE old distinction between “ trades ” and “ professions ”’, 
between “ manual ” workers and “ intellectual ” workers, 
still holds traditionally, but in actual fact it is becoming more 
and more difficult, if not altogether impossible, to draw any clear 
line between these two groups. For this reason it is very hard 
to give a definition covering all intellectual workers, and them 
only. After several years of study the International Federation 
of Intellectual Workers formulated the following definition at 
its fourth Congress (September 1927): ‘ An intellectual worker 
is one who derives his means of subsistence from work in which 
mental effort, initiative, and personality habitually predominate 
over physical effort. ’’ This definition brings out the principal 
characteristics of intellectual workers : initiative ; the importance 
of personality (and hence a tendency to individualism) — the 
feature which marks off the intellectual worker most clearly from 
other categories of workers ; and differentiation from the amateur 
or dilettante. 

But this empirical definition, framed from observation of 
groups usually considered to be typical “ intellectual workers ”’, 
does not help to determine the class in which artistic craftsmen 
(e.g. master glass-workers who have to create new models, artistic 
bookbinders), practising surgeons, dentists, secretaries, etc. are 
to be placed. As a rule, custom decides where the line is to be 
drawn, but there is no rational foundation for a distinction which 
places an engine-driver, whose work is mainly intellectual, among 
manual workers, and a typist, whose work is mainly manual, 
among intellectual workers.* Further, the distinction is arbitrary, 
as it often varies from one country to another. For instance. 
where teachers are employed by the State they are considered 
as officials — and it will be remembered that civil servants and 
officials often refuse to be classified as intellectual workers ; 
whereas in countries where the schools are not under State control. 
teachers are considered as intellectual workers ; in some countries 
instrumental musicians belong to a manual workers’ union, in 
others they belong to a federation of intellectual workers. Naturally 





1 Speech by Dr. Bruno Bauer to the Austrian Central Council of Intellectual 
Workers (Zentralrat der Geistigen Arbeiter); Neues Wiener Tageblatt, 31 Jan. 1928. 
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the widest variations are found in professions comprising many 
grades, e.g. employees in industry, technicians, draughtsmen, etc., 
and in the so-called technical professions’, i.e. engineers, agricultural 
engineers, foresters, architects, surveyors. In most countries 
no one is quite sure to which group nurses belong ; in the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, and New Zealand they are definitely 
regarded as intellectual workers because they have received a 
thorough general education leading up to an examination for a 
diploma. Yet the idea that an intellectual worker is one who 
has a certificate of sound general education is far from just, for, 
quite apart from the very varying value of such certificates in 
different countries, the mere fact of having amassed a quantity 
of knowledge is not enough to ensure the power of using and 
applying it to more or less remote practical purposes. Yet this 
idea is largely the reason why students are not usually classed as 
intellectual workers, or at least not as ‘finished ” intellectual 
workers, but rather as “ intellectual apprentices ”’ 

Considering these difficulties, therefore, it seems that a theo- 
retical definition of an “ intellectual worker ”’ is at present beyond 
reach. The safest and soundest method is an empirical enumeration 
of the professions that may be considered to include intellectual 
workers, remembering always, however, that the list so prepared 
is not final, but can be supplemented as new professions are 
created or new professional associations organised. 

Anyone who works to acquire knowledge for purposes of 
intellectual advancement, or not directly for practical purposes, 
such as a scholar, research worker, inventor, chemist, or engineer, 
is everywhere regarded as an intellectual worker; so also are 
those who employ the capacities thus acquired in more or less 
liberal professions, such as doctors, surgeons, dentists, veterinary 
surgeons, dispensing chemists, lawyers, architects, or in higher 
positions in industry or administrative work, such as actuaries, 
accountants, etc. By an extension of the conception of intellec- 
tual workers, the category is also made to include workers 
responsible for artistic production (arts and letters), such 
as sculptors, painters, decorative artists, writers, editors, com- 
posers, musicians, and theatrical and cinema artistes. Persons 
responsible for educational work are usually considered intellectual 
workers; in any case, members of the teaching profession 
not under State control are placed in this class. 








1 Cf. RIEBEN : op. cit., p. 97. 
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It thus appears that intellectual workers occupy very varied 
situations and have very varied functions. Their aspirations, 
therefore, also vary widely. This, combined with their fundamental 
individualism and their particularism, explains the difficulty of 
organising them in associations for the defence of their common 


professional interests. 
THE ORGANISATION OF INTELLECTUAL WORKERS 


The regulation and improvement of intellectual workers’ 
conditions of work depend largely on the existence of firmly 
established professional organisations, having a considerable 
number of disciplined members and capable of putting forward 
and supporting a programme of well-defined demands within 
reasonable bounds. Now the weakness of the intellectual workers’ 
movement has for long been due precisely to the absence of such 
organisations. The individualism of intellectual workers prevented 
them from joining organisations, in which moreover the distinctions 
between professions were often not clearly drawn. 

In this field considerable progress has been made of late. The 
number of organisations is steadily growing ; of international ones 
alone there are now over fifty, some of them, covering all parts 
of the world, with a membership of thousands and even hundreds 
of thousands. It would be difficult here to enumerate all these 
organisations ; all that we can do is to examine briefly those which 
seem the most important owing to their degree of ‘ profession- 
alism ”’, internationalism, and representative authority. Similarly, 
no account can be taken of organisations which aim at facilitating 
the technical side of intellectual co-operation, but do not deal 
with professional demands or the improvement of the social and 
economic conditions of their members. The subject of particular 
interest to such a body as the International Labour Office, which 
was set up for the protection of the workers, is the defence of 
the various professional interests. 

The following are therefore mentioned only for purposes of 
reference : the Federation of Intellectual Associations, an important 
association founded in 1924 by C. de Rohan, which groups the 
intellectual élite of all countries for the purpose of facilitating 
the exchange of ideas and personal relations in a manner likely 
to create a favourable atmosphere for reciprocal understanding 
between nations; the Pen Club, an international association 
of writers, journalists, and poets; the International Critics’ 
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Association ; the International Literary and Artistic Association ; 
the International Committee for Popular Theatres, founded on 
the occasion of the first International Congress of Amateur Actors, 
recently held at Prague ; the International Society of Contemporary 
Music, etc. All these bodies indicate that a sense is now growing 
up among intellectual workers of the value of collaboration and 
association; but from the point of view of obtaining material 
and moral advantages they are of less interest than the professional 
organisations, which are numerous and often very representative. 

Among the international professional associations some, such 
as those of doctors, artists, journalists, teachers, etc., are already 
firmly founded and well developed. Others, on the contrary, such 
as those of engineers, lawyers, and architects, are at present in 
course of formation. Some consist of intellectual workers who aim 
at acquiring new knowledge or using and developing the knowledge 
they have acquired in their profession, as, for instance, the 
associations of engineers, chemists, doctors, lawyers, and other 
learned societies, to which group may be added the various 
students’ associations, often very live and vigorous bodies. Others 
consist of intellectual workers who are responsible for educational 
work and the diffusion of knowledge, such as associations of 


teachers and journalists; in many countries this group includes 
associations of officials. Others, finally, consist of artists, such 
as musicians, actors, cinema actors, etc., who have combined for 
the common defence of their special interests. 

Among the many associations in these various groups preference 
will be given here to those which, especially in the international 
field, have shown greater activity and more interest in social and 


economic questions. 

Reference has already been made to the importance of the 
organisations of doctors. The most powerful is the International 
Medical Association1, to which are affiliated national associations 
in Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Latvia, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Rumania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom, Sweden, Switzerland, and Uruguay. Its object is to 
form a centre for collecting and circulating information and 
promoting intercourse between national organisations of physicians, 
in order to enable each organisation to profit by the experience 





1 Founded 1925; address : 25 Rue Louis le Grand, Paris. 
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of others for the study of the numerous professional problems that 
affect the public and private life of physicians. Its work is thus 
strictly limited to professional problems, to the exclusion of purely 
scientific matters. Side by side with this body there are other 
more specialised medical associations, namely, the International 
Association of School Doctors!; the International Association of 
Mechano-Therapeutists? ; and, in a slightly different direction, the 
General Association of Municipal Health Officers and Engineers.® 
All these aim at the study of professional questions. Certain 
related professions also have an international organisation ; for 
instance, the International Dental Federation‘ has a large member- 
ship in Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Chile, Cuba, Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Hungary, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Luxemburg, Mexico, the Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, Russia, the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Kingdom, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of 
South Africa, and the United States. Its bulletin, published in 
English, French, German, and Spanish, is the medium of expression 
for the observations and demands of the members. The Inter- 
national Pharmaceutical Federation’ aims at developing dispensing 
chemistry as a science and a profession on international lines. 
Similarly, the International Council of Nurses* aims at raising 
the standard of knowledge of nurses, developing their professional 
outlook, and increasing the public utility of this profession 
throughout the world. 

In the scientific field, the International Union of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry? has 28 national sections and takes a special 
interest in the social and economic questions affecting intellectual 
workers. The important profession of engineers, on the other 
hand, has not yet succeeded in setting up a general federation, 
although it has various specialised international organisations, 
such as the International Federation of Consulting Engineers’, 
the International Union of Boring Engineers®, and the Inter- 
national Federation of Industrial Artists’ and Inventors’ Associa- 





Founded 1910; address: 10 Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 
Founded 1907; address: 1 Rue des Escr'meurs, Antwerp. 
Founded 1905; addresse : 13 Rue de 1’Odéon, Paris. 
Founded 1900; address: Palais Mondial, Brussels. 
Founded 1912: address : Schenkweg 4, The Hague. 
Founded 1890; address : 14 Quai des Eaux-Vives, Geneva. 
Founded 1919; address : 49 Rue des Mathurins, Paris. 
Founded 1913; address : 29 Rue du Brencq, Brussels. 
Founded 1894; address : Gersthoferstrasse 60, Vienna. 
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tions.1 Several powerful national associations have already formed 
a federation for the Slav countries, with headquarters at Belgrade, 
and an international federation ‘vill probably soon be founded, 
as a sequel to the recent action taken by the French Union of 
Engineers’ Associations. 

Similar attempts have been made by architects, who have 
already organised a series of international congresses (with a 
secretariat at Paris), and hope to form an international association. 

The position of lawyers is somewhat different. Their inter- 
national association, founded at Vienna in 1903, has shown no 
signs of life for some time. A provisional committee, however, 
met in Paris in December 1927 and May 1928, and prepared a 
draft constitution for an International Lawyers’ Union, to be 
submitted to a constituent assembly convened for the beginning 
of next year. 

As regards university students, the names of seven of their 
international organisations are given here, in view of the size of 
these bodies. The most general is the International Students’ 
Confederation?, which has affiliated associations in 32 countries. 
In the social field, the International Student Service®, in addition 
to its annual congresses, is a very active centre of research into social 
questions relating to students and the over-production of intellectual 
workers. The International Universities’ Federation for the 
League of Nations‘ has more specialised aims, not directly connected 
with the improvement of students’ conditions of life and work. 
The World’s Student Christian Federation’, with 350,000 members 
in 28 countries, the “‘ Pax Romana ” International Federation of 
Catholic Students’ Associations*, and the World Union of Jewish 
Students’ naturally limit their action to students accepting their 
respective religious ideals. Finally, the Federation of University 
Women is concerned with the professional protection of university 
women. 

More thorough and effective organisation is sometimes to be 
found in the teaching profession and among journalists. In 1926, 
the latter founded the International Federation of Journalists®, 





41 Founded 1900; address : Palais d’Egmont, Brussels. 

2 Founded 1919; address : 82 Avenue Moliére, Brussels. 

*’ Founded 1920; address : 5 Rond-Point de Plainpalais, Geneva. 

* Founded 1924; address : 68 Rue Vandermeersch, Brussels. 

* Founded 1895; address: 13 Rue Calvin, Geneva. 

* Founded 1921; address : 215 Rue de la Palme, Fribourg (Switzerland). 
7 Founded 1924; address : 9 Rue Beauregard, Geneva. 

* Founded 1919; address : 92 Victoria Street, London. 

* Address : Palais Royal, Paris; secretary : Mr. Stephen Valot. 
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which aims at extending the activity of its affiliated organisations 
to the international field. Among other things, it proposes by 
every possible means to protect the freedom of the Press and 
of journalism, and for this purpose to acquire the necessary 
competence to intervene whenever an attack is made on the rights, 
liberties, or person of journalists. It prepares, collects, and publishes 
all documents likely to help on this work of professional defence, 
and is studying the possibility of drawing up model contracts of 
employment, both individual and collective. Its programme also 
includes the examination of the best methods of assistance and 
social welfare, and the settlement of various professional questions 
and matters of opinion which may help to improve conditions 
for the profession. It has set up several special committees, such 
as the Social Committee in Vienna, the Legal Committee in Berlin, 
the Technical Committee in Paris, etc. It has prepared a collection 
of the standard contracts for journalists used in different countries, 
and publishes bulletins in which these various matters are discussed. 
The Federation has affiliated associations in Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Latvia, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Rumania, Russia (Association of Russian Refugee 
Journalists), the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom, Spain and Catalonia, 
and Switzerland. 

The oldest association of journalists, the International 
Federation of Press Associations’, founded in 1894, is a mixed 
organisation including not only journalists, but also heads of 
newspapers and persons interested in journalism. It is based on 
the principle of joint representation, and it aims at dealing with 
all professional questions relating to the Press from the inter- 
national standpoint. In addition there are some specialised 
international associations, such as the International Federation 
of the Technical Press? and the International Association of the 
Periodical Press*, which aim at developing and improving the 
tools of the profession. The category of specialised inter- 
national associations also includes the International Association 
of Journalists Accredited to the League of Nations‘, which consists 





1 Address : 21 Rue Marbeau, Paris; secretary : Mr. Paul de Cassagnac. The 
last World Press Congress was held in London in June 1927. 

* Founded 1915; address : Chambre de Commerce internationale, Paris. 

* Founded 1910; address : 46 Rue de la Madeleine, Brussels. 

‘ Founded 1921; address: 4 Boulevard du Théatre, Geneva. 
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of the professional journalists who regularly follow the proceedings 
of the League. 

Members of the teaching profession have also formed a number 
of international organisations. The most important is the Inter- 
national Federation of Teachers’ Associations!, which was founded 
in 1926 by the national associations of England, France, and 
Germany, and now has over 500,000 members. This organisation 
is very active, and markedly international in outlook. Its aim 
is to raise the international standard of school teachers, and 
therefore of their pupils, and to protect their professional interests. 
The International Bureau of Teachers’ Federations appears to have 
ceased its activities since the war. On the other hand, the World 
Federation of Education*® holds congresses attended by some 
thousands of teachers, educationalists, and persons interested in 
teaching belonging to sixty different nationalities. The Inter- 
national Bureau of National Associations and Federations aims 
at uniting certificated teachers in public secondary and higher 
elementary schools in the bonds of friendship and international 
solidarity, with a view to contributing to the progress of secondary 
teaching and improving the material and moral conditions of the 
staff. The Educational Workers’ International consists principally 
of the Organisation of U.S.8S.R. Teachers (650,000 members out 
of a total of 700,000). As regards the International Bureau of 
Education‘, this is rather an institution for promoting international 
relations in the educational sphere than an association of persons 
engaged in teaching, although it is playing an increasing part as 
a link between the various international organisations of teachers. 

Among artistes, a certain number of important organisations 
have been formed, most of them fairly recently. The International 
Union of Dramatic Artistes® — which changed its name in 1928 
to the International Union of Artistes (Theatre, Cinema, Wire- 
less) — was only formed in 1926, at a congress held in Berlin. 
Its object is to organise artistes and to defend their artistic, social, 
and economic interests. It is prepared to co-operate with employers 
and managers in so far as they are not hostile to the interests of 





1 Address : Palais Royal, Paris; Directors : Mr. Dumas and Mr. Lapierre. 

* In this body the Anglo-Saxon element predominates. The President is 
Mr. Thomas. Congresses were held in 1923 at San Francisco, in 1925 at Edinburgh, 
and in 1927 at Toronto. The next congress will be held in 1929 at Geneva. 
Address : Columbia, Missouri. 

® Director : Mr. Vernochet. Headquarters in Paris. 

* Address : 4 Rue Charles-Bonnet, Geneva. 

* Address : Trattnerhof II, Vienna. 
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the artistes. The Federation already has 35,000 members in 
21 countries, including France, Germany, and the United States. 
Another theatrical organisation, which, however, covers several 
professions, is the Universal Theatrical Society!, which deals mainly 
with artistic questions (international tours, etc.) but does not 
neglect the social aspect. At its last congress it studied the question 
of finding employment for artistes, and that of the work of children 
in theatres. 

For musicians there is, on the one hand, an International 
Institute for Musicians’, founded by the Austrian Federation of 
Intellectual Workers under the auspices of the International 
Federation, which, with the help of subcommittees, serves as a 
centre of information for musicians on the performance of their 
compositions, the finding of employment, copyright, and all other 
questions connected with the defence of professional interests. 
There is also an International Musicians’ Union’, which comprises 
some 15 national organisations; its object is to promote the 
development of music by defending the economic and social 
interests of those who are dependent on music for their livelihood. 
The object of the International Federation of Authors and 
Composers of Music‘ is to improve and standardise the protection 
of the professional rights of authors and composers. Attempts 
are also being made, both in Europe and America, to organise 
painters and sculptors, and it is proposed to hold an international 
congress of these artists. The International Federation of Art, 
Literature, and Science® aims at protecting the professional 
interests of intellectual workers, especially from the point of view 
of scientific and intellectual copyright. 

The largest and most representative organisation is the Inter- 
national Federation of Intellectual Workers®, which is a widely 
comprehensive body, and aims at bringing together the different 
groups of intellectual workers in all countries irrespective of 
profession. Thus it is not strictly a professional association, nor 
even an interprofessional federation, but a union based on the 
wide realisation of common interests. Its object is to co-ordinate 








1 Founded 1926; address : 2 Rue Montpensier, Paris. 

* Founded 1926; address : Biickerstrasse 13/II, Vienna. 

* Founded 1924; address : 88 Avenue van Goidsnoven, Bruxelles-Forest. 

* Address : 2 Rue Montpensier, Paris. 

* Founded 1918; address: 38 bis Rue Fontaine, Paris. 

* Founded 1923; address: Institut de Coopération intellectuelle, 2 Rue Mont- 
pensier, Paris; secretary : Mr. Louis Gallié; president : Dr. Dluski, president of 
the Polish Federation of Intellectual Workers. 
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the discussions and proposals of the national federations of 
intellectual workers, with a view to improving the economic and 
social conditions of these workers, and to promoting international 
intellectual co-operation. The field of its activities is very wide ; 
here we shall only mention the five problems on which it is at 
present concentrating : (1) obtaining the place to which it considers 
intellectual workers are entitled in the International Labour 
Organisation ; (2) establishing permanent relations between all 
the professional organisations of intellectual workers, and in 
particular with their international federations; (3) organising 
joint action for the creation or extension of authors’ rights in 
artistic, literary, and scientific creations; (4) drawing up model 
contracts for intellectual workers; (5) collecting sufficient funds 
to enable intellectual workers, including students and teachers, 
to travel and stay abroad. 

On 1 December 1927 the International Federation of Intellectual 
Workers consisted of the national federations of the following 
countries : Austria (77 associations), Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia (60 associations with 251,000 members), Finland, France 
(118 associations with about 150,000 members), Great Britain 
(78 organisations), the Netherlands, Poland (17 associations with 
68,000 members), Rumania,and the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. 
Since then other bodies have affiliated, including the Uruguayan 
Federation. 

The organisation is therefore far from universal, since important 
European nations, such as Germany, Italy, and Russia, do not 
yet belong, and it is only recently that it has begun to gain a 
footing in other continents. Its influence on public opinion, 
however, is steadily gaining ground, and its annual congresses’ 
discuss questions of the first importance to all intellectual workers, 
on the basis of detailed reports prepared by the national 
federations. 

But too much stress cannot be laid on the fact that no inter- 
national organisation can exist without the support of a large 
number of affiliated national organisations. The true foundation 
of the intellectual movement is the national organisations, without 
which it would be impossible to form powerful international 
federations, whose influence is due to the number and qualifications 
of their members, as well as to the precision of the demands they 





1 The last was held at Warsaw at the end of September 1928. 
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put forward. . This is why the chief national associations of 
intellectual workers, both in Europe and in oversea countries, 
are at present so important. 

Among the more powerful national organisations not yet 
affiliated to the International Federation of Intellectual Workers 
reference may be made in particular to the German, Italian, and 
Russian associations. 

In Germany intellectual workers have formed various important 
bodies, in particular the Schuizkartell deutscher Geistarbeiter’, 
which consists of : (a) 15 associations of independent intellectual 
workers, namely, the unions of engineers, certificated engineers 
and technical engineers, lawyers, doctors, dentists, veterinary 
surgeons, architects, surveyors, authors, artistes, painters, sculptors, 
and musicians; (6) the associations of officials, combined in the 
Reichsbund der héheren Beamten, to which 11 organisations of 
ministers, judges, administrative officials,accountants and auditors, 
State school teachers, and railway, postal, and customs officials 
are affiliated ; (c) 3 associations of paid intellectual workers who 
are not officials (salaried employees, clerks, and technicians) ; 
(d) 10 associations of independent and paid intellectual workers 
(engineers, technicians, journalists, and students). The Arbetts- 
gemeinschaft der freien geistigen Berufe®, with 17 affiliated organ- 
isations, and the Gewerkschaft deutscher Geistesarbeiter*, with 
14 associations and 9,000 members, aim at defending the interests 
of the professions they represent. 

In Italy the National Federation of Fascist Intellectual Workers’ 
Unions‘ has over 100,000 registered members and comprises 
16 national unions (engineers, chemists, doctors, veterinary 
surgeons, dispensing chemists, lawyers, accountants, architects, 
journalists, authors, painters, sculptors, musicians). These unions 
of intellectual workers, which have obtained legal recognition’, 
represent all the members of the profession in question in accor- 
dance with the Fascist principle of corporative representation, and 
“ work for the protection of the interests of art, science, and letters ” 
by seeking to improve the economic and social conditions of 
intellectual workers. 





1 Founded 1923; address : Nikolassee, 24 Luckhofstrasse, Berlin. 

* Founded 1920; address : Schéneberger Ufer 34, Berlin, W.35. 

* Founded 1921; address : Bliicherstrasse 3, Berlin-Zehlendorf. 

* Founded 1922; obtained legal recognition in September 1926; address : 
366 Piazza Colonna, Rome. 

°’ By the Royal Decree of 7 April 1927. 
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In Russia intellectual workers belong to the various trade 
unions of wage earners, in which they are given a special section 
responsible for the defence of their interests. Thus doctors belong 
to the Union of Public Health Workers, professors to the educational 
union, engineers to the same union as the workers of the undertak- 
ing where they are employed. Engineers and technicians have also 
a central office, which serves as a link between their sections in 
the different unions. Public officials are affiliated to the union of 
commercial employees and clerks. The special sections are not 
wholly autonomous, and their decisions are only valid when ap- 
proved by the central committee of the union to which they 
belong.! The chief sections of intellectual workers are the following: 

Professors’ section (Teachers’ Union) ; 

Doctors’ section (Public Health Workers’ Union) ; 

Journalists’ section (Printers’ Union) ; 

All-Russian inter-trade-union bureau of engineers’ and tech- 
nicians’ sections. 

Agronomists’ section (Agricultural Workers’ Union) ; 

Actors’ section and musicians’ section (Fine Arts Unior). 


This rapid enumeration will have shown the scale on which 
the movement towards association among intellectual workers 
has been developing during the last few years. It is no doubt to 
be expected that some of these organisations will disappear in 
course of time, but it is equally possible that new organisations will 
be formed. Combination first in national and then in international 
federations, and affiliation to the Internationa] Federation of 
Intellectual Workers, would seem to be the normal course of the 
present movement, for the national organisations already belong 
to national federations, which in turn are affiliated to the Inter- 
national Federation. The strength of this tendency is increasing 
with the disappearance of the differences due to the war; and it 
is to be hoped that as international relations between intellectual 
workers become more frequent, the bodies they have created for 
their protection, which have hitherto remained on national ground, 
will be grouped in international federations, thus facilitating the 
movement for the social and economic advancement of intellectual 





1 An exception is made for authors in view of their particular situation. They 
have their own independent association, the Federation of Soviet Authors, although 
it is not entitled to the same rights as the trade unions. It comprises the more 
important organisations of authors, such as the All-Russian Authors’ Association, 
the All-Russian Association of Proletarian Authors, the All-Russian Society of 
Peasant Authors. 
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workers. In these days, when the interdependence of all nations 
and all social factors is being increasingly realised, important and 
lasting reforms, here as elsewhere, can be carried out only on the 
international plane, with the further condition of being supported 
by organisations of intellectual workers, whose authority is rein- 
forced by the degree of their universality. 


SocraL AND Economic DEMANDS OF INTELLECTUAL 
WORKERS. 


It has been shown above that each professional group has aims 
of its own, relating particularly to a given category of workers. 
There can be no question here of describing the total programme 
of demands of all intellectual workers, for as yet no such programme 
has been put forward by the workers themselves. Unless the 
formulae used are left vague and general, it is difficult to put 
forward demands which shall be at once precise, justifiable, and 
common to all intellectual workers. The differences between the 
various intellectual professions are such that the problems they 
raise are quite distinct and demand special solutions. The period 
of generous and insubstantial dreaming belongs to the past, and 
instead definite demands are made, according as organisations are 
formed capable of understanding and formulating them. Each 
professional group expresses its particular requirements ; but the 
work of synthesising and expressing common aspirations is not yet 
possible. All social progress, particularly in the international 
field, is slow ; the work must be done in stages, proceeding from the 
simple to the complex, first expressing the demands of each group, 
next compiling a complete list, and then seeing which are the most 
general as well as the most precise, most definite, and most easily 
realisable. 

Among the well-defined problems latterly submitted to public 
opinion and international bodies by the organisations of intellectual 
workers a few may be cited as examples. Thus, the Fourth Congress 
of the International Federation of Intellectual Workers requested 
the International Labour Office to study the question of the 
clause concerning the re-employment of engineers and technicians. 
The Federation, after considering the detailed reports submitted 
by Mr. Dubois, Secretary of the Union of French Engineers’ 
Associations, and Mr. Bakker, Netherlands Delegate to the Congress, 
unanimously adopted a resolution to the effect that “ any agreement 
between employer and employee limiting the professional activities 
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of the latter after the expiry or cancellation of his contract (anti- 
competition clause) should be illegal and prohibited if the employee 
at the date of the agreement is under age or if his salary does not 
exceed 24,000 French francs on the expiry of his employment ”. 
It also defined the cases in which, owing to a higher salary, such 
an agreement might be valid, and concluded by demanding that 
the enforcement of the proposed regulations should be within the 
competence of professional judges or joint tribunals. 

A further question, of interest to thousands of engineers and 
technicians, is that of the protection of salaried inventors. The 
Congress of the International Association for Social Progress 
held at Montreux in September 1926 adopted a resolution in favour 
of introducing regulations in all countries for the protection of 
inventions by employees and the recognition of “ their rights to 
a patent establishing their priority”. At the request of the 
International Employees’ Federation and various national organisa- 
tions of employees, the International Labour Office has undertaken 
an enquiry into this question. A preliminary report has been sent 
to these organisations and to the International Committee on 
Intellectual Co-operation, and the enquiry is still in progress, 
in accordance with a resolution approved successively by the 
Council and the Assembly of the League of Nations, and in collabor- 
ation with the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. 

The professional questions raised by journalists are not 
less definite. The report just completed by the International 
Labour Office on the conditions of life and work of journalists 
and the report of the International Congress of Journalists held 
at Geneva in 1926 both indicate that organised journalists are at 
present paying much attention to a question involving both 
pecuniary and moral considerations. This is the question, raised 
by the International Federation of Journalists, of the pecuniary 
or other guarantees to be given to a journalist if his employment 
terminates owing to a change in the policy of his paper. Can such 
guarantees be included in an Internationa] Labour Convention ? 
This is a problem of professional honour and intellectual honesty 
which appears to call for a definite solution. 

Artistes in various professions have also formulated certain 
definite demands and asked for an enquiry to be made into different 
professional and social problems. For instance, they have so far 
interested public opinion in the conditions of work in the cinema 
industry that the Finnish Ministry of Social Affairs and the Inter- 
national Cinematograph Congress held at Paris in 1926 requested 
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the International Labour Office to study the provisions in various 
countries concerning not only the age, hours of work, and remunera- 
tion of artistes, but also the hygienic conditions, the customary 
contracts of employment, and the legislation or other regulations 
in force. The Union of French-Speaking Artistes has asked the 
Office to enquire into the systems adopted in different countries 
for finding employment for artistes, in order to ascertain the actual 
facts and study the possibilities of action on a question of such 
importance for all dramatic artistes. 

Reference has been made to these questions, to the study of 
which the International Labour Office is contributing, because 
they illustrate the desire of the various organisations to begin by 
attacking definite and obvious points and to succeed in a clearly 
circumscribed field before drawing up programmes whose very 
complexity would reduce theirchance of success. Some organisa- 
tions, however, have recently formulated a general programme of 
social action. The International Union of Dramatic Artistes 
at the meeting of its Executive Committee in November 1927 
decided to study : (1) the difficulties placed in the way of touring 
artistes in certain countries by legal or contractual provisions 
tending to prevent the entry of foreign artistes into the country ; 
(2) the conditions of work of theatrical artistes (the International 
Labour Office has been asked to undertake an enquiry into the 
tendency of certain countries to regulate these conditions by special 
legislation) ; (3) the question of securing reduced fares for theatrical 
artistes travelling in groups. Rees 

The problem already mentioned of finding employment for 
artistes! is also one that the Universal Theatrical Society proposed 
to study. At its congress held in June 1927 it adopted resolutions 
recommending : (1) “ that in all countries the methods of engage- 
ment of theatrical artistes be placed ona uniform basis by joint 
action, and that private theatrical agencies be abolished or prevent- 
ed from collecting a proportion of their salary from artistes as a 
fee ; and that international regulations be drawn up by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference dealing with the legal and social 
problems affecting all theatrical workers” ; (2) “that in all coun- 
tries the strictest possible regulations be drawn up to prevent the 
employment in theatres of children under a certain age” (imini- 
mum 7 years), and to ensure that as from that age they have 
effective protection and supervision ; the Congress also asked the 








1 Raised by the Union of French-Speaking Artistes. See also below, 
under the heading “ Reports and Enquiries ”’, 
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International Labour Office to study the question of the protection 
of children employed in theatres and cinema studios; (3) “ that 
national laws and an International Convention should be adopted 
for the effective protection of the interests of all artistes and 
performers. ” 

The International Musicians’ Union has similarly adopted a 
fairly wide programme of social demands. The resolution carried 
at the 1927 Congress in Paris by delegates from fifteen national 
organisations notes “that the economic and social position of 
musicians is everywhere unsatisfactory ” because “the interests 
of musicians are not sufficiently safeguarded by labour legislation ” ; 
it asks “ the competent authorities in all countries! to adopt 
special measures for the protection of musicians, including : (1) an 
uninterrupted weekly rest of 36 hours without reduction of wages ; 
(2) a maximum working day of 6 hours ; (3) paid annual holidays 
of reasonable length ; (4) insurance against disablement resulting 
from illness, invalidity, or old age, the employer to continue to 
pay wages in case of illness for a certain period ; (5) protection 
of professional interests against abuses; abolition of private 
employment agencies ; (6) prohibition for all musicians of overtime 
in excess of the 6 hours already laid down, even by way of subsidiary 
work in another undertaking or occupation. ’ 

It is perhaps surprising that only a few special categories of 
intellectual workers, such as dramatic artistes and musicians, 
should have formulated a systematic programme of demands 
and it is therefore impossible to generalise. But even these fragmen- 
tary demands are still more or less far from being satisfied* ; and 
it must be recognised that the chances of success of a programme 
for the improvement of the present conditions of intellectual 
workers will depend largely on the urgency and precision of the 
reforms demanded, the amount of study devoted to the means of 
realising them, especially in the international field, and the degree 
of support given them by associations that are already highly 
organised. 

Can it therefore be said that no general professional question 
is at present interesting intellectual workers as a whole ? If the more 
or less explicit objects of the various associations are considered 





1 The Congress expressed the hope that the International Labour Office would 
energetically support its demands before the various Governments. 

* This is why the first four questions mentioned have been included in the 
terms of reference of the new Advisory Committee on Intellectual Workers set up 
by the International Labour Office, which will be discussed below. 
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rather than their programmes, it will be found that intellectual 
workers are anxious to obtain remuneration for their work which 
shall be more in proportion to the services rendered and “ suffi- 
cient to live on ”, and to have a certain amount of leisure, short 
enough hours to allow of recreation and enable them to increase 
and improve their store of knowledge ; finally, it is their ambition 
to be able to assert their personality and retain all their freedom 
of opinion and professional honour. 

But there is one question that interests all the present organisa- 
tions as well as all unorganised intellectual workers, and that is 
the question of unemployment.! It has already given rise to wide- 
spread concern, forthe shortage of work and of posts for intellectual 
workers exists in all European, American, and Asiatic countries. 
Unemployment is particularly severe in Japan and Central Europe, 
and the reason it appears less so in the United States is that there 
many intellectual workers do not shrink from undertaking other 
duties side by side with their principal occupation. The problem 
has already been studied in much detail. The International Student 
Service has devoted a special number of its review to the question?, 
and has recently published statistics of what might be called the 
“ over-production of intellectual workers ”.* In April 1927 the 
Committee of representatives of international students’ organisa- 
tions convened by the League of Nations requested the International 
Labour Office and its new Advisory Committee on Intellectual 
Workers to examine this problem with a view to arriving at a 
practical solution. This will be hard to find, owing to the complexity 
of the question and the inadequate information on the extent 
of the phenomenon that can be derived from Government statistics, 
the records of employment exchanges, or other official sources. 
Yet it is becoming daily more urgent, because the “ over-production 
of intellectual workers ” is growing more marked in most countries. 
The number of university students is rising steadily. In several 
countries it is ten times as high as before the war.‘ In the United 
States alone there are no less than 726,624 university students. 
The States formed since the war have founded several new univer- 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, article by Mr. CastrrIn11 
already cited. 

* Vox Studentium, Feb. 1927. 

* INTERNATIONAL StupENT Service: World Student Statistics, by E. M. 
LaTHAM. 1928. 

‘ It is stated that there are at present in Europe over 40,000 university 
graduates in a critical situation, and this number increases at the end of each 
academic year. Cf. Leacue or Nations, INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE ON 
INTELLECTUAL CO-OPERATION, Aug. 1927. 
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sities ; this has led to a great increase in the number of students 
at the very time when openings for emigration and settlement 
of intellectual workers abroad are being considerably reduced. 
The result is great distress. Japan, Germany, and Austria, among 
others, have made efforts to find manual or other work for their 
necessitous intellectual workers. Certain experiments — necessarily 
fragmentary — have been tried. For instance, Russian refugees, 
both students and graduates, have been placed as agricultural 
workers in Canada and South America. But such remedies can 
only be temporary and very partial]. It seems impossible to improve 
the situation otherwise than by degrees and for each of the various 
professions in turn. Yet the joint action of the organisations of 
intellectual workers and students on the one hand and the Govern- 
ments on the other must in time prove effective ; and a remedy 
for the present state of affairs may be found partly through vocation- 
al guidance, limiting the number of students who enter the 
universities and making better allowance for possible openings 
in the various professions, and partly through a thorough reform 
of present methods of finding employment for intellectual workers, 
a reform which they can largely achieve for themselves by the 
concerted action of their well-organised associations. 


THe “ Unttry or LABOUR” AND THE INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The more general aims of intellectual workers and the demands 
common to them all will have shown that the main efforts of their 
associations are directed to the essential points that at present 
interest all workers : the fight against unemployment, higher pay, 
shorter hours of work, the improved status of the worker. All 
who participate in production, in its improvement or the realisation 
of moral ends or the organisation of social life, whether they 
produce material wealth or render intellectual, moral, or artistic 
services, all have ultimately the same desire to see their work 
appreciated and their value recognised and to receive adequate 
remuneration. No doubt the means will differ from one group of 
workers to another. One worker makes use of his physical 
strength and technical skill, another of his intellectual powers 
or faculties of artistic invention; one engages in arduous daily 
toil, the other has had to spend years of study in colleges and 
universities, often at the cost of heavy sacrifices. Their ways 
of life also differ. The habits, tastes, and views of a manual worker 


5 
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are not the same as those of an intellectual worker, although the 
differences are becoming less marked, and there is now much 
less difference between the mentality of an electrician or mechanic 
and that of an engineer or doctor, than between this same skilled 
worker and a labourer, or between the engineer and a musician 
or actor. But this tradition of the differences between manual 
and intellectual workers is the origin of a cleavage that has produced 
the existing trade unions of manual workers on the one hand and 
the associations of intellectual workers on the other. The funda- 
mental individualism of the intellectual worker or the artist, 
hitherto maintained by long tradition as much as by the need to 
protect his personality, still hinders united trade union action. 
But it is becoming clearer every day that the social problems 
that call for attention are the same for all workers, and that 
the only differences lie in the degree of acuteness and the difficulty 
of solution. 

This has been well realised by the International Federation 
of Trade Unions, which, at its 1927 Congress held in Paris, passed 
a resolution containing the following passages : 


In view of . . . the increasing importance of non-manual workers 
and civil servants in economic and political life, it is important to win 
over these sections of the working people for the international trade 
union movement and to place them in a position to co-operate closely 
with manual workers. For this reason the “ free ” trade union movement 
of all lands should strive to induce non-manual workers’ and civil 
servants’ unions to affiliate and encourage the formation of such 
unions. .. . 

Wherever joint organisations of manual and non-manual workers 
have already been formed and have proved their worth, this co-operation 
should be encouraged. .. . 

Professional workers who are in the position of permanent employees 
should be organised in non-manual workers’ unions. The international 
trade union movement should adopt the same attitude towards 
representatives of salaried employees and civil servants and admit 
them to all its administrative bodies, thus enabling the International 
Federation of Trade Unions to act openly as an institution representing 
both manual and non-manual workers. 


This resolution illustrates the tendency of manual workers 
to tighten the existing bonds between them and salaried employees 
and officials, and even intellectual workers in the liberal professions. 
The conditions of work of intellectual workers are already in many 
cases settled on the same terms and at the same time as those of 
other groups of workers. The organisations of intellectual workers 
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are anxious to obtain collective agreements securing to them, as 
to other workers, certain guarantees concerning remuneration, 
stability of employment, and security, which are indispensable 
for loyal and productive work. Certain International Labour 
Conventions and most national laws, regulations, and agreements 
make no difference between the indispensable guarantees to be 
granted to all who depend on their work for their living. Protection 
is however still inadequate ; experience has shown that the best 
methods of increasing it are social legislation, trade unionism, 
and the co-operation of all workers without distinction. 

Thus the “ unity of labour ” so well described by Mr. Justin 
Godart and that “ unity in fundamental demands ” which has 
emerged in the above survey might well be completed by “ unity 
of action”. It is the impossibility of separating the work of 
production from the conditions of its progress and of its very 
existence, and of not wishing to secure the recognition of the 
dignity of all labour, that makes it necessary for protection by 
international action to be extended to all workers. It is this 
“unity of labour ” which defines and justifies the action of the 
International Labour Organisation. By virtue of Part XIII of 
the Treaty of Peace, the Organisation’s task is to establish by 
international action a system of social justice for all workers 
without distinction. There was therefore no constitutional reason 
why the International Labour Office should ignore intellectual 
workers ; on the contrary, it was its duty to consider the economic 
and social protection of this important category of workers. Its 
competence in this field has never been contested, and the Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co-operation has directly 
recognised that the Office is entitled to consider all questions 
concerning the economic conditions of intellectual workers. 

The relations of the International Labour Office with the 
organisations of intellectual workers and its efforts to collect and 
distribute all information concerning their professional interests, 
in accordance with the duty imposed on it by the Peace Treaty, 
are not of recent date. As early as 1921, at the request of Mr. Godart, 
the Governing Body of the Office considered the possibility of 
setting up a committee on intellectual workers ; later on it got 
into touch with the International Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation when this body was set up by the League of Nations. 
The Office obtained permanent representation on this Committee, 
and mutual relations have proceeded on normal lines ; the repre- 
sentative of the International Labour Office has attended all 
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sessions of the Committee and taken part in its work, as well 
as in that of the various subcommittees. The Office has thus 
contributed towards the work of intellectual co-operation; for 
instance, by preparing a monograph on the conditions of life and 
work of musicians, at the request of the Committee itself. It 
similarly placed itself in close touch with the International Institute 
of Intellectual Co-operation, when this body was set up at Paris 
in January 1926, with a view to laying the foundations for effective 
scientific collaboration. 

Meanwhile, however, the idea put forward by Mr. Godart 
was making progress. The repeated requests of the International 
Federation of Intellectual Workers and the proposal of Mr. de 
Michelis led to the creation of an Advisory Committee on Intellec- 
tual Workers, an advisory body of the International Labour 
Organisation “for promoting the defence of the economic and 
social interests of intellectual workers ”. All questions of detail 
concerning the composition and functions of this Committee were 
to be examined by a committee consisting of three members of 
the Governing Body of the International Labour Office and two 
members of the International Committee on Intellectual Co-opera- 
tion. This committee of five, in accordance’ with the suggestion 


of the Governing Body, met at Brussels on 19 December 1927.1 
It submitted to the Governing Body a resolution concerning the 
composition of the Committee and proposals for the questions to 
be placed on the agenda of the April 1928 session, which was 
examined, amended, and finally accepted by the Governing Body. 
The final text is as follows : 


I. The Advisory Committee shall be composed as follows : 


(1) Five permanent Officers, three representing the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office and two representing the 
League of Nations International Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. 

These Officers will indicate to which of the two organisations 
(International Labour Organisation or Committee on Intellectual 
Co-operation) the study and solution of the problems before the 
Committee should be entrusted. 


(2) Representatives of the most important national and inter- 
national organisations of intellectual workers, the list of such organisa- 
tions being revised periodically by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office. 





1 This meeting was attended by Mr. de Michelis, Mr. Lambert-Ribot, and 
Mr. Oudegeest on behalf of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
and by Mr. Destrée and Professor Einstein on behalf of the International 


Committee on Intellectual Co-operation. 
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The Committee, consisting of its Officers and the representatives 
referred to above, will examine from a general point of view the 
questions coming within its scope. 

For a period of two years (1928-1929) the organisations permitted 
to appoint representatives will be the following : 

International Federation of Intellectual Workers (4 members). 
International Federation of Journalists (1 member). 

German organisations of intellectual workers (1 member). 
Italian organisations of intellectual workers (1 member). 
Intellectual workers of extra-European countries (2 members). 
International Organisation of Industrial] Employers (2 members). 

(3) Experts appointed to consider questions on the agenda on 
which they are specially competent. 

So far as possible these experts will be appointed on a principle of 
joint representation and represent, if necessary, the various interests 


involved. 

II. The agenda of the coming meeting of the Advisory Committee 
shall be : 

(1) Termination of employment of journalists in the event of a 
change occurring in the policy of their newspaper. 

(2) Stipulation concerning the acceptance of other employment 
in the case of engineers and technical staff leaving an establishment. 

(3) Finding of employment for theatrical artistes. 

(4) Inventions by employees. 

III. The question of unemployment among intellectual workers 
will form the subject of a report by the International Labour Office, 
prepared in collaboration with the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-opération, to be submitted to members of the Committee before the 
end of 1928. 

The Advisory Committee on Intellectual Workers was finally 
constituted at the Thirty-ninth Session of the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office in April 1928. According to 
the decision of the Governing Body at its Fortieth Session in June 
1928 the Advisory Committee is to meet at Geneva in October 
1928, and thus enters at once on its activities. It will assist the 
International Labour Office in that part of its task which aims at 
facilitating the intellectual work without which production cannot 
make progress. As was clearly stated by Mr. de Michelis at the 
Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference, to collect 
resolutions and reports is not the only duty of this body; it has 
also an active part to play, that of generating new sources of 
energy and encouraging new adhesions to a movement which 
may be expected to widen the moral basis of the International 
Labour Organisation by giving new impetus to those forces to 
which civilisation owes its greatest conquests. 








The Agricultural Workers’ Federation 


of Palestine 


by 
Dr. Walter PreEvss, 


The General Federation of Jewish Labour of Eretz-Israel (Pales- 
tine), to which the Agricultural Workers’ Federation is affiliated, 
recently forwarded to the International Labour Office the following 
article, which seems of sufficient interest to be published in the Review. 
The Agricultural Workers’ Federation was a pioneer of trade unionism 
in Palestine, and indeed in the whole Near East ; owing to the excep- 
tional circumstances in which it was created and has developed, it 
has a scope and range of activities which render an account of its 
history and present situation of considerable interest. The writer is 
closely acquainted with the Federation, and his article throws light on 
its views and aspirations, as well as on the difficulties with which i 
has had to contend. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN AGRICULTURE 


GRICULTURE occupies the most important place in Pales- 

tinian economics, the country being mainly agrarian in 

character. As a result agricultural workers constitute a considerable 
part of Palestinian labour. 

The methods of working and distribution of property in the 
agriculture of the country depend to a great extent on the natural 
and geographical conditions ruling in the various agricultural 
regions, i.e. quality of soil, water supply, and market opportunities. 
As far as the question of the principal forms of farming is concerned, 
it is necessary to distinguish two regions. ) 

The first region, confined mainly to the seashore in the southern 
and central part of Palestine, carries on intensive agriculture, 
based chiefly on irrigated plantations and on exports of its products 
abroad. These methods naturally demand considerable amounts of 
capital. This form of agriculture has a conspicuous industrial 
character and it can be defined as productive activity intensified 
on the basis of the specialisation of labour and consequently on the 
basis of mutual exchange of products. 
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Intensive agriculture has given rise to specific forms of labour 
conditions and management. Farms based on intensive agriculture, 
or plantations, are in the main highly capitalised and employ a 
considerable number of wage-paid workers. The plantations are not 
scattered in single farms, but are concentrated in big colonies, 
and each farm employs a fair number of workers. The workers are 
not permanently employed on the same farm but work alternately 
at different places. Seasonal labour prevails. Plantations consist of 
orange groves, almonds, vineyards, and of late also bananas. 

The home of mixed farming based on supply of the farmer’s 
own needs and home markets is in the north of Palestine and those 
lands of southern and central Palestine which are not suitable for 
plantations. This form of farming includes corn growing, the 
cultivation of vegetables, a little fruit growing, cattle breeding, 
poultry and bee keeping. Possibilities for the employment of 
wage-paid labour are very limited. The great majority of farms 
based on mixed agriculture do not employ any hired labour and are 
organised in a co-operative form. In those farms for mixed agricul- 
ture where wage-paid labour is actually used, only one or two 
workers are permanently employed on every farming unit, and 
seasonal workers are taken on only for a short time during seasons 
of pressing need. As the colony with rich farmers is characteristic 
of the intensive agriculture of Judea, so the smallholding without 
hired labour constitutes a distinct feature of mixed agriculture in 
Galilee. 


AGRICULTURAL WORKERS AND THEIR PROBLEMS 


Jewish agriculture in Palestine is closely connected with colonis- 
ing activities, and as a result of unceasing development the numbers 
of men employed in agriculture and the area of land under cultiva- 
tion are subject to frequent changes. 

In the last census of Jewish agriculture in the country, which 
was taken by the Palestine Zionist Executive in April 1927, 130 
places were enumerated. If we consider a large settlement and the 
adjacent territories as a geographical unit, then we may group 
these places into 101 agricultural settlements, 3 semi-agricultural 
places, and 12 farms scattered throughout the country. Of these 
agricultural settlements, 32 are located in Judea, 12 in the Plain of 
Sharon, 32 in the Plain of Jesreel, 16 in Lower Galilee, and 9 in 
Upper Galilee. Most of them have a very small population, about 
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one-half being inhabited by less than 100 persons each. In 42 
settlements there are from 100 to 500 persons, and in only 5 does the 
population exceed 1,000. 

The aggregate population living in the agricultural and semi- 
agricultural places was 30,500, as compared with 15,172 registered 
by the Government Census in October 1922, 11,600 estimated in 
1913, and 5,592 enumerated in 1900. There was thus an increase 
of 100 per cent. during four and a half years (October 1922 to April 
1927). The following figures show the economic position of the 
agricultural population: of the 30,500 persons enumerated, 
13,751 persons (2,586 families) were living on their farms (each 
farm being over 10 dunams?), 8,441 (2,076 families) were living on 
their plots and on farms of less than 10 dunams, and 8,308 were 
landless. 

Classified by occupation the figures are as follows : 


DISTRIBUTION BY OCCUPATION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
POPULATION 





! 
| Distribution by 


Distribution by sex working status 


| Em- 

| ployers 

and 

| persons Em- 

Women | working | ployed 

| on persons 
their 

own 
| account 


Age group and 
occupation 
| 





| 
Adults : | | 
Agricultural work | 7,941 26. 6,860 | :| 4,297 
Non-agricultural 
work | 5,246 . 4,322 | 2,120 





Total 13,187 3.2 11,182 5 | 6,417 


Housekeeping | 6,787 22. 
Pupils 765 a. 
Unknown 758 2.5 
Without occupation 627 2.1 


Total adults 22,124 | 72.5 














Children : 
Attending school | 4,369 | 14.4 | 
Notattendingschos! | 4,007 | 13.1 


| 








Total | 30,500 | 100.0 


1 
1 1 dunam 0.92 hectare 1,100 sq. yds. (nearly 7 acre). 
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Special regard is to be given to the fact that the majority of 
those working on their own farms are smallholders and tenants 
who do not employ any wage-paid labour. A great percentage of 
these farmers are working on lands which are the property of 
different colonisation institutions, such as the Jewish National 
Fund, the Palestine Jewish Colonisation Association (“Pica”), etc. 

The area actually operated by farmers amounts to 463,750 
dunams. However, provisional figures obtained from various 
sources show that the total area in Jewish possession amounts to 
over a million dunams, as is shown by the following figures : 


Total area 


Owner (dunams) 


Palestine Jewish Colonisation Association 429.000 
Jewish National Fund 214,000 
American Zion Commonwealth and subsidiary 
companies 151,000 
Communal property, concessions, individual 
property, etc. 208,000 


Total 


In this connection it should be noted that the Jewish National 
Fund holds the land as the inalienable property of the Jewish 
nation and only lets it for a term of 49 years with the right to 
renew the lease for another term. The Pica sells its land on instal- 
ments (40-60 years), but at present still holds the title to almost 
all of the land. 

The bulk of Jewish agricultural labour of the country is compo:ed 
of landless persons or those who have very little land. Smallholdings 
and tenancies which do not exceed 100 dunams per family and do 
not employ wage-paid labour are considered as coming under this 
category. There is a strong and close connection between agricul- 
tural jabourers and smallholders, who may be considered together 
as composing the agricultural working class of Palestine. The term 
“ agricultural workers ” therefore includes : (a) wage-paid labour- 
ers ; (6) smallholders working their own farms, who do not exploit 
hired labour and whose land is not their own property. As mentioned 
above, workers of the first kind are concentrated chiefly in the 
plantation areas. They number at present 5,516 persons (4,569 men 
and 947 women), and are increasing steadily with the extension of 
the planted area. The classification by occupations (figures of 
March 1928) is as follows : 
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Agricultural workers : 
Permanent 
Seasonal 
Employed on “ aid holdings ’ 
Drivers 
Builders 
Craftsmen 
Industrial workmen 
Engaged in various trades 
,, public works 
,, cO-operatives 


> 


9? 


”» 


Total 


The second category (smallholders and tenants) comes within 
the definition accepted by the agricultural workers of Palestine and 
is also marked out by certain objective economic features. The 
smallholders number 3,060 men. They are colonised with the help 
of the Zionist Organisation and of other colonising institutions 
and are chiefly concentrated in the region of mixed agriculture. 
There is a well-marked social and economic distinction between 
the farmers and the smallholder class. The land cultivated by 
the smallholders is given them on a lifelong lease which may be 
transferred to their heirs. It is to be mentioned that there is no 
appreciable difference in standard of life between hired labourers 
and smallholders ; their conditions of housing and opportunities 
of education and recreation are similar. According to all criteria the 
small holders and tenants must be considered as agricultural workers. 
As a result of the continued colonising activity prevailing in the 
country considerable numbers of workers forming the category of 
paid labourers are being transferred to that of smallholders. In 
addition certain intermediate forms exist between actual hired 
labourers and smallholders working their own farms. Many workers 
make their living partly as hired labourers and partly from the 
income derived by working small plots which considerably promote 
their struggle for subsistence and help in the fight for the improve- 
ment of labour conditions. Such small farms are known as “ aid 
holdings ” 

Most agricultural workers are not Palestine-born peasants, but 
immigrants who were formerly employed in other occupations — as 
intellectual workers, craftsmen, business men, or non-agricultural 
manual workers — and went over to agriculture in the country 
itself. They are Jewish pioneer elements who have entered agri- 
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culture out of the desire to accommmodate themselves to produc- 
tive work, and believe in agriculture as the healthy and necessary 
basis of national economy. They are deeply convinced that the 
creation of a class of Jewish agricultural workers is an urgent 
necessity. The workers’ point of view prevails among the members 
of both categories, hired labourers as well as smallholders. Owing 
to their solidarity of interests and common ideas they are admitted 
to the Agricultural Workers’ Federation without any discrimination. 


HIsTORY OF THE AGRICULTURAL WORKERS’ FEDERATION 
Before the War (1911-1914) 


The Agricultural Workers’ Federation, which was the first trade 
union in Palestine and in the whole of the Near East, was established 
in 1911 at Petach Tikvah, one of the plantation colonies of Judea. 
From the very first there was close connection and interdependence 
between the formation of this organisation and the process of 
Jewish immigration and colonisation in the country. This process, 
which brought the workers to Palestine and led to their being 
attracted to agriculture, also left a distinct mark on the Agricultural 
Workers’ Federation and determined its policy. As early as 1904 
the immigration of Jewish youth began into Palestine, among its 
aims being the creation of a Jewish agricultural workers’ class in 
the country. These elements, who were on a high cultural level and 
had a proletarian and trade unionist tradition, at once began to 
organise themselves. At first the organisation took a political 
rather than trade unionist form. The party organisation satisfied 
the needs of these workers. However, the necessity for a more 
comprehensive organisation on a basis of economic and trade 
unionist tasks and interest was very much felt. The backward 
state of agriculture in the country, the lack of all labour legislation, 
the tradition of cheap unorganised and exploited labour, and the 
retrogressive methods of the Turkish Government rendered the 
task of the workers to penetrate into agriculture even more 
difficult. On the other hand, neither of the two usual difficulties 
in the way of the organisation of agricultural workers existed, i.e. 
the dispersion of workers on single farms far removed from one 
another, and the lack of tradition and organising ability usually 
found among agricultural workers. The first did not exist as the 
workers were concentrated in large plantation colonies where 
labour in big groups prevails; the second did not appear owing 
to the workers’ being immigrants with a long trade union 
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tradition, and pioneer elements whose task as workers was bound 
up with the common aim which could only be achieved by means of 
adequate organisation. 

The first Agricultural Workers’ Federation covered in its 
beginning only one district in the country, namely, Judea. This 
organisation had a membership of only a few hundred agricultural 
workers who then lived in the country, and worked on the plantation 
colonies for farmers, and on the farms of various colonising insti- 
tutions. Another district organisation was founded the same year 
in Galilee. This latter organisation was stronger than in Judea, as 
some of the workers there were already employed in co-operative 
associations or groups. The activities of both district organisations 
were at first rather limited. The first attempts at workers’ coloni- 
sation had indeed already been made, but the Federation did not 
officially participate in these activities. The real conditions in the 
country, however, compelled the agricultural labour movement to 
extend its work, and the Federation became, as a result, the 
pioneer in founding workers’ institutions which fulfilled a very 
important task in the life of the workers in Palestine. At the second 
conference of the Federation the formation of a Workers’ Sick Fund 
was decided upon. A resolution to commence intensive educational 
and cultural activity was also moved and accepted. The first 
workers’ co-operative groups, which undertook large contracts 
under conditions of mutual responsibility and their own manage- 
ment, were organised at about the same time. The resolution of the 
third conference of the Federation to participate in the colonisation 
activities of the country had a determining influence on the fate 
of the movement and on the extension of its work. Since then 
colonisation has taken a most important place in the activities 
of the Federation. 

Recognition of the solidarity of interests of the entire working 
class and of the necessity for a broad and comprehensive organisa- 
tion of the labour movement was one of the characteristic features 
of the Federation. At the same conference at which the beginning 
of colonisation activities was resolved upon, the idea of a general 
trade union to include all the workers in the country emerged, and 
the executive committee of the Federation was instructed to act in 
accordance with this principle. From the year of its foundation in 
1911 till 1914 the Federation grew considerably in strength. At 
the same time the first workers’ groups succeeded in settling on the 
land, and this conferred upon the agricultural workers’ movement 
new responsibility and the hope of realising itsideas. However, 
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these activities in the twofold direction of protection of hired 
labour and workers’ colonisation were interrupted by the outbreak 
of war. At that time 750 workers were working in Judea and 450 
in Galilee. 


During the War (1914-1918) 


During the war the great importance to Palestinian labour 
of the mixed farms in Galilee became apparent. These farms 
supplied corn not only to the workers employed on them, but 
even to a great number of workers on private plantations, which 
were in a difficult position owing to the lack and restriction 
of markets. Unemployment in the plantation colonies actually 
compelled the agricultural workers to seek employment on various 
public and Government undertakings. However, the difficult 
conditions only served to stimulate the labour movement to create 
new forms of activity and to strengthen its organisation, the 
Agricultural Workers’ Federation. Certain remarkable achieve- 
ments of the Federation during this period, which were the result of 
the difficult conditions then prevailing, are worthy of note : (1) the 
strengthening and consolidation of the Federation ; (2) the creation 
of new co-operative labour groups in the colonies ; (3) the founda- 
tion of a consumers’ co-operative society by the Federation ; (4) the 
extension of the activities of the Federation’s institutions, chiefly 
in the field of education ; (5) the increase of colonisation activities. 
The creation of a third agricultural workers’ district organisation, 
in Samaria, is also to be mentioned. 

The persecution of the members of the Federation by the 
Turkish Government and the appalling unemployment compelled 
the Federation to strain its resources to the utmost in order to save 
agricultural labour from wholesale destruction. It provided 
employment for its members, undertook public works, established 
a loan fund, and extended the system of mutual help. In spite 
of the very difficult conditions in the way of the penetration of 
organised labour into the plantations, serious attempts to realise 
this aim were made in this period. The workers tried to undertake 
work on the basis of collective contracts and collective responsibility . 

Hired labour co-operatives had been established before the 
war, and these experiments were continued during the war until 
adverse conditions and military operations made their continuation 
impossible. However, the lessons gained in these activities still serve 
the Federation. The Workers’ Consumers’ Co-operative Association 
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started during the war was particularly helpful in the fight against 
speculation inseparable from wartime. The Sick Fund strengthened 
by the Federation during this difficult period was also very helpful. 
Even the education activities of the Federation were reorganised in 
wartime in the years 1916-1917. The continuation of colonisation 
work, particularly the foundation of new collective workers’ 
settlements in Upper Galilee, was of outstanding importance. 


After the War (1918-1928) 


Taking into consideration the fact that the Agricultural] 
Workers’ Federation comprised the bulk of Palestinian labour and 
that the inner cohesion of the organisation had been greatly 
strengthened, the majority of its members resolved to make use 
of the Federation as the chief factor in colonisation and the 
absorbing of immigrants entering the country. The idea of amal- 
gamation of all the labour organisations on a new basis gained 
ground. This amalgamation was intended firstly to unite the 
district organisations, and secondly to link colonising, economic, 
and trade unionist work with the political activities of the labour 
movement. A general conference of Palestinian labour was called 
in 1919. The resolution for amalgamation was moved and accepted 
by the majority. The minority, however, refused to recognise this 
resolution and the Federation was split into two organisations each 
of them affiliated to one of the two labour parties in Palestine. 
However, this split continued for only one year, and the large immi- 
gration of new workers into the country obliged the Federation 
and the labour movement to look for some effective method of 
joint action. The general conference of Palestinian Jabour in 1920 
founded the General Federation of Jewish Labour in Palestine and 
within it renewed the Agricultural Workers’ Federation. The latter 
was then and is to this day the largest and strongest trade union 
in the labour movement of Palestine. The subsequent pericd — 
from 1920 to the present — is the most outstanding and eventful 
in its history; and it increased its membership enormously and 
grew stronger. In this period the fruit of previous preparatory 
work was harvested. 

This is particularly noticeable in the field of colonisation. From 
1910, when the first workers’ settlement was founded, till 1922 
colonising activities proceeded very slowly. Since 1922, however, 
the number of colonised smallholders has multiplied fivefold. Owing 
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to the agricultural conditions of the country the capitalist planta- 
tion colonies using hired labour can only be established in certain 
regions ; and this fact aided the colonisation of workers in other 
parts of the country. In the pericd 1918-1927 great progress was 
also made with regard to the penetration of organised labour 
into private colonies. s 

The absence of workers’ “ aid holdings ” in the neighbourhood 
of the colonies, the many banishments and arrests carried out by 
the Turkish Government, the pressing of labour into the army, and 
the persecution and high death rate of the war period, considerably 
lowered the number of hired organised workers in the plantation 
areas. In 1921, thanks to the great influx of new immigrants who 
sought agricultural labour, the penetration of a great number of 
organised workers into these colonies was witnessed. However, in 
the following years the position of organised labour was again 
weakened. In 1923-1924 a new attempt aided by three most 
important factors was made in the direction of penetration. These 
factors were as follows: (a) the economic prosperity and high 
profits of the planters during this period ; (b) the economic crisis 
in the country, which led to considerable unemployment in the 
towns ; (c) the re-establishment of workers’ contracting groups as a 
means for the penetration of organised labour into the colonies. 
Activities facilitating the penetration and subsistence of organised 
workers in the colonies were carried on by the Agricultural Workers’ 
Federation and showed positive results, so that in 1928 the number 
of Jewish workers in the colonies reached 5,516, of whom 4,407 
were organised. 

The following table shows the increase in the number of workers 
in the colonies and the development of organisation among them 
since 1922 : 


March 
1922 1926 1927 1928 


Number of workers in the colonies 1,929 4,277 4,241 5,516 
Members of the Agricultural Workers’ 
Federation 1,004 3,457 3,781 4,407 


The branching out of the activities of the Federation in two 
directions — trade unionism and colonisation — demanded ade- 
quate forms of organisation. At the two conferences of the Federa- 
tion held in 1923 and 1926 respectively problems emerging as a 
result of this position were discussed and made clear. Thus, in 
its continuous search for the solution of these complicated problems, 
the Federation has grown and developed to its present form. 
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ORGANISATION AND ACTIVITIES OF THE AGRICULTURAL WORKERS’ 
FEDERATION 


The Agricultural Workers’ Federation to-day has a membership 
of 7,467 workers. Of these 3,060 work their own farms, whilst 
4,407 are hired labourers in the colonies. The Federation forms 
an integral part of the General Federation of Jewish Labour in 
Palestine, which is affiliated to the International Federation of 
Trade Unions (Amsterdam). The very strong connection between 
the co-operative and trade union activities of the Agricultural 
Workers’ Federation is a notable feature. Membership of the 
Federation is identical with membership of the Workers’ Colonisa- 
tion Society (“ Nir”), which has certain property rights, and 
carries on the supervision and control of all the workers’ settlements 
in the country. The delegates of hired labourers and small- 
holders take part jointly in the conferences of the Federation. 
All the activities of the Federation are bound, up with the work 
of Jewish immigration and colonisation and are directed towards 
the absorption and employment of the immigrants. The Feder- 
ation not only cares for the everyday needs of the workers, but 
also aims at the realisation of the general objects of the entire 
labour movement of Palestine. This has resulted in an extensive 
branching out of its activities, the most important of which may be 
grouped as follows: (a) organising and trade unionist; (6) co- 
operative and colonising ; (c) agricultural training and educational ; 
(d) political. 

The Agricultural Workers’ Federation assists the immigrant 
from the first moment of his entering agricultural work and 
subsequently helps him when settled on his farm. It provides him 
through its labour exchange with work in the colonies. It helps 
him to organise workers’ groups, in the establishment of an “ aid 
holding ”, and in his struggle for the improvement of labour 
conditions ; it carries out his agricultural training and settlement 
and helps him in drawing up a plan of work, in building up his 
farm and in its economic consolidation, and in the solution of 


economic and social problems arising in his work. In this field 
of activities the Federation is the only body representative of 
agricultural labour in the country, and as such it conducts negoti- 
ations with colonising societies and institutions in the name of 
organised agricultural labour. 

The Federation aims at the creation of groups of organised 
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labour of hired workers in the colonies and of smallholders on 
their own farms. The co-operative workers’ groups are its main 
pillar. 

The scope of its activities is very wide and demands comprehen- 
sive and well-adapted machinery. The Agricultural Central 
Committee is its chief executive authority ; it is elected by the 
General Conference of all the agricultural workers in the country. 
On the one hand it is an economic institution, managing the 
financial and economic affairs of the workers settled on their farms ; 
and on the other it acts as organising factor in the life of the hired 
agricultural workers. It is supervised by and receives instructions 
from a larger committee, the Agricultural Council, which meets once 
in three months. The penetration of the Federation into all 
Jewish colonies where Jewish workers are to be found and into the 
workers’ farms has brought about the establishment of many 
local branches. These branches were at first organised by the 
Central Committee ; but the increase of organised labour in the 
colonies compelled the Federation to initiate more democratic 
forms of organisation suitable for its members, and a workers’ 
council and executive committee, which are competent to manage 
all local affairs concerning agricultural workers, are now elected 
by each branch. These bodies act as local organs of the Federation. 
The management committee of the Workers’ Colonisation Society 
— the chief colonising institution of the Federation — is selected 
by the General Conference of the agricultural workers. 

The central institutions of the Federation strengthen the link 
between its members and the whole proletarian movement of the 
country. As paramount importance is attached to the transfer 
of a maximum number of workers to agriculture, these institutions 
are concerned with the agricultural training of new workers. They 
also carry on the political activities of the agricultural workers, 
i.e. the struggle for enfranchisement of workers at elections to local 
village councils. The Federation also publishes Hassadeh (“ The 
Field ”), the only agricultural magazine in the country, and the 
only one of its kind in the Hebrew language in the world. 


Trade Union Activities 


The labour conditions of hired workers in the colonies are very 
hard, the reasons being low wages, strong competition of cheap 
unorganised labour, and disputes with the farmers, who are not 
accustomed to organised workers and their demands for humane 


6 
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conditions. Housing facilities are appallingly inadequate, and 
economic conditions prohibit the settling of workers’ families in 
the colonies. The seasonal character of the work in the plantations 
forces on the workers long periods of unemployment. The working 
women in particular suffer much from lack of suitable and sufficient 
work. The Agricultural Workers’ Federation sought to solve these 
problems in two ways : (a) the undertaki g of contracts by workers’ 
groups, (b) the settlement of agricultural workers in close proximity 
to the colonies. 

Contract work achieves two objects : (a) it raises wages through 
technical improvements and better management in the carrying 
out of the work ; (6) it gives the workers the opportunity of avoiding 
disputes with the farmers, the supervision of tactless foremen, and 
the humiliating conditions which give rise to unceasing friction. 
In order to achieve these objects the Federation has established 
efficient machinery for undertaking and carrying out agricultural 
contracts. The central institution for undertaking agricultural 
work on the basis of a collective contract and mutual responsibility 
under the workers’ own management is called the “ Contract 
Office ” of the Federation. The Contract Office employs its own 
experts in the plantation branches and has accumulated much 
valuable data and experience. .The local labour exchanges also 
undertake small jobs on collective contracts, but the success of 
this method is to be attributed mainly to the workers’ groups, who 
carry out the work. 

The workers’ groups are organised for undertaking contracts and 
for colonisation, but their form is moulded by their colonising aims. 
As far as colonisation is concerned, two categories of workers’ 
groups have to be distinguished : one considers the colony only as 
a transition stage making for final settlement on the basis of mixed 
farming ; the other group is desirous of remaining in the colony, 
but aims at the creation of “ aid holdings ” in the neighbourhood 
of the colony with a view to providing an additional income to 
supplement the wages earned as hired labourers. The “aid 
holdings ” deal with the following problems : (a) provision of work 
for the workers in the season of unemployment ; (6) improvement 
of housing conditions ; (c) increase of wages through the additional 
income derived from the holdings. 

There are consequently, in addition to the groups preparing 
for full colonisation, associations for the common establishment 
of “ workers’ quarters ” and for intensive agricultural settlements 
in the neighbourhood of the colonies. 
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It may be added that the Federation has a plan for the coloni- 
sation of 1,000 families in the neighbourhood of the plantation 
colonies, which it is hoped will be realised in the near future. 

Among the workers’ groups are those which aim at settlement 
as collectivist groups and others which prefer the co-operative 
form — the so-called “ workers’ settlements”. These will be 
described farther on. 

In addition to the permanent workers’ groups aiming at coloni- 
sation, many groups exist exclusively for carrying out contracts and 
for the agricultural training of their members. Membership of 
such groups is only temporary, the members being transferred 
gradually to colonising groups. Working women’s groups are 
included in this category. All these groups are occupied during 
their stay in the colonies with the carrying out of contract work and 
with the agricultural training of their members on their “ aid 
holdings ”. 

The system of workers’ groups in general and of working 
women’s groups in particular is of special value to working women. 
Eleven working women’s groups with a membership of 200 exist 
to-day in the colonies. As indicated above, they rely partly on 
wages and partly on income derived from their own “ aid holdings ” 
The Working Women’s Council, elected by all the organised working 
women in the country, collaborates with the Agricultural Workers’ 
Federation in the establishment of working women’s groups. 

The groups are in close touch with the workers’ immigration 
movement and grow with the absorption of new immigrants. 
This growth is made possible as new work becomes available 
through the extension of the planted area. At present 1,694 
workers are organised in 63 co-operative groups (co-operative 
settlements, working women’s groups, etc.). 

In regard to the constructive activities of the Agricultural 
Workers’ Federation, the institutions for mutual help connected 
with local branches are deserving of special mention. These 
include local branches of the Sick Fund, cheap kitchens, which 
provide the workers with good food at very moderate prices, the 
workers’ institutes used as meeting places for local workers, etc. 

But the Federation does not limit the scope of its activities to 
such work only, it also leads the workers in their struggle for the 
improvement of labour conditions. It has gained the eight-hour 
working day in the privately owned plantations, and fights energeti- 
cally against the attempts of employers to abolish this labour 
achievement. One of its chief activities is the fight for the employ- 
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ment of organised labour and the engaging of workers through 
workers’ labour exchanges only ; a struggle which has of ten led to 
serious disputes with the employers. It aims at concluding 
collective agreements regarding hours of work and wages, defends 
the wage level and endeavours to raise it. It demands from the 
employers contributions to the Sick Fund equal to those of the 
workers. In all these demands it has to overcome an energetic 
resistance on the part of the strong employers’ organisation existing 
in the colonies. The employers are afraid of the political and social 
value as well as the influence of organised workers, and frequently 
object to their penetration into the colonies. 

The political struggle of the Federation has been directed 
towards a threefold object ; (a) democratic representation on local 
government bodies, the enfranchisement of the workers and their 
participation in the local village councils; (6) the obtaining of 
labour legislation, particularly in regard to the employment of 
women and children ; (c) the arrangement of Government public 
works so as to give employment to workers during seasons of 
unemployment in the plantations. In this struggle the Federation 
has achieved some partial successes, and the fight of course 
continues. 


Colonising and Educational Activities 


The aims of agricultural workers’ colonisation are: (a) the 
creation of a class of smallholders working on nationalised soil 
without any exploitation of hired labour; (6) the absorpiion of 
the growing population recruited by immigration ; (c) the employ- 
ment on productive work of the immigrant masses; (d) the 
establishment of Jewish agriculture as a healthy basis of the 
national economy. 

Colonisation activities practically have the effect of an agrarian 
reform in a country containing large landed property and uncul- 
tivated areas, which are being gradually transferred to the workers 
on lifelong leases by means of colonisation schemes carried out by 
various societies and institutions. The intensification of agri- 
culture by the adoption of modern and improved technical methods 
and implements, the sanitation of the country by the drainage of 
swamps and the energetic and prolonged fight against malaria — 
a disease which was widespread in the country previous to Jewish 
colonisation and is now being successfully attacked, and in some 
districts is almost extinct — all promote the increase of the agri- 
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cultural population in the country, occupy and reclaim for agri- 
cultural colonisation areas hitherto uncultivated, raise land values, 
and increase agricultural yields. The tendency of labour colonisa- 
tion is to divide up the large estates and replace them by workers’ 
settlements ; through the economic and legal conditions of labour 
colonisation ample guarantees are given that workers’ 
can never be turned into a means of exploitation. 

Colonisation demands an immense amount of preparatory work. 
Palestinian soil and agriculture in general have been impoverished 
for many generations by mismanagement, bad administration, 
feudal forms of agriculture, and the unrational distribution of 
landed property. In addition, the lack of long-term agricultural 
credit which might to some degree promote the recovery of agri- 
culture further aggravated the situation. Colonisation was made 
much more difficult by drainage and sanitation work requiring 
great financial expenditure, and by real estate speculation which 
raised land prices considerably. 

An obsolete system of agricultural taxation in Palestine, which 
it may be hoped will shortly be changed, practically places a 
premium upon primitive and extensive cultivation; it is an un- 
changed inheritance from the time of the Turkish administration, 
and is one of the chief causes of the backward state of agriculture 
in the country. It suffices to mention that the tithe tax takes ten 
per cent. from the gross income of agriculture, in order to under- 
stand the extent to which colonisation activities are being hampered. 
Difficulties are further enhanced by lack of sufficient home markets 
and the many obsiacles in the way of penetration into markets 
abroad. Certain subjective difficulties, too, were inevitable, as 
the new immigrants were in many cases insufficiently trained in 
agriculture, and this laid on the Agricultural Workers’ Federation 
the onus of providing vocational training. Transition from the 
European climate to the Palestinian was not easy, and in addition 
the hardships of the occupation period increased the number of the 
sick. However, it can be stated that in spite of these difficulties 
and hardships workers’ colonisation has made enormous progress 
since the war. In 1921 the number of workers settled was only 
600. Since 1922 colonisation has multiplied more than five-fold ; 
2,460 new settlers have been placed on the land, and the cultivated 
area has increased from 17,000 to nearly 100,000 dunams. To- 
day there are 44 agricultural workers’ settlements in the country, 
containing 4,200 inhabitants, of whom 3,060 are working men and 
women engaged in agricultural work. The latest up-to-date 


settlements 
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implements and machinery, some hitherto unknown and unused 
in the country, such as tractors, threshing machines, drills, etc., 
have been introduced. The drainage and irrigation work in the 
Jesreel Valley has not only suppressed malaria, it has also amelior- 
ated the soil considerably. 

Two forms of workers’ colonisation can be distinguished : 
(a) the large and small collectivist groups; (6) the co-operative 
groups or “ workers’ settlements ”. The collectivist group is based 
on complete common production and consumption. A collectivist 
group maintains a many-sided economy, consisting not only of the 
various branches of production, but also housework, manage- 
ment, etc. All work is distributed by the committee of manage- 
ment among the members. The work is distributed among mem- 
bers by rota according to the requirements of the group and in 
consideration of the inclination and ability of its members. The 
work is carried on under the supervision of the management. 
The management is elected by the workers from their own ranks. 
It manages all branches of work and financial affairs and negotiates 
with the colonising institutions. The income serves for the supply 
of the workers’ needs without any connection with individual 
output. The education of the children is common and at the 
expense of the whole group, of its unmarried as well as of its 
mairied members. Mutual responsibility in respect of invalidity, 
sickness, and old age is comprehensive and unconditional. The 
collectivist group takes care of all its members’ needs as far as 
possible and perfect equality exists between the members. In 
every collectivist group educational work is conducted and a 
library exists. 

The big collectivist group is established on the same principles 
as the small group, but on a larger scale ; it usually includes some 
craftsmen. Through the system of self-supply, it endeavours to 
avoid to a certain degree competition in the open market. 

The co-operative workers’ associations, called the “ workers’ 
settlements ”, are a most important form of colonisation. The 
available lands of such settlements are distributed equally among 
the settlers. All the crops are concentrated in a common store and 
sold in common. The income is distributed proportionally to the 
output of every holding. Supplies and housework are organised 
individually. Expensive machinery and implements are owned 
in common and large purchases are also conducted co-operatively. 
There is a common establishment for children’s education, which is 
maintained by the contributions of all the smallholders. In case 
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of sickness the co-operative settlement takes care of its members. 
The system of mutual help is very highly developed. Even after 
the repayment of loans advanced to the settlers for their colonisation 
the holding remains under the supreme control of the Workers’ 
Colonisation Society. All the statutes of these settlements are 
directed towards guarding their proletarian character. The 
statutes limit and equalise the areas of holdings, forbid the use of 
hired labour and of all commercial activity, and contain safeguards 
against the soil ever being transferred to the private ownership 
of the holders. 

The distribution of the settlers between the two forms of 
colonisation is shown by the following table : 


STATISTICS OF WORKERS’ AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENTS, 1921-1927 





tle- | Workers) “tants areal Investments 
| ments | (dunams) 


Collectivist groups: | 
1921 13 | 429 | 429 | 15,575 | 
1923 23 | 1,007 | 1,101 | 27,532 | 

1927 24 | 1,458 | 2,011 | 49,591 | £320,160 
Co-operative groups* (workers’ 
settlements): 
1921 135 | 2,011 
1923 786 | 11,713 
1927 2,031 | 49,518 | £275,015 


{ 
Groups and year | Set- Inhabi- | cultivated 





| 
| 
| 
} 


1921 5 564 | 17,586 
1923 1,887 | 39,245 
1927 4,042 | 99,109 | £595,175 


| 


























1 The figures of cultivated area do not cover the total area belonging to the settlements, which 
is approximately 125.000 dunams. 

2 The figures do not include 6 women workers’ settlements (training farms) with 160 women, 
and 3 other training settlements, but include 3 workers’ settlements on a co-operative basis, which 
formerly did not belong to the Agricultural Workers’ Federation. 


In 1926 the initial phase of agricultural colonisation was con- 
cluded and the process of consolidation began. Certain settlements 
have finished the period of building up and are now self-supporting 
and economically sound, and further settlements become self- 
supporting every year. 

The progress made by the settlements can best be seen from 
the increase of yields. Whereas the wheat crops in 1925 amounted 
to an average of 95 kgs. per dunam, in 1927 they increased in many 
settlements to 104, 106, 120, and in some cases even 150 kg. -per 
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dunam. The barley crops in some settlements (Bet Alfa, Ein 
Charod) reached 200-220 kg., in others (Gan Shmuel, Tel Josef, 
Ganigar, Dagania) 150-175 kg. per dunam. The yields of the 
Jewish colonists are on the average up to 50 per cent. and in some 
cases as much as 100 per cent. higher than those of the Arab 
fellahs. Similar results are shown in dairy farming. An average 
yearly yield of 2,300 litres per cow against 600-800 litres for those 
of the fellahs is of frequent occurrence. This is a direct result of 
the careful selection of stock and crossbreeding of noted races 
practised by the Jewish colonists. The aggregate income of the 
12 most consolidated co-operative settlements amounted in 1925 
to £50,600, in 1926 to £69,000, and increased in 1927 to £77,600, 
i.e. an increase in the average income of every family from £100 
in 1925 and £135 in 1926 to £152 in 1927. 

A number of the older settlements, which had already received 
their full equipment, closed their balance in 1926-1927 with a profit 
of from £150 to £500, while the other settlements have had small 
losses of £50 to £200. As is to be seen from the above, thése 
latter settlements are also on the threshold of consolidation. The 
settlements founded before 1927 supply 85 per cent. of their re- 
quirements from the produce of their own farms. 

The. workers’ settlements carry on mixed agriculture, which 
includes grain growing, dairying, cattle breeding, poultry and 
bee keeping, vegetable cultivation, etc. Since the war workers’ 
colonisation has been chiefly concentrated in the Valley of Jesreel, 
and of late also in the neighbourhood of Haifa Bay. Colonisation 
before the war was scattered over the country, and close settlement 
with the farms near one another could be found only in the Jordan 
valley and in Galilee. 

Funds for colonisation are provided in the form of long-term 
loans by different colonising societies, in the first rank by the 
Zionist Organisation. The loans are granted to settlers without 
private funds and are made to cover full equipment. 

The groups preparing for colonisation are in close connection 
with the central agricultural committee of the Agricultural Workers’ 
Federation, and are settled gradually according to the time they 
have been in the country, the period spent in agricultural work, 
and their experience. No discrimination is made between the two 
forms of colonisation — collectivist and co-operative — provided 
the groups conform to the general principles of the Federation. 
The Federation is recognised by the colonising institutions as the 
competent authority in the selection of candidates for colonisation. 
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Agricultural training is achieved by the following means : 


(a) continuous contact with the Agricultural Experiment 
Station ; 

(6) the establishment of ccurses in varicus branches of 
agriculture ; 

(c) arrangement of agricultural lectures in workers’ settle- 
ments ; 

(2d) sending itinerant agricultural teachers and _ instructors 
into the workers’ settlements, 

(e) providing employment and training facilities in existing 
settlements for members of groups about to be colonised ; 

(f) providing employment in girls’ training farms for women 
members of such groups ; 

(g) establishment of “ aid holdings ” 

(kh) the publication of the agricultural mcnthly magazine 
Hassadeh. 


Special attention is paid by the Federation to the problem 
of working women. It has organised jointly with the Working 
Women’s Council a number of girls’ training farms in branches of 
agriculture most suitable for working women, such as vegetable 
cultivation, tree nurseries, poultry and bee keeping, etc. In spite 
of the fact that the prime purpose of these farms was to serve 
as training centres,they not only fulfilled their educational task, 
but also proved self-supporting, and were able to supply work 
to working women, who could only penetrate into the free labour 
market to a very small extent. These farms deserve special 
appreciation. They developed the initiative and responsibility 
of working women and were an invaluable instrument of agricultural 
colonisation generally. The working women entering the farms 
remain there for two years, and participate during this time in 
all branches of work and management. The farms represent an 
important step towards the independence of working women in 
the country, and the women on their part show great ability and 
devotion to their duties. At present 160 working women are 
engaged in work on 6farms. The great gulf between the need and 
will of hundreds of working women to enter the farms and the very 
limited possibilities is much felt. A plan for the establishment of 
two big farms (500 dunams each) has been elaborated, land has 
already been purchased, and the farms will be started in the near 
future. 
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The activities of the Federation in support of urban workers also 
deserve mention. It is engaged in the preparatory work of build- 
ing workers’ quarters in connection with “aid holdings ” close 
to the towns. A beginning has already been made in the realisation 
of this plan. 

As regards general colonising activities, the outstanding import- 
ance of the Workers’ Colonisation Society (“ Nir”), which was 
officially registered with the Government on 10 December 1925, 
is to be emphasised. The Society confers legal standing on the 
Federation, which it provides with the power of effective control 
over the workers’ settlements, of safeguarding their proletarian 
character, and of acquiring financial means for independent 
colonising activities of the workers. It participates in the con- 
clusion of contracts between the workers’ settlements and the 
colonising institutions, and legally represents the Federation and 
all workers’ settlements which are registered by the Government. 
Membership of the Society is identical with membership of the 
Federation and vice versa. Forty-one per cent. of the preference 
shares of the Society with voting rights belong to the General 
Federation of Jewish Labour, and are at the disposal of its Execu- 
tive Committee. 


The Agricultural Workers’ Federation has participated in many 
agricultural exhibitions in the country and in three exhibitions 
abroad : 1923 in Moscow, 1925 in Vienna, and 1927 in Ghent. 


As is to be seen from the activities mentioned above, the scope 
of work of the Agricultural Workers’ Federation is very wide and 
includes : the elaboration of colonisation plans, the struggle for 
their realisation by the colonising institutions and the supervision 
of workers’ settlements, the support of groups preparing for coloni- 
sation, the elaboration of yearly plans of work, the adaptation of the 
colonisation plans of various settlements to one another, negoti- 
ations with colonising institutions, the creation of a link between 
the settlements, common purchases, professional assistance, 
connections with consumers’ co-operative associations, agricultural 
training, the introduction of new members in the settlements at the 
request of the groups, the safeguarding of the principles of the 
Federation in the settlements, the fixing of budgets, the working out 
of statutes, connections with the entire labour movement, connec- 
tions with immigration. 

Through its complicated colonising activities the Federation has 
been faced with various new social, economic, and cultural prob- 
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lems. It has been obliged to devote its energy to the solution of the 
problems of working women, the establishment of institutions for 
children’s education in the settlements, the organisation of cultural 
activities, and the solution of the problem of the family on a new 
economic basis. 

Economic and organisational problems were not less difficult. 
In order to strengthen the power of competition of the workers’ 
settlements on the free market, the introduction of improved 
technical machinery and labour methods was imperative. The 
organisation of common sales of the products of the workers’ 
settlements was an urgent necessity, and for this purpose a separate 
department of the consumers’ co-operative association was founded 
by the Federat:on. A very serious difficulty was placed in the way 
of the Federation by the lack of capital adequate to meet the 
pressing needs of the workers and of the new immigrants who 
demand settlement. 

The safeguarding of the proletarian character of the colonising 
work, the link with the general labour movement, and the ultimate 
success of colonisation work demand a certain amount of central- 
isation, but at the same time the Federation must be careful to 
develop the autonomy and initiative of the various workers’ 
groups. It may be stated that the Federation has had conspicuous 
success in its colonising activities and has overcome most of its 
difficulties. 

Great social and civilising value for the whole country is attached 
to the colonising activities of the Federation. Thanks to its efforts 
the agriculture of the country is developing favourably, and there 
is excellent proof that co-operative agriculture does not remain 
behind private farming in any respect. 

Seeds of national and social liberation are contained in workers’ 
colonisation which are of enormous value to the entire labour 
movement of the country. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The Regulation of Hours of Work in European 
Industry: IV' 


EXEMPTIONS (continued) 
Regulations on the Remuneration for Overtime 


(a) Legislation. 

The subject of the remuneration of overtime raises certain difficult 
questions. 

In the first place, a distinction may be made according to whether 
the overtime is worked by day or by night, on ordinary working days or 
on Sundays or holidays. Overtime worked at night and on Sundays 
and holidays is often paid at higher rates than overtime worked during 
the day. In addition some systems of regulation provide for a special 
increase in wages for normal hours worked at night or on Sundays or 
holidays, by way of compensating the worker for having the course of 
his existence disturbed in this way. When overtime is worked at 
night or on Sundays or holidays it is not always possible to determine 
from the regulations, and in particular from collective agreements, 
under which of these alternatives the increases are granted. Generally 
speaking, however, it seems that the worker can choose the increase 
most favourable to him. 

In the second place, it is necessary to know whether hours worked 
beyond the normal working day are to be considered as overtime, or 
whether the term only covers hours in excess of the weekly hours fixed 
by the regulations. Most legislations say nothing definite on this ques- 
tion. Others, on the contrary, contain interesting details. In some 
countries (e.g. Portugal) it is provided that hours worked beyond the 
eighth or the forty-eighth are to be regarded as overtime ; in others 
(e.g. Austria, Belgium, Finland, Norway, Russia, and Switzerland) it is 
the hours in excess of the normal daily hours fixed by law, or by an 
agreement concluded in accordance with the provisions of the law, 
which serve as the starting point for this calculation. For work in 
shifts, in which the hours of work may be distributed over several 
weeks, overtime generally means the hours worked in excess of the 
normal hours fixed for such period.? 


1 For Parts I-III of this artic'e, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, 
Nos. 1-3, July-Sept. 1928. 

* According to Article 6 of the Washington Convention and the interpretation 
given to it by the International Labour Office in the letter of 11 May 1920 to the 
Swiss Department of Public Economy (INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Official 
Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 13, p. 388), the rate of pay must be increased by 25 per cent 
for additional hours worked in connection with the “‘ temporary exceptions that 
may be allowed so that establishments may deal with exceptional cases of pressure 
of work ’’ (Article 6 (b)). By ‘“‘ overtime hours’”’ are to be understood ‘ hours 
worked in excess of the normal, whether that be the normal of eight hours per day 
or forty-eight hours per week, or a longer period authorised in virtue of Article 6, 
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Certain legislations do not fix any rate of remuneration. This 
is the case in Bulgaria, Denmark, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Norway, 
the Netherlands, and Sweden. In France the rate of increase is not 
stipulated, but the legislation provides that overtime (the additional 
hours authorised in the regulations for each industry for “exceptional 
pressure of work ”) is to be “ paid for in accordance with the customs 
in force in respect of time worked outside the normal working hours ” 
The Czechoslovak Act only provides that “ these extraordinary hours of 
work shall count as overtime and be specially remunerated ” 

The following table shows the rates of overtime pay specified in the 
legislations containing provisions on this subject. 


TABLE XXXII. RATES OF INCREASE FOR OVERTIME PAY 
UNDER LEGISLATION 


| Rate of | | 
Particulars | increase | 
| (Per cent. )| 





General provision'| 50 
Bakeries * | 50 
First 2 hours | 625 
Subsequent hours; 50 | 
Sundays | 100 | --- 
First 2 hours 50 | -- 
Subsequent hours 100 - 
General provision 25 |The increase of wages by 25 per cent, | 
| | is to be considered as the appro- 
priate compensation unless the 
parties concerned have entered 
into any other agreement since the 
coming into force of the provision, 
or special circumstances justify a 
different regulation. 


| 





- 25 | 
— 10 i 
|First 2 hours | 60 | 
\Subsequent hours | 100 
{Sundays and | 75 
| public holidays | 
Poland '*® |First 2 hours 
‘Subsequent hours; 100 
\At night and _ 100 
Sundays 








17.12.19-8. 

28.7.20-1. 

3.4.19-7. 

14.6.21-13. 

14.8.18-3. 

14.4.27-6a. 

8.9.25-5; D.21.8.25-4; D.21.10.25-5; D.15.3.26-5; D.5.1.25-2 
15.3.23-5. 

24.3.23-17. 

.18.12.19-16. 


coer ecrnanaw 


PEPSOPPPEE | 


~ 
°o 


para. (a)’’ (letter before mentioned). Further, the Conference of Ministers of 
Labour (London, March 1926) defined this point in the following terms : 
*“ It is agreed that the obligation as to the rate of pay for overtime imposed 
by th» Convention applies only to the additional hours contemplated by Article 6 (5). 
“ It is agreed that the minimum additional rate of 25 per cent. for overtime 
provided for in Article 6 is obligatory. ’ 
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Rate ox 
Country Particulars increase” Remarks 
| | | (per cent.) 
| 
Portugal" — | 100 |For workers and employees of the 
State and administrative bodies : 
payment in accordance with the 
regulations for the establishment 
| | or service in question’ 
Rumania’: — |} 25 —_ 
Russia!® | First 2 hours | 60 —- 
|Subsequent hours 100 — 
|Rest days and 100 | — 
public holidays | 
Serb-Croat-Slo- | | 
vene King- | — | 60 -- 
dom!?' 
Spain* — | 20 |To be fixed by agreement for inter- 
| mittent work?’ 
|After the first | 40 | - 
| 10 hours | 
|At night and 40 — 
Sundays 
Switzerland’? | —- | 26 | - 
Basle Town" | — | 2 | -— 








11 A.7.5.19-12; D.20.5. 25-21. 
12 A.8.4, 28-42. 
13 O.9.11. 22-60. 
.15.1.20 (General provisions)-6. 
46 P.15.1.20 (Exemptions)-9. 
17 0.3.10.19-149. 

18 A.8.4,20-15. 





















All the legislations, except those of Spain and Italy, provide for an 
increase at least equal to that fixed by the Washington Convention. 
The rate of 100 per cent. is quite common for hours subsequent to the 
first two and for overtime on Sundays and holidays. 









Collective Agreements. 





(6) 










It appears from numerous collective agreements that overtime 
generally means hours worked in excess of the daily hours of work — 
i.e. before or after the regulation working day. Some agreements state 
this explicitly. This is so in Great Britain for the chemical industry}, 
the wool industry”, dyeing®, and paper-box making‘; in Germany for 
the metal industry of the Rhineland and Westphalia®, Berlin®, Bavaria’, 

















1 15.1.19 and 8.2.18. 
2 10.4.20 and 28.3.19. 

* 15.1.19 and 8.2.18. 

¢ 1.10.38. 

5 Agreements of 11.5.27 and 1.8.27. 
* Agreement of 1.6.27. 
7 Agreement of 1.7.27. 
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and Saxony!, for the chemical industry*, for the woodworking industry 
of East Prussia? and Bavaria‘, and for the boot and shoe industry. 
Other agreements expressly state that overtime means hours worked 
in excess of the ordinary weekly hours, as in certain Danish agreements, 
or in excess of these hours plus the authorised additional hours, as in 
several German agreements.® 

It is to be observed that collective agreements sometimes lay down 
as a condition for payment at overtime rates that the whole of the hours 
fixed for the day or the week shall have been worked. In Great Britain 
under the electrical trades agreement’, a “full day’s work ” must be 
done before increased rates are paid. In the paper-making industry® 
and the paper-box making industry’, time lost in any week through the 
fault of the worker, except as a result of illness or authorised absence, 
must be made up before overtime rates are paid. 

Table XX XIII gives particulars as to rates of overtime payment 
contained in the principal available collective agreements in countries 
where the law does not fix the rates, and for Germany, where the parties 
may agree to a rate different from the legal rate. No information is 
available for Norway. In Bulgaria and Lithuania there seem to be no 
important collective agreements. 

Collective agreements sometimes fix a single rate for overtime on 
ordinary working days. Most frequently, however, they fix different 
rates for overtime worked before or after the ordinary working day 
or at night, or for the first hour or the first two hours, or for subsequent 
hours, beyond the ordinary daily or weekly working hours. In order 
to facilitate comparison, the tables show either the single rate or the 
maximum and minimum rates. 

As regards the payment of overtime on Saturday afternoons, Sundays, 
and public holidays, a fairly large number of collective agreements 
contain no special provisions. It appears that in this case the rate fixed 
for ordinary working days applies. 


1 Agreement of 30.4.26. 

* National agreement of 1926; agreement of 22.6.27. 

3 12.6.26. 

* 3.2.25. 

5 National agreement of 11.3.28. 

* For example, leather (national agreement) after the 49th hour; textiles 
(Saxony, Wiirttemburg, South Bavaria, Aix-la-Chapelle) after the 49th hour; 
pottery (national agreement) after the 49th hour. 

7 24.2.21. 

§ 4.11.20. 

* 1.10.18 
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Country 







































Denmark 














Geneva, 1924). 





TABLE XXXIII. 


of Labour in Industry : 
(INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE: Studies and 
Reports, Series D (Wages and Hours), No. 12; 
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RATES OCF INCREASE FOR OVERTIME PAY 
COLLETIVE AGREEMENTS 





Czechoslovakia’ | Metal working 








Cement 


(a) Sundays only. 
1 Collective agreements described in Hours 
Czechoslovak Republic 


| 





j Ordinary 
Industry working 
| days 
x. cent.) 
: eee 
| 
50-100} 
Chemicals | 50-100) 
|Match factories 50 | 
| | | 
\Gas works | 50-100) 
| Textiles 30 | 
| 
Tailoring | 25-50 
Underwear | 25-50 
Hats | 33-100 
Sawmills 25 
Furniture 25-50 
Carpentry 30-100 
Building | 30-50 
Sugar | 25 
Alcohol | 30-50 
| 
| Breweries 25 
Malt works | 25 
| Leather 25 
{Boots and shoes’ | 50 
Paper | 50-100 
Printing and allied | 50 
trades 
Hollow glass | 30-60 
Plate glass (Brati- | 30 
slava) 
China 50 
Brickworks | 50-100 
Lime 25 
| Tobacco 25-50 


Special rates for 



















UNDER 











2 1925. 
9 28.3.24 


~ Sunda | 
“alter ] ~_ Remarks 
peildays | 
© [ere cent.) (per c: nt.) | 
| 

— | 100 i 

— | 100-200 |200 per cent. on 
New Year’s Day,}| 
Easter, Whitsun, | 
Christmas Day, 

| and 1 May 

— | 100 |150 per cent. on) 
| Christmas and) 

New Year’s Day) 
= | 100 (a) | fe 

— 60-100 |100 per cent. on) 
public holidays, 
and at night be- 
| tween 10 p.m. and} 
| 5 a.m, | 

— 50 | - 

— | © | - 
| 

— | % | 

— | 100(a) — 

_ | 100 (a) — 

— 25-50 | _ 
| §0-100 |50-75 per cent. on 
| . Sundays, 100 per| 
| | cent. on public} 
holidays 

— | @ | -- 

— 100 (a) ve 

| | 

— 100 | - 
| 

— | me 

— | 100(a) 

— 50 | 

_ 50-100 Is Sundays and public! 
holidays, 50 per! 

| cent. until 4 p.m. | 
| then 100 per cent. | 
| 50-100 |Sundays and public| 
| | holidays, 50 per} 
| | cent. until 12 

| noon, then 100 
| per cent. 
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TABLE XXXII frontier) 








| 
| Industry 











se °¢ 


_ 








loa 


Leather” 
Chemical indus- 
tries" 


| 
| 


|Tailors’ (Copen- 
| hagen) 


Wood’ 
| 
| 


| Margarine® 


Engineering and 
shipbuilding 

Stone cutting and 
polishing (Bou- 

logne-sur-Mer) 

|Marble (Paris, 

| Maubeuge) 

| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Polygraphy (Voi- 

ron, Bayonne, 
| Clermont-Fer- 
| rand) 
|Printing (St. 
| Quentin) 
Textiles : 

Calais 

Lille 

Feyzin 
Building : 

Nantes 

Nice 


Rennes 


\Mechanical saw- 
mills : 
Douarnenez 
Fécamp 


Oil mills (Fécamp)}| 


, cael cane — as 
| len ial rates for 
| Ordinary —— . 

working Saturday Sundays | Remarks 

| days after- public 

a cent.)} noon holidays | 


| (per cent sn (per cent.) 





| 


tb 

i 

oo 

oo 
| 





| | 
| 


33-100) 
| 


50 | - 


33 


50-100 
holidays, first 4 h. 
50 per cent., then 
| 100 per cent. 
50-100 | Ditto 


a TF 


' 
Sundays and public 


50-100 |Sundays and public 
holidays, 50 per 





| cent. until 12) 
|} noon, then 100 
| per cent. 

50-100 | Ditto 


50-100 |Sundays and public| 
holidays, 50 per| 
cent. until 4 p.m., | 
then 100 per cent. | 

50-100 |Sundays and public} 


holidays, 50 per 
cent. until 12) 
noon, then 100) 


per cent. 


100 per cent. 
10th hour 


after) 


50 


Seats at night, 
30 per cent. 

2 hours reckoned 
as 3 


| 
| | 
| 
| 








2.7.25. 


10 Collective agreements described in Bulle- 
tin du ministére du Travail et de la Prévoyance 
sociale, 1926 and 1927. 


- 
‘ 








TABLE XXXII (continued) 





Country 


Industry 


Ordinary 
working 
days 
(per cent.) 


Special rates for 





Saturday 
after- 
noon 
| (De r cent.) 


Sundays 
and 
public 
holidays 
(per cent.) 


Remarks 





Germany 


Great Britain 


Pottery" 
Metals : 
Berlin?? 
Rhineland 
Bavaria" 
Saxony'® 
Thuringia** 
Chemical industry”’ 
Textiles : 
Bielefeld!* 
Saxony’ 
Aix-la-Chapelle*° 
Wirttemberg*! 
Bookbinding? 
Leather-* 
Wood? 
Pastrycooks : 
Berlin?® 
Bakeries : 
Dortmund “° 
Westphalia*’ 
Boots and shoes?® 
Clothing ** 
Printing*° 





Wool : 
West of Eng- 
land*! 


Scotland** 
Dyeing, bleaching, 
finishing, etc. ** 
Electrical trades ** 
Chemical industry * 
Paper making ** 
Paper-box making*’ 
Engineering *s 
Shipbuilding * 


| 





15 


25 


20-66?/, 


25-. 





Boots and shoes*’ 

















| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
ot 








50 (a) 


100 (a) 


50 (a) 


50-100 


50-100 


50-100 
100 
100 


100 (a) 
50-100 


First hour in the! 
week 25 percent. ; 
progressive in- 
crease of 10 per! 
cent. foreachsub- | 
sequent hour 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Sundays 100, sta-| 
tutory holidays) 
50, Christmas| 
Day 100 per cent. | 


Ditto 


Ditto 


100, a 
tutory holidays! 
50, Christmas| 
Day and Good} 
Friday 100 per| 
cent. 


Sundays 

















(a) Sundays only. 
“3 1.4.27. 
48 1.6.27. 
11.56.27. 
ae A 
30.4. 26. 
. 26 


‘7.19/81. 7. 24/22. 6.27, 
25. 


31 10.4.20. 
32 29.3.18/28.3.19/2.10.24/25.9. 25. 
33 25.6.21. 
34 24.2.21. 
333 8.2.18/15.1.19. 
 * 4.11.20. 
7 1.10.19. 
78 19.11. 18/30.9.20/9.12. 20. 
89 92.3.23. 
40 12.12 99 








XXxuII (continued) 





Srecial rates for | 
| pre Saturday | Sundays 
Country Industry . gis "* tls and Remarks 
3 ’ | days | after- | public 
(percent.)| boon holicays 


| | (per cent.) (per cent.) 








* 

iGreat Britain 
(continue?) Printing*! 25-100) 50-100 | 100(a) |Week days: first 

| 2 h. 25 per cent., 

next 3 h. 50 per 

cent., then 100 

per cent. until a 

rest of 8 hours 

can he given ; 

Saturdays: first 

5 h. 50 per cent., 

hen 100 percent. | 

Sundays : 100 per| 

cent.; work be-| 

fore the ordinary 
time of starting : 
} 








50 per cent. 
| Luxemburg /Municipa! workers :| 

| Luxemburg 
| (city)* 50 | 
Esch“ | 50-100 


| 


} 


|Erewers*! | 20-30 | 

} 
Netherlands (b)| Printing*® | 25-50 

|Wood industry: | 

| Rotterdam and 

|  Schiedam“ 10 

| Amsterdam‘? 

{Book trade (print- | 

| ing) 

| Building*® 

|Brick works*® 

| ] 
Sweden (c) |Metal working”! _ { | 150 per cent. on St.! 

| John’s Day 

| (24 June) 
| Engineering”? | 25-50 — | 50or | -— 
100s 


} 


Textiles* | 25-50 

|Paper making** | 30-60 75 
‘Leather and hides : 

| Travelling bags®™ | 25-50 |; 100 
| Gloves** | 35 75 
|Book trade : 

Printing*’ 50-100) | 

| Lithography*® | 25-50 | 
Bookbinding** 25-50 | 
Wood" 35~70 | 


| 





(6) On 1 January 1927, 435 collective agreements, affecting 2,943 undertakings and 45,877 workers, 
fixed an increase of 25 per cent. for overtime; 218 agreements, affecting 9,015 undertakings and 
174,393 workers, fixed an increase of 50 per cent. 

As regards night work, 319 collective agreements, affecting 9,040 undertakings and 145,425 workers, 
out of 490 containing provisions relating to payment for night work, prescribed an increase of ‘‘ 50 per 
cent. or less ’’ ; 165 (609 undertakings and 8,760 workers) an increase of more than 50 per cent. ; and 6 
(46 undertakings and 574 workers) other provisions. On the contrary, most of the collective agreements 
containing special provisions relating to work on Sundays and public holidays, i.e. 522, affecting 10,493 
undertakings and 188,534 workers, fixed the increase at ‘‘ more than 75 per cent. ”’ 

(Statistiek van Nederland: Overzicht van den omvang en den voornaamsten inhoud der Collectieve 
Arbeidsovereenkomsten op 1. Juni 1927.) 

(c) As regards the agreements concluded in 1926 (572 agreements affecting 76,379 workers in 3,494 

© 13.12.9. # 1926. $1 1925. 8 23.6.24 

21.6.26 53 9. 5, 25, 8? 6.7.25. 
1927-1928. 8 1922. 2.1.25. 
1925-1927. 5 1925. 5° 1926. 
1925. %§ 1926-1927. © 1926. 
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Country 


Industry 


Ordinary 
working 
days 


| (per cent.) 


Special 


rates for 





Saturday 
after- 
noon 

(per cent.) 


and 
public 
holidays 
| (per cent.) 


| Sundays 


Remarks 





Sweden 
(continued ) 


Switzerland 





Tobacco* 
Building? 
Electrical workers"* 


Chemical manures" 


Flour mills** 
Jewellery” 
Watchmaking 
(Berne)? 
Embroidery (East- 
ern Switzerland) 
Building (Zurich) 
Masons (Zurich)’° 
Tinsmiths and 
plumbers”! 
Central heating 
installers?* 
Marble, granite, 
and stone cut- 
ting”* 
Bookbinding’ 


| 








100 
100 
100 


50 (a) 
50 (a) 
100 (a) 
100 (a) 


100 (a) 


100 





'100 per cent. 








| 
| 
| 
| 


on| 
1 May and St.| 
John’s Eve and/| 
Day | 
100 per cent. after! 
1 p.m. on New! 
Year’s, Easter, | 
Ascension, 
John’s, and 
Christmas Eves | 


Until 10 p.m., 40;) 
from 10 p.m. to) 
midnight, 50 ;) 
from midnight to| 
6 a.m., 100; from) 
6 am. to the 
usual hour of com -| 
mencing work, 50) 
per cent. 





NOTE (c) (continued) : 


undertakings), 43 agreements, affecting 4,785 workers, contain provisions relating to work performed 
outegide the ordinary hours stipulated in the agreements. They generally fix a higher remuneration for 
work of this character, usually 20-50 per cent. above the ordinary time rates. For night work and work 
on Sundays and public holidays the remuneration is 50-100 per cent. above the ordinary time rates for 
night work and 75-100 per cent. for work on Sundays and public holidays. 

(K. SOCIALSTYRELSEN: Arbetsinstallelser och kollektivavtal samt forlikningsmannens verksamhet ar 
1926. Stockholm, 1927.) 


(a) Sundays only. 


1926. 
1926. 
1925-1926. 
16.1.24. 
$5 1925. 
$6 4.11.19. 
$7 21.10.19 
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It appears from this table that most collective agreements provide 
for an increase in the rate of payment for overtime at least equal to that 
fixed by the Washington Convention, namely, 25 per cent. 

The increase is often as much as 50 per cent., and sometimes even 
100 per cent., on ordinary working days. 

In Great Britain, the Netherlands, and Switzerland several agree- 
ments allow from 25 to 100 per cent. for overtime on Saturday after- 
noons. 

Where a special rate is specified for overtime on Sundays and public 
holidays, the increase is usually from 50 to 100 per cent. 


COMPLETE SUSPENSION! 


The complete suspension of the legislation on hours of work is a 
measure which may be necessary in case of circumstances threatening 
the very existence of the nation. War is the most serious of such 
circumstances. In this case it is evident that every country will adapt 
itself to the new situation and may suspend the application of its 
legislation on hours of work whether the law provides for this suspension 
or not. Apart from a state of war, however, several legislations have 
provided for possible recourse to this measure when the life of the country 
is seriously endangered. Thus Belgium, Rumania, and Switzerland 
have inserted in their general Acts on hours of work provisions for their 
complete suspension in case of exceptionally grave circumstances. 

The Belgian Act? provides that the King may suspend the operation 
of the limitations provided for by the Act: 


(1) in case of war or other event menacing danger to the national 
security ; 

(2) whenever in the opinion of the Superior Labour Council and the 
Superior Council of Industry and Commerce it is a national 
necessity that the means of exchange indispensable for the 
importation of the requisites of existence be ensured by the 
development of export trade. 


The Rumanian Act*® provides that “in case of war or other event 
constituting a danger to the national security the application of these 
provisions may be suspended by decision of the Council of Ministers. ” 





* The Washington Convention (Article 14) provides that its provisions may be 
suspended in any country by the Government in the event of war or other emergency 
endangering the national safety. The Conference of Ministers of Labour (London, 
March 1926) reached the following conclusion on this subject : “‘ (1) It is agreed 
that each Government will insert Article 14 in their legislation to carry out the 
Convention. (2) It is agreed that use can only be made of Article 14 in case of a 
crisis which affects the national economy to such an extent that it threatens the 
existence of the life of the people. An economic or commercial crisis, however, 
which concerns only special branches of industry cannot be regarded as endangering 
the national safety within the meaning of Article 14, so that in this case the sus- 
pension of the Convention would not be justified. ”’ 

* A.14,6.21-12., 

> A.8.4,28-44, 





csainimeenmesmmemae tS ee ae ae 
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The Swiss Factory Act? provides that “ where the interests of national 
defence require the prompt execution of orders, the Federal Council 
shall make the necessary arrangements for work in factories without 
being bound by the provisions of the Act.” 


Tue ENFORCEMENT OF THE REGULATIONS 


There are three ways of securing the enforcement of the regulations : 
the establishment of a time table, factory inspection, and penalties. 


The Establishment of a Timetable 


The timetable puts into concrete form the provisions of the regula- 
tions on hours of work : the length of the working day, the beginning 
and end of the working day, breaks, times for changing shifts, etc. It 
is the permanent expression of the provisions to be observed by each 
of the parties concerned. By its means the employer or the managing 
or supervising staff can easily check the hours worked by the wage 
earners. It also enables the latter, either directly or through the works 
council, the trade unions, so far as their legal position allows them to 
intervene in this sphere*, and above all the inspecting and supervising 
authorities, to satisfy themselves at any moment as to the regular appli- 
cation of the provisions on hours of work. Further, in case of contra- 
vention, the timetable is tangible evidence for determining the nature 
and extent of the infringement. 


Accordingly numerous legislations prescribe that the employer 
must post up in his undertaking a timetable specifying the hours of 
beginning and ending work or, if work is done in shifts, the hours at 
which each shift begins and ends. In many cases the timetable is 
required to specify the rest periods allowed during working hours. 
Finally, the employer is sometimes required to keep a register of over- 
time worked.* 





1 A.18.6.24-VIII, 93. 
* On this question cf. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFIcE : Freedom of Association. 


Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Organisation), No. 29 (1927) and No. 30 
(1928). 
* Obligations of this kind are provided for by the Washington Convention 
(Article 8): ‘In order to facilitate the enforcement of the provisions of this 
Convention, every employer shall be required: (a) To notify by means of the 
posting of notices in conspicuous places in the works or other suitable place, or by 
such other method as may be approved by the Government, the hours at which 
work begins and ends, and where work is carried on by shifts, the hours at which 
each shift begins and ends. These hours shall be so fixed that the duration of the 
work shall not exceed the limits prescribed by this Convention, and when so 
notified they shall not be changed except with such notice and in such manner as 
may be approved by the Government. (6) To notify in the same way such rest 
intervals accorded during the period of work as are not reckoned as part of the 
working hours. (c) To keep a record in the form prescribed by law or regula.vion 
in each country of all additional hours worked in pursuance of Articles 3 and 6 
of this Convention. 

** It shall be made an offence against the law to employ any person outside the 
hours fixed in accordance with paragraph (a) or during the intervals fixed in 
accordance with paragraph (6). ”’ 
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Table X XXIV shows the countries in which the legislation imposes 
obligations of this kind. 


TABLE XXXIV. OBLIGATIONS AS TO TIMETABLES IMPOSED BY LEGISLATION 











Obligati tae Obligation t | 
tion to case of work in onto | . 
notify the AA shifts to sully te ican t eee 
Country table by posting/notify the hours rest periods of euentine 
up notices in the} at which each | allowed during westeed 
undertaking shift tegins hours of work | 
and ends | 
Belgium " = 
Bulgaria x _ 
Czechoslovakia x! _ 
Finland _ = : 
France x 
Germany . ‘ 
Greece « inna 
Italy x x . . 
Latvia — — . x 
Lithuania x x 
Luxemburg _ 
Netherlands ° x , ‘ 
Norway x _ 
Poland —_ ome | 
Portugal — 
Russia . x 
Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom x _ 
Spain x x 
Sweden x Xx 
Switzerland x x 




















1 Section 3 (1) of the Act of 19 December 1918 provides that ‘‘ the distribution of the daily and 
weekly hours of work and the fixing of definite breaks in work shall be a matter for agreement between 


the employers and the workers ”’. 
2 Section 29 of the Act of 18 September 1915 provides that ‘‘ the King may order that paysheets 


shall be kept in such a manner as to enable overtime to be checked ”’. 


Factory Inspection 


Most countries possess a factory inspection service whose duty it 
is to supervise and check the application of the provisions regulating 
hours of work. 

The study on this subject published by the Internationa] Labour 
Office in 1923! contains a detailed survey of the organisation of the 
inspectorate in the various countries, dealing with its position in the 
administrative structure of the country, its geographical divisions, the 
grading of officials and internal organisation, the powers of inspectors 
and the manner in which they discharge their functions, the methods of 





1 INTERNATIONAL LaBouR Orrice: Factory Inspection. Historical Development 
and Present Organisation in certain Countries. Geneva, 1923. 316 pp. 5s. 
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appointing inspectors, the scope of their duties, and their relations with 
other authorities. No important change has taken place since the 
publication of this study. 


Penalties 


Finally, every scheme of regulations is accompanied by a system of 
penalties to be imposed for failure to comply with the regulations. 

These penalties may be imposed either under the general criminal 
law (this is the case for infringements of the provisions of collective 
agreements) or directly under the legislation on hours of work. In 
the latter case certain legislations specify the penalties, while others 
leave them to the decision of the competent authority. In the first 
case the law may refer to the appropriate sections of the general penal 
legislation, or it may specify penalties for each kind of contravention. 
In the second case, the competent authority, within the limits of its 
powers, may impose the penalties directly or may institute proceedings 
before special tribunals or before the ordinary courts. 

Table XXXV (pages 588-601) shows the provisions relating to 
penalties contained in laws on hours of work. The legislation is often 
silent on questions of procedure. The particulars in this table will 
therefore be usefully supplemented on certain points by reference to 
the study on Factory Inspection referred to above, and to the provisions 
of the Penal Codes and Codes of Procedure of the various countries. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The present study, though somewhat extensive, is confined to bare 
facts. It nevertheless provides materials for judgment and even for 
definitions which will assist the reader in arriving at an opinion as to 
the extent and scope of the application of the principle of the eight-hour 
day. 

The survey of the methods of regulation and their scope shows that 
in fact the countries with no general legislation on hours of work for 
adult male workers in industry are an exception in Europe, and that, 
in the most important of these countries, collective agreements more 
or less completely make up for the absence of legislative measures. 
This is so in Great Britain, where collective agreements have been con- 
cluded for the whole of industry. 

General legislation is in force in twenty-one States. Some of these 
exclude small undertakings. Others exclude certain categories of under- 
takings or persons. Six States have only partial legislation : Switzer- 
land, Luxemburg, Great Britain, the Irish Free State, Denmark, and 
Estonia. If, however, account is taken of the scope of regulation by 
collective agreement, it will be seen that the only States with no regula- 
tions on hours of work are Hungary and Turkey (whose European 
territory is very small), in which industry occupies a quite secondary 
place in the national economy, and Albania, which has no industrial 
establishments. 
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Almost all the legislations and collective agreements prescribe a 
normal working week of 48 hours or even less. The only exceptions 
to this rule are certain occupations subject to special legislative pro- 
visions, such as dockers in the Netherlands, bakers in Greece, and small- 
scale industry in the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. Even in Switzer- 
land, the collective agreements for the various handicrafts, so far as 
can be ascertained, rarely exceed this limit. It should further be noted 
that in some countries the hours of work are reduced by breaks. A 
considerable number of countries have instituted the Saturday half- 
holiday ; while this does not always reduce the weekly hours of work, 
it improves the conditions of the weekly rest. 

The distribution of hours of work over a longer period than a week 
varies considerably from one country to another. Belgium, which has 
ratified the Eight-Hours Convention, has avoided the prolongation of 
hours of work by applying on a large scale the system of distributing 
hours of work over the year, on a variety of methods. 

For work which must necessarily be carried on continuously, several 
States have adopted an average working week of 56 hours, while others, 
such as Italy, Norway, and the Netherlands, and France for certain 
industries, maintain the average of 48 hours even in this case. In 
Belgium workers employed in shifts for an average of 56 hours a week 
over a period of three weeks are entitled to a compensatory rest of 
26 complete days a year, which reduces by so much the average weekly 
hours calculated over the year. 

The collective making up of time lost for reasons which are usually 
specified is allowed by the Austrian, Belgian, French, German, Italian 
Spanish, and Swiss legislations. 

Similarly, in order to maintain the normal number of hours over a, 
specified period, certain countries, in particular Belgium and Bulgaria, 
provide for compensation in the form of rest periods for certain hours 
worked in particular circumstances in excess of the normal daily or 
weekly hours. 

The most difficult and complicated part of the present study is that 
dealing with exceptions and particularly with authorised prolongations. 
It is ebviously impossible to summarise the exceptions allowed in the 
various countries. It need only be said that the exceptions provided 
for in the legislations of most countries, when not covered by general 
formulae, may be classified in a few main groups. The maximum daily 
prolongation most commonly allowed is two hours. 

According to the legislation of most countries, overtime has to 
be paid at an increased rate. The minimum rate of increase is 
generally 25 to 50 per cent. In Italy it is 10 per cent. and in Spain 
20 per cent.; in Germany it is 25 per cent., unless the parties con- 
cerned have entered into any other agreement, or special circum- 
stances justify a different regulation. In some countries the legislation 
contains no special provisions on the payment for overtime. 

Finally, the legislation of the great majority of the countries considered 
provides measures to ensure the regular application of the provisions 
on hours of work: the establishment of a timetable, supervision by 
factory inspectors, and the application of a system of penalties. 
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TABLE XXXV. 


PENALTIES FOR 


CONTRAVENTIONS 





Country 


Nature of contravention and person 
responsible 


Authority ascertaining 
| the contravention 


Authority imposing | 
| the penalty 








Austria 


Belgium 


Bulgaria 


Employers failing to observe the 
provisions on daily hours of work’. 


Administrative 
authorities of first 
instance, unless 
the ordinary cri- 
minal court is 
competent’. 


Administrative] 
authorities of first 
instance, unless} 
the ordinary cri.| 
minal court 
competent?®. 


ig 


| 





Heads of undertakings, employers, 
directors, managers, or foremen who 
cause or allow work to be performed 
contrary to the provisions of the 
Act or of Orders issued in connection 
with its application’. 


Contraventions of the provisions 
relating to the posting of the time- 
table, the entry of overtime in a 
special register, and other measures 
of supervision relating to overtime 
and the observance of the time- 
table!?. 


Officials appoint- 
ed by the Gov- 
ernment to su- 
pervise the appli- 
cation of the Act?®. 





Contraventions by the worker or 
the undertaking'*. 








Factory inspec- 
tors". 














(a) Except for Bulgaria, the amount of the fine indicated is that which appears in the Act at the time of 


promulgation. 


® Idem--141. 


® Idem--133. 
* Idem-185. 


No account has been taken of subsequent changes in the monetary unit. 
1 Industrial Code--133d. 


5 Idem-151. 
© Jdem-148 and 149. 














OF THE LAW ON HOURS 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


OF WORK 





—_ 


Nature and extent of penalty (a) 


Application of fine 


Right of appeal 


Limitation 





Fine of 20—1,000 crowns°. 

In particularly aggravat- 
ing circumstances or where 
fines have failed repeatedly 
to produce an effect recourse 
may be had to detention. 
If the offender cannot pay 
the fine it is converted into 
detention at the rate of one 
day for each 10 crowns of 
fine. The period of deten- 
tion may not however 
exceed three months. [If 
the unpaid fine is less than 
10 crowns, the period of 
detention may not exceed 
24 hours‘. 





A fine of 26-200 francs 
or imprisonment from 8 
days to one month. The 
amount of the fine is pay- 
able in respect of every 
person employed in contra- 
vention of the Act or of 
Orders relating thereto, pro- 
vided that the total sum 
paid in fines may not 
exceed 2,000 francs. If the 
offence is repeated within 
one year from the date of 
the previous conviction, the 
penalties shall be doubled, 
provided that the total sum 
paid in fines may not exceed 
4,000 francs’®. 


Fine cf 26-200 francs, 
doubled if the offence is 
repeated?®, 


Fine of 250 leva for a 
worker; fine of 5,000 leva 
and in case of repetition of 
the offence 10,000 leva for 
the undertaking. (a)'* 





When the of- 
fender is 2 mem- 
ber of or belongs 
to a trade union 
which has or- 
ganised a sick- 
ness fund, the 
fines are paid 
into this fund. 
In other cases 
the fines are 
paid into the 
reserve fund of 
the district sick- 
ness fund’. 


Fines paid to 
the National 
Bulgarian Bank 
for the benefit 
of the workers’ 
insurance fund" 








Notice of ap- 
peal must be 
given to the su- 
perior authority 
within 14 days 
of notification 
of the penalty®. 

There is no 
appeal from a 
penalty confirm- 
ed or reduced 
by the author- 
ity of second 
instance’. 





Enquiry and 
penalty in case 
of contravention 
of the Industrial 
Code lapse when 
they do _ not 
come under the 
Penal Code and 
the offender has 
not been the 
subject of an 
enquiry within 
six months after 
the date of the 
contravention§. 


Prosecutions 
arising out of 
the contraven- 
tion of the pro- 
visions of the 
Act may not be 
instituted more 
that one year 
from the date of 
the contraven- 
tion", 











18 Report for 1927 to the 
International Labour Office 
on the application of the 
Washington Convention. 

M A .5/18.4.17-34. 


" Idem-150. 
* Idem-140. 
* A.14.6.21-20. 


10 A .14.6.21-18 and 19. 
1 A.14.6.21-25. 
1 4 .14.6.21-22. 
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TABLE XXxv (continued) 





Country 


Nature of contravention and person 
responsible } 


| 


| | 
Authority ascertaining} Authority imposing 
the contravention the penalty 





Czechoslovakia 


Any person contravening the 
provisions of the Act on the eight- 
hour day’. 





Denmark 


Every employer employing a 
worker in contravention of the 
provisions of the law". 


. . . | 

Administrative} 

uthorities of first 
nstance}5, 


Labour and fac- 
tory inspectors?’. 





Finland 


Every employer or representative 
of an employer in any establishment 
or undertaking which contravenes 
the provisions of the law on hours 
of work?®, 


All of the 


law?*, 


other contraventions 





France 


Every head of an undertaking 
who contravenes the provisions of 
the law on hours of work or the 
regulations issued for the application 
of these provisions*®, 





Germany 


Bakeries 


Every contravention of the pro- 
visions of the law*?. 


Any person who employs workers, 
or carries on work or allows work to 





be carried on, contrary to the pro- 
jvisions of the Order or to orders 
lissued by the competent authorities 
in pursuance thereof.** 











| 
| 
| 





(a) See page 588. 
6 A.19.12.18-13. 
16 A .29.4.13-42. 


17 A.29.4,.18, Chap. 


18 A.29.4.13-45 


VL 
19 4.14.8.18-11. 
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TABLE XXXv (continued) 





———_ 
| | 


‘Nature and extent of penalty (a)| Application of fine| Right of appeal Limitation 
| 





| 
| Fine not exceeding 2,000! 
crowns, or, in default, im- 
prisonment up to three 
months; if the offence is 
lrepeated a fine not exceed- 
ling 5,000 crowns, or im- 
lprisonment up to six 
|months?®, 

| 10-200 crowns for each} Fines paid to 
|person illegally employed**.| the public Trea- 
sury?®. 








Fine not exceeding 10,000 
|marks ; maximum increased 
|.o 20,000 marks if the in- 
lfringement was committed 
notwithstanding an order 
\to the contrary by the fac- 
jtory inspectorate or if the 
joffence is repeated. Where 
ithe employer is the State, 
|a commune, or a parish, the 
lresponsible official is liable 
toa fine of 25-1,000 marks, 
ior up to 2,000 marks if the 
offence is repeated’*. 


| 
} 
| 


| Fine of 25-1,000 marks 
for ail other contraventions 
\of the law?*. 

| Fine of 5-100 francs*®. 
| As many fines as there 
are workers improperly em- 
ployed, but not more than 
{1,000 frances in all*?. 

| 








| Fine. In case of volun- 
itary repetition of the of- 
ifence, imprisonment up to 
\six months, or a fine, or 
|both?2, 

| Fine not exceeding 2,000 - - — Supervision 
jmarks, or in default impris- over the obser- 
jonment up to six months. vance of these 
\If when the offence occurs provisions is re- 
ithe offender has already gulated by sec- 
ibeen twice convicted on a tion 1396 of 
jsimilar charge, a fine of 100- the Industrial 
|3,000 marks or imprison- Code". 

jment up to six months may 

















es 








2° Labour Code, Bk. II, sec, 21 Tbid,.166, 22 0.14, 4, 27-11. 
165, 2% 0. 23.11, 18-12, 
24 QO, 23,11, 18-11, 
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TABLE XXxv (cont 


tinued) 





Country 


Nature of contravention and person 
responsible 


Authority ascertaining 
the contravention 


Authority imposing 
the penalty 





Germany 
Bakeries 
(continued) 


Greece 


Latvia(b) 


Lithuania 


Luxemburg 











Every contravention of the pro- 
visions of the Act and any Royal 
Decrees or special regulations issued 
for the application of the same, com- 
mitted by an employer, manager, 
agent, or owner of an establish- 


ment?®, 


Every contravention of the Decree 
concerning the limitation of hours 
of work committed by the employer 
or his representative**. 


Any person guilty of a contra- 
vention of the Act**. 


Contravention or attempts at 
contravention of the provisions of 
the Order concerning the introduc- 
tion of the eight-hour day*. 


Proceedings may 
be instituted in 
case of any con- 
travention on the 
application of any 
individual or traae 
union or without 
such application”. 





Labour 
tors?® 


inspec- 


| 


Officials of the 
labour inspection 
service**. 





court”, 





Competent 


| - 


Law courts". 








(a) See page 588. 


(d) 


The Latvian Act of 24.38.22 on hours of work contains no provisions as to contraventions. 


Local police} 


ju-| 
dicial authority*'| 
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TABLE XxXXxv_ (continued) 





Limitation Remarks 





Nature and extent of penalty (a)|Application of fine| Right of appeal 





be imposed if the offence 
was deliberately committed, 
unless three years have 
passed since the last con- 
viction *, 





Fine of 10-50 drachmas, 
unless special circumstances | 
provided for by the Penal! 
Code involve a more severe 
penalty. The fine will be 
inflicted as many times as 
there are contraventions, or 
workers endangered or in- 
jured by the contravention. 
The total amount of fines 
imposed in one sentence 
may not exceed 500 drach- 
mas**, 


If the offence is repeated, 
50-500 drachmas for each 
contravention, but not more 
than 2,000 drachmas in 
lall2? 


The fines are 
deposited with 
the National 
Bank of Greece 
and credited to 
an interest-bear- 
ing account un- 
der the name of 
** Workers’ Wel- 
fare Fund ’’**. 











Fine not onuending 10 lire 
ja day in respect of each 
person concerned, which 
shall be doubled if the 
offence is repeated. 

In the regulations for the 
|administration of the De- 
cree the Government may 
fix fines not exceeding 
|1,000!ire for contraventions 
lof the said regulations**. 


| —_— — ——— — 


Fine of 50- l, 000 litas or 
detention for not more 
than four weeks??. 


| 


Imprisonment from 8 
idays to 3 years and fine of 
'26-3,000 francs, or one or 
other of these penalties**. 


Sickness _in- 
surance fund of 
the Ministry of 
the Interior**. 














R.D.15. 23-9. 


9.23-15 and 16. 
"19/24, 11.25-15. 


% 4 .30.11.19/24.11. 
% 4 .30.11.19/24. 3s 
% A.14.12.18-5. 


5-14. 
16, 
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TABLE XXxXv (continued) 





| 
Country Nature of contravention and person Authority ascertaining} Authority imposing 
y responsible the contravention the penalty 





Netherlands Contraveniions of the provisions! Persons indicat- 
issued by or in virtue of the Labour/ed in section 8 of 
Act. Heads or managers of under-|the Penal Proce- 
takings**, dure Code, the 
mounted __ police, 
and all officials of 
the national or 
communal police, 
and the officials of 
the labour inspec- 
torate, are respon- 
sible for the inves- 
tigation of punish- 
able actions*’. 





Norway Any employer who contravenes 
the provisions of the Act or any 
regulations issued in pursuance 
thereof as regards the employment 
of children, young persons, women, 
or adult men’, 





Poland All contraventions of the Acts} Factory inspec-} Law courts”. 
relating to hours of work*. tors‘. 





| 
—| 





Portugal Any employer who contravenes} The administra- Administrative 
the provisions of the Decree by|tive and _ policejand police author-| 
ordering hours of work exceeding|authorities. Class/ ities or law| 
those fixed therein. (**‘Employer’’|or trade associa-|courts*. 
means any person or body on whose}tions or their dele- 
account work is carried out.)* gates, or workers 
and employers in 
the industry or 
locality in ques- 
tion, may give no- 
tice of contraven- 
tions to the autho- 
rities mentioned or 
to the law courts**. 

Any employer dismissing any Ditto Ditto 
wage-earning or salaried employee 
for demanding the observance of the 
provisions of the Decree“. 

















(a) See page 588. ? 2.31.7. 
% D.21.7. 22-74. 38 —.21.7. 
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TABLE XXxv (continued) 








Nature and extent of penalty (a) 


Application of fine} Right of appeal | Limitation 





_ Detention up to one 
month or fine not exceeding 
100 guiden. If an offence is 
repeated within 2 years 
after a previous sentence 
became enforceable, deten- 
tion up to 2 months or a 
fine not exceeding 200 gul- 
den. In the event of a se- 
cond or subsequent repe- 
tition of an offence within 
2 years after the sentence 
in respect of the last offence 
became enforceable, the 
penalty is detention with- 
cut the option of a fine. 
A separate penalty is to be 
imposed on account of 
every person in connection 
with or in respect of whom 
the contravention has been 
committed and in respect 
of every day on which such 
contravention took place**. 

Fine, unless the ordinary 
Penal Code provides a more 
severe penalty**. 


Fine not exceeding 5,000 
marks or imprisonment up 
to 3 months. 

A fine equal to one 
month’s wages or salary of 
the wage-earning or salaried 
employee carrying out the 
illegal work*?. 


A fine equal to one year’s 
wages or salary of the 
employee so dismissed*’. 








| 
| 
| 
| 





20 per cent, to 
the authorities 
and officials 
mentioned; 80 
per cent. to the 
State**. 


10 per cent.to 
the authorities 
and officials 
mentioned; 90 





The giver of 
the notice or the 
offender may 
appeal from the 
decision of any 
authority men- 
tioned to the 
competent law 
court within a 
fortnight from 
the date of the 
communication 
of the decision**. 


Ditto 





Acts declared 
|punishable un- 
ider the condi- 
ltions indicated 
lare not punish- 
lable if in thecir 
jcumstances the 
laction is justifi- 
jable and notice 
|lhas immediate- 
lly been given 
by or on behalf 
jof the head or 
jmanager of the 
| undertaking to 
|the chief of the 
\district”*. 








* D.20.5.25-12. 


® D.20.5.% 
“ D.20.5.2 * 1D.20.5.25-14. 
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TABLE XXxv (continued) 




















Nature of contravention and person Authority Authority imposing 
Country responsible — the contravention the penalty 
Portugal 
(continued) 
Any other contravention of the Ditto Ditto 
provisions of the Decree*’. 
Rumania Heads of undertakings, employees,| Factory inspec-| Justice of the 











Serb-Croat- 
Slovene 
Kingdom 





managers, agents, and generally any 
persons having the management of 
an undertaking who have ordered 
or permitted work contrary to the 
provisions of the Act or to any 
regulations for their application 
issued by the Ministry or the factory 
inspectors **. 





Any employer who contravenes 
the provisions of the Labour Code, 
concerning the regulation of daily 
hours of work and overtime®. 


Any occupier of an undertaking 
who fails to observe the provisions 
relating to work on the shift system 
where work is interrupted periodic- 
ally®!. 








tors*®. 


. 








peace*’. 









Provincial la- 
bour inspector’. 














(a) See page 588. 
# 1D.20.5.25-15. 


 A.8.4.28-48, 
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TABLE Xxxv (continued) 








Nature and extent of penalty (a)| Application of fine 


Right of appeal 


Limitation 





A fine of not less than 
10 milreis and not more 
than 1,000 milreis and 
double this amount if the 
offence is repeated, with 
due regard to the import- 
ance of the undortaking and 
the number of wage-earning 
and salaried employees pre- 
judicially affected by the 
contravention*’. 





Fine of 500-2,000 lei; if 
the offence is repeated, 
1,000-5,000 lei, subject to 
section 28 of the Penal 
Code. The fine is to be 
imposed as many times as 
there are persons employed 
contrary to the provisions 
of the law or in force, but 
so that the total shall not 
exceed 10,000 lei and, if 
the offence is repeated, 
20,000 lei**. 


Fine of not less than 100 
gold roubles or compulsory 
work for not less than 
3 months or imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year. 
If the contravention affects 
&@ group or a considerable 
number of workers, the 
penalty is increased to 
imprisonment for not less 
than 1 year and a fine of 
not less than 1,000 gold 
roubles", 





Fine of not less than 50 
and not more than 3,000 
dinars, according to the size 
of the undertaking. If the 


offence is repeated, impris- 
onment for not more than 1 
month, in addition toa fine*". 





per cent. to the 
wage-earning or 
salaried employ- 
ee dismissed“. 


20 per cent.to 
the authorities 
and officials 
mentioned; 80 
per cent. to the 
State“. 


Ditto 


peal to the high- 
er court within 
15 clear days 
without opposi- 
tion*, 


Appeal to the 
Minister of So- 
cial Affairs with- 
in a fortnight**. 








Right of ap- 


The right of 
public action 
arising out of a 
contravention 
of the provisions 
under this head 
or any decisions 
for their appli- 
cation lapses 
one year from 
the last day on 
which such con- 
travention was 
committed. 

















Penal Code, 1922-182. 


i> 4 


A.28.2.22-122. 





58 A. 28,2.22-126, 








ee 


a 


es a ee 
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TABLE XXxv (continued) 
Country Natare of contravention and person Authority ascertaining} Authority imposing 
responsible the contravention the penalty 
Serb-Croat- Any occupier of an undertaking - Ditto 
‘Slovene who permits his employees to work 
Kingdom beyond the hours prescribed without 
(continued) ja permit from the competent author- 
ity, or who infringes the provisions 
relating to payment for overtime**. 
Any occupier of an undertaking Ditto 
who compels his employees, either 
directly or indirectly, in person or 
through his subordinates, to work 
beyond the hours prescribed". 

Spain Any person who contravenes the} Officials of the} Government au- 
Royal Decree of 3.4.19 on hours of| factory inspection, |thorities : mayors 
work in industries in which the eight-|department, whojor governors®. 
hour day is established*. may also state the 

amount of 
they consider de- 
sirable. 

Sweden Any employer who employs a} Officers of the} Police court 
worker in contravention of the|industrial inspec-|where such exists ; 
provisions of the Act on hours of/torate®’. otherwise in the 
work or any regulations under the police office, or 
Act**, where none exists, 

in the general 
court®*. 
Any employer who neglects to Ditto Ditto 
give the notice prescribed in respect 
of any prolongation of work in 
cases authorised by the Act, or to 
observe the obligations relating to 
the recording of overtime or the 
posting up of the Act and the time- 
table®*. 
Any employer who knowingly Ditto Ditto 
gives inaccurate information in the 
record of overtime®*. 


























(a) See page 588. 


53 A .28.2.22-123. 
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TABLE xXxxv (continued) 












Nature and extent of penalty (a) 





Fine of not less than 100 
and not more than 3,000 
dinars, according to the size 
of the undertaking. If the 
offence is repeated, impris- 
onment for not less than 
@ fortnight and not more 
than 2 months, in addition 
to a fine**. 

Fine of not less than 500 
and not more than 5,000 
dinars, according to the size 
of the undertaking. If the 
offence is repeated imprison- 
ment for not less than 1 
month and not more than 
3 months in addition to the 
fine**. 


Fine of 25-250 pesetas. If 
the offence is repeated the 
previous fine is doubled 
each time*®. 


Fine of 10-1,000 kronor. 
If the offence is continued 
the penalty shall be inflicted 
for every time in respect of 
which a summons has been| 
issued and served *. 


Fine of 54-500 kronor’®®. 


Fines are paid 
to the Social 
Welfare Insti- 
tute, where they 
constitute a spe- 
cial fund for 
augmenting the 
retiring pensions 
established by 
the Institute". 





Ditto 





Fine of 50—1,000 kronor®®. 





Ditto 





The Crown", | 


Right of appeal 


Ditto 





Ditto 





Appeal within 
10 days to the 
Governor for 
fines inflicted by 
the mayor, and 
to the Ministry 
of the Interior 
for fines inflict-| 
ed by the Gov- 
ernor®. 








} 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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TABLE XXXV (continued) 





Country Nature of contravention and person Authority ascertaining | Authority imposing 
responsible the conIrave ntion the penalty . 





Switzerland(c) — -—- 





Basle Town An employer or worker who} Prosecutions for _ 
contravenes the provisions of thej/contraventions a= 
Act on hours of work or of orders|undertaken by the 
thereunder, except in case of neces-| police inspectorate 
sity™. on the proposal of 
the industrial in- 
spectorate or after 
procuring an e6x- 
pert opinion from 


the latter*’. 
Glarus Every contravention of the Work-| Persons appoint-| Police court**. 
ers Protection Act*. ed by the Execut- 


ive Council®?. 














(a) See page 588. 
(e) The cantons are responsible for the administration of the Factory Act (0.3.10.19, Part VI). 


APPENDIX 


INDUSTRIES WITH PROCESSES WHICH ARE NECESSARILY CONTINUOUS 
NIGHT AND Day AND SEVEN Days A WEEK” 


‘@ 
2 J 


, 

In Part II of this report? it was stated that certain laws make special provision 
for industries with processes which cannot be interrupted on any day of the week. 
Table XIV briefly summarises the methods used for fixing the working week in 
these industries. 

To complete this table an attempt has been made to determine for each of the 
countries mentioned the industries which are subject to the system described. 
Two sources of information have been used which appeared most likely to give 
accurate information : on the one hand, laws on hours of work properly speaking ; 
on the other, communications addressed to the International Labour Office under 
Article 7 of the Washington Convention by the countries that have ratified the 
Convention. Use has not been made of the lists prepared for the application 
of legislation on the weekly rest, enumerating the industries in which this rest may 
be granted in rotation, for it is not always possible to determine whether the work 
authorised on Sunday is continuous in the sense adopted here, that is to say, 
carried on without interruption night and day, and seven days a week. 





1 Of, International Labour. Review, Vo XVII, No. 2, August, 1928, p. 232. 
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TABLE XXXv (continued) 











Nature and extent of penalty (a) | Application of fine} Right of appeal Limjtation Remarks 





Fine or detention". 











Fine of 5—500 francs**. 











6° A.8.4.20-19. 
* R.4.8.20-10. 


. 23-18, 
- 23-16. 


2 
>> 
ao 
no 


In Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Italy, Norway, Poland, the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom, and Sweden the law provides only for special working hours in under- 
takings with continuous processes, but the Office has no information as to whether 
the Act itself or administrative regulations give a restrictive list of the industries 
affected. 

On the contrary, the legislations (Acts or administrative regulations) on hours 
of work in the other countries mentioned in the table (Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
France, the Netherlands, and Switzerland) enumerate the operations to which the 
special provisions apply. In Rumania the Hours of Work Act provides that the 
Ministry of Labour, with or without the application of the persons concerned, 
and after consulting the Superior Labour Council, shall draw up a table of the cate- 
gories of undertakings entitled to the exception allowed for continuous processes. 
As this law is of recent date, the list in question has not yet been prepared. 

In pursuance of Article 7 of the Washington Convention, Belgium and Czecho- 
slovakia have communicated to the International Labour Office the list of processes 
which are considered necessarily continuous. For Belgium the preparation of this 
list may be considered a direct consequence of the legislation, for section 4 of the 
Hours of Work Act, relating to continuous processes, contains provisions similar 
to the corresponding Article of the Washington Convention. The list communi- 
cated by Czechoslovakia is that contained in the Order on continuous processes. 

Greece has also communicated to the International Labour Office a list of 
continuous processes, which is given below. This country is not included in 
table XIV, as the Greek legislation contains no direct provisions dealing specially 
with continuous processes.* 

The report of the Belgian Government to the International Labour Office 
contains certain judicious observations on the subject of continuous processes which 
might well be applied to other countries. It points out that the extent of these 
processes varies from one undertaking to another in the samé industry, according 





1 Idem, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, July 1928, p. 64, note 13. 
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to their equipment and whether the plant or undertaking is or is not a branch of 
an undertaking working continuously. Further, the list of continuous processes is 
constantly changing with the introduction of new industries or new processes ; 
it is not therefore strictly limitative, and processes not mentioned may possibly be 
assimilated to those contained in the list. 

It should further be observed that all countries do not have the same industries, 
and that the way in which any given industry works may vary from one country to 
another. Finally, all countries do not compile their lists on the same principle. 
Some consider only undertakings with continuous furnaces; others consider 
processes which are necessarily continuous for technical reasons other than the 
need of keeping furnaces continuously alight or for purposes of public utility. 

On all these grounds it has not been possible to show in a single table for pur- 
poses of international comparison the processes regarded as necessarily continuous 
in each country. To prevent comparisons that might lead to doubtful or wrong 
interpretations, the lists of continuous processes furnished by the States mentioned 
above are given separately, classified under two headings : 

(1) lists derived from legislation on hours of work ; 

(2) lists communicated to the International Labour Office under Article 7 of 
the Washington Convention. 


Lists derived from Legislation on Hours of Work 


Czechoslovakia 
Undertakings in which work is necessarily continuous.‘ (Hours of work : aver - 
age 48 a week.) 
Iron works. 


Metal works. 

Enamelling works. 

Limekilns ; plaster of Paris, magnesite, dolomite, and cement works. 

Brick works, manufacture of fireproof products or products containing lime, 
and emery wheels. 

Kaolin washing works. 

Pottery works. 

Glass works. 

Manufacture of carbon electrodes and other objects made from plastic carbon. 

Manufacture of goods from wood fibre. 

Manufacture of accumulators. 

Manufacture of cork sheets. 

Manufacture of wood fibre and cellulose. 

Watermills and windmills. 

Malt works and breweries. 

Drying and sulphurating of hops. 

Sugar factories. 

Liquorice works. 

Syrup afd grape sugar works. 

Drying works for chicory, beet, potatoes, vegetables, and fruit. 

Jam, fruit pulp, and sausage factories. 

Spirit distilleries and refineries, yeast works. 

Starch works. 

Extraction of natural mineral waters and their salts. 

Chemical works. 

Manufacture of fats. 


1 Q.11.1.19-I. 
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Mineral oil refineries and kerosene works. 
Manufacture of gas for light, heat, and power. 

Independent electrical works, and electrical works which form only a subsidiary 
part of an undertaking. 


Finland 


Undertakings with continuous furnaces! : processes which for technical reasons 
must be continued day and night and every day of the week, where the work is 
organised in three shifts which relieve each other regularly and are changed 
every week. (Hours of work : 56 a week averaged over 3 weeks.) 

Work in the furnace rooms and power plant departments of factories. 

Work in the following or allied undertakings : gas, electricity, and water supply 
works ; metallurgical works, including blast furnaces, Siemens-Martin furnaces, 
and electro-metallurgical smelting furnaces; chemical and electro-chemical estab- 
lishments, e.g. soap,' cement, and chlorate and chloride of lime works ; paper, 
wood pulp, and cellulose factories, in so far as concerns their departments for 
bleaching, boiling, preparing the acid bath and lye, the digesting processes, purifying 
the industrial waste water, and the utilisation of by-products. 


France 


I. Industries or operations carried on continuously for which the working week 
is fixed at 48 hours averaged over ten weeks : 

Purification, elevation and distribution of water® in cases where the work is 
organised in successive shifts. 


II. Industries carried on continuously for which the working week is fixed at 
48 hours averaged over ten weeks or the hours of work may be prolonged by a number 
of hours not exceeding half their normal duration on the day when the readjustment 
rendering possible the change of shifts is effected : 

Undertakings for the production and distribution of electrical energy. - 
Work of persons specially employed in services and operations which must of 
necessity be carried on continuously for more than a week. 

Gas industry. — Same work as above. 

Plaster, lime, and cement manufacture.‘ —- Work of persons specially employed 
in attending to furnaces, when this work must be carried on continuously for more 
than a week. 

Chemicals.° —- Work of persons specially employed in services and operations 
which must of necessity be carried on continuously for more than a week. 

Sugar refining and cutting.” — Same work as above. 

Tile and brick works.* —- Work of burners and assistant burners employed on 
kilns and autoclaves, when this work must be carried on continuously for over a 
week. 


III. Industries or operations carried on continuously in which the working day 
may be prolonged by a number of hours not exceeding halj its normal duration on 
the day when the readjustment rendering possible the change of shifts is effected : 


' Resolution of the Council of State of 21 December 1927, to remain in force 
from 1 January to 31 December 1928. 
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Glass works, excluding plate glass manufacture and automatic manufacture of 
glass.‘ — Work of furnacemen or teazers, pot fillers or melters. 

Paper manufacture.* — Work of persons specially employed in the actual 
minding of furnaces, when this work must be carried on continuously for more than 
a week. 

Potteries.* ——- Same work as above ; for the foreman kilnman, or kilnman acting 
as such, the hours of work are unlimited during firing at a high temperature, until 
the furnace is stopped. 


IV. Industries or operations carried on continuously for which the hours of work 
are fixed at 144 in three weeks (eighteen shifts) or 192 in four weeks (twenty-four 
shifis) : 

Plate glass manufacture and automatic manufacture of glass.—- All workers 
employed. 


V. Industries er operations carried on continuously for which the working week 
is fixed at an average of 56 hours’ : 

The work of the staff of central stations (power, lighting, water, gas, compressed 
air), attached to or connected with the establishmgnts in which the following indus- 
tries are carried on: 

Metallurgy ; blast furnaces, steel works ; foundries of copper, lead, zinc, nickel, 
aluminium, antimony, tin, silver, gold, platinum, bronze, german silver, brass, 
alloys of iron and of other metals ; electrometallurgy and electrochemistry ; rolling 
mills, forging works, metal drawing, stamping, drop forging, edge-tool manufacture, 
wire drawing ; manufacture of hardware, sheet iron, bolts, locks, cutlery, and all 
kinds of iron and steel goods ; cutting out and capstan lathe work on all kinds of 
metals ; polishing and embossing of all kinds of metals ; foundries (second smelting) ; 
iron and steel shipbuilding and construction of marine engines ; manufacture of 
machinery and metal building work, boiler making, autogenous welding ; manu- 
facture of motor cars ; manufacture of aircraft ; manufacture of rolling stock for 
railways ; manufacture and fitting of electrical apparatus ; manufacture of all 
kinds of precision, optical, surgical, and orthopedic instruments ; manufacture of 
dental appliances* ; manufacture of all kinds of apparatus and goods from iron, 
lead, copper, zinc, nickel, aluminium, antimony, tin, german silver, brass, alloys 
of iron and of other metals ; utilisation of metallic waste. 

(For workers employed specially in connection with the transport and traction 
services or in any other work, if such work or services must be carried on continu- 
ously for more than a week, the working day may be prolonged indefinitely on 
the day when the readjustment to facilitate the alternation of shifts is made, pro- 
vided that the alternation does ‘not take place at intervals of less than a week.) 


Work carried on by skilled workers in works where continuous furnaces are 
used who belong to the classes specified below, or by workers specially engaged 
in the maintenance of appliances in the services enumerated below’ : 

Blast furnaces and appliances connected therewith. — Superintendents and 
foremen controlling the working of the apparatus; tippers, gangers, furnace 
chargers, furnace rollers, loaders of the bottom, foundrymen, cleaners, granulators, 
gasmen at the furnace, stokers and feeders of boilers heated by blast furnace gases ; 
workers employed in the purification of gas ; engineers for blast fans and lifts ; 
foundrymen working cupolas for dephosphation and desulphurisation. 

Pig iron mixers. — Superintending and working staff. 

Continuous furnaces for making stee!. — Superintendents and foremen in charge 
of the working of the appliances ; chargers, foundrymen, gasmen, tapmen, and 


* This was added by D.17.1.28. 
? This list is contained in D.31.8.10. 
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cleaners ; men employed in casting in the work of the pig iron moulds in the 
founding pits ; ingot strippers. 

Shafts and furnaces for re-heating steel ingots. — Superintendents in charge 
of the working of the appliances ; stokers. 

Sundry cement steel furnaces and continuous furnaces for the manufacture of 


crucible steel. — Superintendents in charge of the working of the appliances ; 
stokers. 
Coke ovens. — Supérintendents in charge of the working of the appliances, 


ingot chargers, levellers, rammers, attendants for stoves or heating lamps and for 
hydraulic mains ; workers employed on the recovery of by-products ; engineers 
for the working of the motors. 

Gas producers and recovery furnaces other than coke ovens. — Working staff 
where the operations do not require the simultaneous work of more than two 
workers for each shift. 

Gas works. — Retort stokers where there are not more than two workers for 
each shift employed in the production of gas. 

Zinc furnaces. — Superintendents in charge of the working of the apparatus ; 
workers engaged in the charging and discharging of the retorts and crucibles, ore 
mixers and coal feeders. 

Shaft furnaces for lead and copper metallurgical operations. — Superintendents 
and foremen in charge of the working of the apparatus ; staff of workers employed 
in working the furnaces where the operations do not require the simultaneous 
work of more than six workers per shift. 

Furnaces for refining copper and matte concentrates. —- Two founders for 
refining and concentration furnaces ; two founders and two workers for mixing 
ores for copper furnaces. 

Continuous revolving furnaces for sintering minerals or making cement. -— 
Superintendents in charge of the working of the apparatus ; furnacemen. 


Various other furnaces for the calcination or roasting of minerals. — Super- 
intendents in charge of the working of the apparatus. 

Plate glass factories. — Staff engaged on heating and working of the furnaces, 
the tapping and cutting. 

Continuous furnaces for pottery work. — Superintendents in charge of the 
working of the apparatus ; burners. 

Chemical works. —- Staff employed on the chambers or other continuous 


appliances for the manufacture of sulphuric acid ; staff in charge of the working of 
continuous furnaces for concentration, oxidation, calcination, decomposition, 
absorption, and condensation, where the operations do not require the simultaneous 
work of more than two men on each shift ; the chief engineer in charge of the general 
service of distribution of power or the distribution of compressed air. 

Cardboard factories having less than three machines. —- Operators of fibre- 
extracting machines, governors of the refining cylinders, foremen of the colour 
mixers, operators of the paper machines and driers. 

Electrometallurgical factories. — Superintendents and foremen in charge of 
the working of the appliances. 


Netherlands 


I. Continuous processes for which the working week is fixed at an average of 
48 hours’ : 


Building undertakings. — The keeping dry of excavations for foundations by 
means of hand pumps ; work in connection with refuse incinerating apparatus. 
Chemical industry, explosives, etc. — Work in chloride of lime factories ; work 
in the oil-drying departments of linoleum factories ; work in artificial silk factories 





2 A.16.10.26-39A. 
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in the preparation of viscose and the preparation and manipulation of the spinning 


solution. 
Limonite, coal, peat. —- Work above ground in coal mines which is directly 


connected with mining work undergro und. 

Metal working, etc. —- The preparation for work of rolling stock in railway and 
tramway undertakings ; work in telephone exchanges which consists in the inves- 
tigation and putting right of disturbances. 

Gas and electricity production. —- Work in illuminating, gas and electricity 


works and electrical substations. 





















II. Continuous processes for which the working week may be prolonged to 52 hours 
on an average (155 hours in three weeks)' : 


Potteries, glass, lime, etc., works. —- Work in glass factories, in the machine 
drawing of glass rods and tubes and the mixing and fetching of raw materials. 

Chemical industry, explosives, etc. — Work in artificial silk factories, with the 
exception of the mechanical working up of artificial slik and the processes mentioned 
under I; work in incandescent lamp factories in the preparation of mantles. 

Preparation of foodstuffs and articles of consumption. — Work in sugar re- 
fineries, in attending to the pugmills and filters, inthe melting of sugar and in the 
separation of sugar from the molasses ; work in sugar-candy factories in attending 
to the shaking machines and in melting the sugar. 

In addition, in all factories and workplaces other than establishments for the 
incineration of refuse, illuminating gas and electricity works, and electrical sub- 
stations, the following operations: the stoking or maintenance of fires and attending 
to drying apparatus and smoking sheds, steam boilers, furnaces and generators, 
in so far as such work is indispensable to the proper carrying on of the undertaking ; 
the working of power apparatus, attending to lighting installations, elevators and 
other lifting apparatus, and the supervision of such work, in each case so far as 
the said work is indispensable to the proper carrying on of the work permitted 
under the Decree ; the charging of accumulators, including the fitting of accumu- 
lators in motor cars ; attending to refrigerating plant and refrigerating chambers. 























III. Continuous processes for which the working week may be prolonged to 
56 hours on an average (168 hours in three weeks)? : 

Pottery, glass, lime, etc. works. —- Work in window and plate glass factories’ 
with the exception of cutting to measure and polishing ; work in cement factories’ 
in filling and attending to the automatic continuous kilns ; the stoking of kilns in 
brick factories. 








Building undertakings. -- The keeping dry of excavations for foundations by 
means of mechanically driven pumps. 
Chemical industry, explosives, etc. — Work in sulphuric acid factories ; work 





in hydrochloric acid factories ; work in nitric acid factories ; work in bone-black and 
vegetable and animal charcoal factories ; work in nitrogen and ammonia compound 
factories which do not form part of a gas works ; work in coal-tar distilleries ; 
work in aniline and ammonia compound factories ; work in glue and gelatine fac- 
tories ; work in oil and glycerine refineries ; work in oi! and fat hardening establish- 
ments ; work in benzine distilleries ; work in formic and oxalic acid factories ; 
work in lactic acid factories ; work in the wet grinding departments of ultramarine 
factories ; work in connection with the manufacture of electrolytic chlorine and 
alkalis ; work in carbonic acid factories. 

Limonite, coal, peat. —- Work in coke ovens with by-product plant attached. 

Metal working, etc. — The drawing of zine and charging of retorts in zinc fac- 
tories ; attending to Siemens-Martin and similar furnaces and the operations 
directly connected therewith in the manufacture of iron and steel ; work in the 
blast furnace industry ; work in electric wire and cable factories in the impregnation 
of high-tension cables and at the lead press. 

Paper, etc. Work in connection with the digester and the preparation of the 
lye in wood cellulose factories. 





























' A.16.10.26-39B. 
* A.16.10.26-39C. 
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Preparation of foodstuffs and articles of consumption. — Work in beet sugar 
factories ; work in sugar of milk factories ; work in condensed milk and dried milk 
factories in the evaporation and drying of milk; work in pumping stations of 
waterworks ; work in rough ice factories ; work in malting works ; work in yeast 
and spirit factories. 

Work in draining mills. 

Watching duties in all factories and workplaces ; the stoking and maintenance 
of fires and attending to drying apparatus, steam boilers and generators, in so far 
as this work is indispensable to work mentioned in the above list (III) ; the working 
of power apparatus, attending to lighting installations, refrigerating plant and 
refrigerating chambers. elevators and other lifting apparatus, and the supervision 
of such work, in so far as the said work is indispensable to work mentioned in the 


above list (III). 
Switzerland 


Processes which are continuous night and day, seven days a week.* (Hours of work: 
average 56 a week.) 

Manufacture of pork butchers’ wares and preserved meat. — Work connected 
with refrigerators. 

Sugar making. 

Chocolate making. —- Work connected with refining and the supervision of 
the grinding drums, exclusive of the charging and emptying of the machines. 

Manufacture of malt. — Work in malthouses. 

Breweries. —- Work connected with refrigerators. 

Manufacture of ice. 

Electrochemistry. — Work connected with electrical furnaces and for the elec- 
trolytic manufacture of chlorine gas, salts, and metals. 

Manufacture of cyanamide. — Work connected with electric furnaces, the 
liquefaction of air, the crushing of calcium carbide, the nitrifying furnace, the 
crushing, grinding, and packing of cyanamide. 

Manufacture of sulphuric acid and hydrochloric acid. 

Manufacture of nitric acid by the electric process. 

Manufacture of water-glass. 

Manufacture of soda and caustic alkalis. 

Manufacture of chromium salts. — Work connected with calcination. 

Manufacture of white lead. — Work in the oxidation chambers and in the drying 


rooms. 
Manufacture of red lead. 
Manufacture of artificial silk. — Work connected with the manufacture of 


viscose. 
Manufacture of carbons for arc lamps and electrodes. —- Carbonising work. 


Electricity works. 

Gas works. — Work connected with the generators and the plant for conveying 
coal and coke to and from them ; work connected with the whole of the apparatus 
through which the gas passes, and with the distillation of coal tar and ammoniacal 
liquor. 

. Manufacture of paper, cardboard, and cellulose. — The preparation of lye, and 
work connected with the boilers in the manufacture of chemical cellulose. 

Electrometallurgy. — Work connected with electric furnaces. 

Manufacture of iron and steel. — Work connected with blast furnaces and gas 


generators. 


1 Section 172 of the Administrative Order of 3 October 1919 under the Federal 
Factory Act. This section enumerates the industries in which night work or 
Sunday work is recognised as an absolute necessity to the extent specified. The 
list given here includes only the industries for which it is stated that both night 
work and Sunday work are recognised as an absolute necessity. 
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Enamejling. — Work connected with gas generators and melting furnaces. 

Manufacture of electric accumulators. — Work connected with the polarising 
of plates. 

Salt works. — Boiling and drying. 

Manufacture of lime. — Calcination. 

Manufacture of cement. — (a) With rotary ovens, work connected with the 


rotary oven, including the grinding and drying of the coal ; (b) with blast furnaces, 
work connected with burning. 

Manufacture of tiles, bricks, and pipes. —- Work connected with firing and in 
artificial drying rooms. 

Potteries, manufacture of tiles, and earthenware and glazed slabs. —- Burning. 

Manufacture of emery wheels. — Work connected with the drying and baking 
stoves. 

Glass works. — Work connected with stoking and glass melting. 


Lists communicated to the International Labour Office under Article 7 of the 
Washington Convention 


Necessarily continuous processes.‘ (Hours of work: 56 a week averaged over 
three weeks.) 

All industries. — Power production (steam, electricity, compressed air) neces- 
sary for the continuous processes of a given industry ; maintenance of fires that 
cannot be put out and relit every day ; watching of premises and plant ; hygiene 
and first-aid services, in so far as necessary for the continuous processes. 

Underground mines and quarries. — Processes necessary for the continuous 
working of pumps and ventilators ; processes necessary for the repair of shafts 
and galleries which demand continuous maintenance work ; work in connection 
with shafts which it is necessary, for safety reasons, to be able to use at any time ; 
deep borings ; processes for the congelation of earth in the sinking of shafts. 

Surface quarries. — Processes necessary for the continuous working of pumps" 

Coke works and coal by-product works. — Processes necessary for the working 
of coke furnaces ; processes necessary for the working of apparatus fed or traversed 
by coke-furnace gas ; processes necessary for the continuous working of apparatus 
for the recovery or treatment of by-products. 

Coal amalgam factories. — Nil (but see above under ‘‘ All industries ”’). 

Lime, cement works, etc. — Processes necessary for the working of furnaces, 
whether normal combustion or slow combustion during specified hours, according 
to the type of furnace. 

Works for the roasting, calcination, etc., of ores. — Processes necessary for the 
continuous working of furnaces. 

Blast furnaces. — Processes necessary for the working of blast furnaces ; 
processes necessary for the working of apparatus fed or traversed by blast furnace 
gas. 
Steel and iron works. — Processes necessary for the working of the refining 
apparatus (furnaces, converters, etc.). 

Iron and steel rolling mills. — Processes necessary for the working of the roll 
trains. 

Zine works. — Nil (but see above under ‘‘ All industries ’’). 

Lead and silver works. — Processes necessary for the working of furnaces used 
in treating ores, refining and desilverisation of crude lead, including testing. 





1 In this list, the expression “ processes necessary for the working of a machine ” 
means: (a) the running of the machine; (5) the feeding and product-removing 
processes; (c) the running of any auxiliary apparatus the working of whichis 
necessary for that of the principal machine. 
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Copper, tin, and nickel works, etc. — Processes necessary for the working of 
furnaces used in the treatment of ores and mattes and in refining metal. 

Zinc and copper rolling mills, etc. — Processes necessary for the working of 
the roll trains and the recasting furnaces. 

Gas works. — Processes necessary for the production and distribution of gas, 

Waterworks. — Pumping (boilers and steam pumps); filtering (continuous 
maintenance work on the filter beds and working of the sluices for distributing 
the water over the filters). 

Artificial ice works. — Processes necessary for maintaining the requisite degree 
of cold. 

Electricity works. — See above under ‘‘ All industries ”’. 

Glass works, — Glass blowing: work in connection with the hot glass, i.e. 
melting furnaces (blowing) and annealing, and accessory work (gazogenes, engine- 
men, firemen, etc ) ; mechanical glass works : work in connection with the melting 
furnaces, and accessory work (gazogenes, engine-men, firemen, etc.), 

Crystal and hollow glass works. —- Maintenance of fires, particularly for the 
heating of furnaces and work in connection with the arches or calcars. 

Plate glass works. — Watching of furnaces and work in connection with gazo- 
genes, workshops (polishing processes), and accessory work (gazogenes, engine-men, 
firemen, etc.).- 

Manufacture of refractory products. — Work in connection with the roasting 
of these products. 

Chemical works. — All processes involving chemical operations in which time 
is an important factor ; manufacture of sulphuric acid, sulphate of soda, nitric acid, 
carbon disulphide, sodium disulphide, chloride of lime, chemically pure acids. 

Manufacture of artificial silk. — Collodion process : work in connection with the 
furnaces for the concentration of acids used for the recovery of alcohol and ether, 
work in the distillery and the spinning mill ; viscose and acetate of cellulose pro- 
cesses : work in connection with the chemical preparation of the pulp and in the 
spinning mill. 

Manufacture of jam and apple paste. — Boiling, pressing and refining. 

Coke furnaces. — See above under “ All industries ’’. 

Cement works. — See above under “‘ All industries ”’. 

Tar and wood distilleries. — Tar: processes necessary for the working of the 
distilling furnaces and apparatus ; wood : processes necessary for the carbonisation 
of the wood and for distil ng; processes necessary for the manufacture of by- 
products (formaldehyde, acetate of soda, etc.). 

Manufacture of ceramic tiles. — Work in connection with the baking of the 
products and the heating of the drying apparatus. 

Mechanical brick and tile works. — Processes necessary for the baking of the 
bricks in vaulted furnaces, circu'ar or Hoffman furnaces, and zig-zag furnaces ; 
all accessory operations (artificial drying, watching of ventilators and apparatus 
for the recovery of sulphur dioxide). 

Manufacture of alcohol and yeast. — Work in connection with the malting of 
grain for the manufacture of alcohol ; work connected with the production of yeast ; 
work connected with the manufacture of alcohol from molasses. 

Sugar factories. — Processes necessary for the manufacture of raw sugar. 

Gelatine factories. —- Treatment of the bones by acids and the successive 
neutralisation processes ; boiling of the liquids and the drying processes. 

Manufacture of soldered'or non-soldered steel tubes. — Processes necessary for 
the manufacture of these tubes. 

Manufacture of oxygen and hydrogen. — Process of electrolysis of a solution 
of potassium (work in connection with the batteries of the electrolysers) ; process 
of liquefaction of air (work in connection with the columns of liquefaction and 
distillation) ; in both processes, the work of compression of the gases and filling 
of the receptacles. 

Manufacture of galvanised iron and cast-iron. — Processes necessary for the 
maintenance of the annealing furnaces and zinc baths. 

Enamel works. — Work in connection with the baking of the enamels. 

Malt works. — Watching and work in connection with the germination. 

Manufacture of china and porcelain. — Work in connection with the baking of 
the products. 
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Czeehoslovakia 


The list communicated to the International Labour Office by the Czechoslovak 
Government under Article 7 of the Washington Convention is the same as that in 
section II of the Order of 11 January 1919 (see above, pages 602-603). 


Greece 


Necessarily continuous processes : 
Tank-furnace glassworks. 

Breweries. 

Alcohol distilleries. 

Manufacture of sulphuric acid, hydrochloric acid, and nitric acid. 
Electricity works (lighting and power). 
Gas works. 

Lime and cement works. 

Lead works. 

Manufacture of ether. 

Ore roasting furnaces. 


The Finding of Employment for Artistes’ 


The problem of placing in employment is of particular importance 
to artistes and in various countries gives rise to most serious abuses, 
whether due to the excessive fees charged by agents or to the dubious 
moral conditions in which this placing sometimes takes effect. The 
present report is based chiefly on information supplied to the Inter- 
national Labour Office by the principal associations of artistes in the 
countries covered. At the same time it indicates what attempts have 
been made by the Governments to ensure the placing of artistes through 
public services free of charge and by the artistes themselves in the form 
of employment exchanges attached to their professional organisations. 

In the following pages will be found information dealing in turn with 
Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, Poland, Spain, and the United States, and finally a brief 
summary of the questions raised. 


Austria 


The public employment exchanges have no special sections dealing 
with the placing of theatrical artistes and musicians, which, so far as 





* Report submitted by the International Labour Office to the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Workers (First Session, October 1928). 
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musicians are concerned, is in the hands of a free agency set up by their 
professional associations, the only officially recognised body. For 
musicians there are no fee-charging agencies. For actors, singers, and 
dancers, placing is usually effected through private agencies. The 
employment of foreign artistes is subject to the Act of 19 December 
1925, on the protection of the national labour market. With the excep- 
tion of directors, soloists, producers, and orchestra conductors, to whom 
this Act does not apply, the employment of foreign artistes and musicians 
is conditional on approval by the Migration Office, for which application 
must be made through the medium of the district industrial commission. 

The public employment exchanges do not compile separate statistics 
for the placing of artistes and musicians, owing to the small numbers 
involved. On the other land, the central employment agency of the 
Association of Musicians establishes regular statistics, from which the 
following table, showing the results for 1926 and the first half of 1927, 
has been taken : 


1926 1927 
Month Vacancies Vacancies Vacancies Vacancies 
filled filled 


January 789 1,811 982 2,464 
February 991 3,320 809 1,502 
March 828 2,030 826 2,311 
April 615 1,549 477 1,379 
May 611 1,293 542 1,359 
June 607 1,060 828 1,978 
July 654 1,691 —- - 
August 651 1,186 - -— 
September 669 1,495 -- 

October 572 1,244 

November 587 1,566 

December 485 1,096 


The reason the number of vacancies filled exceeds the number of 
vacancies is that the former are often for the general engagement of a 
whole company, whereas the statistics of vacancies filled give the 
number of individual cases. 

No statistics are published by the private theatrical and concert 
agencies. 

In the opinion of the Association of Musicians, the central employ- 
ment agency it has set up offers the following advantages. It makes it 
possible to take advantage of all offers of employment on national 
territory, to distribute the available workers on reasonable lines, with 
due reference to their actual qualifications and the demands of justice, 
to regulate conditions of work and remuneration on fixed and uniform 
lines, and to encourage the placing of professional musicians, recourse 
being had to those for whom music is only a subsidiary means of live- 
lihood only in cases of shortage of labour. In a word, such an agency 
makes it possible to regulate the musical labour market. The central 
employment agency alone has competence to negotiate and conclude 
engagements for members of the Association if the period of engagement 
is Over one month; and in the case of complete or partial failure to 
observe the terms of the engagement, the Association of Musicians 
intervenes only if the contract is one ratified by the agency. The 
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central agency supervises the professional activities of all members of 
the Association, each of whom must supply any information asked 
of him, and must reply within forty-eight hours to any letter or applica- 
tion sent to him by an employment agency. After this term of forty- 
eight hours, engagements accepted by word of mouth or in writing bind 
the musician even if the contract has not yet been signed. Any member 
of the Association of Musicians must immediately inform the central 
employment agency of offers of employment made to him privately, 
and he may not accept a long-term engagement in Austria or abroad 
without the approval of the managing committee. Members who 
contravene these regulations may be expelled from the Association. 
At the request of the central employment agency, musicians whose 
qualifications are not sufficiently proven may be invited to undergo 
examination in the presence of experts chosen by the managing commit- 
tee. In the event of disagreement the musician in question may appeal 
to experts of his own choice. No musician who has been a member of 
the Association for at least three years, however, can be required to 
undergo examination. 

The determination of rates of pay and conditions of work is also 
in the hands of central institutions of the Association of Musicians 
which must first consult the local committees. For this purpose the 
Association has drawn up a model. contract, the clauses of which deal 
with hours of work, including rehearsals, the pay due to each musician, 
overtime pay, insurance contributions payable by the employer, the 
duration of the engagement, holidays, etc. A special contract has been 
concluded between the Association of Musicians and the Association of 
Austrian Health Resorts and Watering Places. In a general way the 
central employment agency supervises the engagements of all musicians 
belonging to the Association, and for this purpose provides the employers 
with special forms to be signed whenever a musician is engaged, which 
enumerate the different types of instrumentalists, the names of the 
musicians engaged and the pay due to them being recorded on the 
opposite page. 

Negotiations are in progress for setting up at Vienna a joint employ- 
ment agency for musicians, which will comprise, in addition to represent- 
atives of the musicians themselves, also representatives of their usual 
employers. 


Belgium 


Public employment exchanges. The official labour exchanges theoret- 
ically attend to the placing of artistes as of all other workers. In fact, 
however, it seems that their activity has extended so far only to musicians, 
and only in certain districts. 

Professional agencies. Of all the associations of artistes only those 
of musicians and music-hall artistes have set up employment exchanges, 
known as labour exchanges (bourses du travail), which have been working 
for the last three years. Offers of employment received come, on the 
one hand, from entertainment undertakings and, on the other hand, 
from the musicians themselves who, since they have no weekly rest 
period, must provide substitutes for themselves. It often happens 
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that one. musician, the conductor of an orchestra, negotiates for a whole 
group. The employment exchange makes a practice of suggesting to 
employers that they should send to the parties concerned a standard 
form of letter which would act as a contract and which would state the 
length of the engagement, the daily hours of work, the wages, and the 
period of notice to be given on either side before withdrawing from the 
contract. 

No statistics exist regarding the operations of placing musicians, 
and, even if they did, these statistics would be very incomplete because 
a great number of musicians find employment directly and the exchanges 
have no record of this. 

Fee-paying agencies. According to the opinion of the professional 
organisations concerned, private employment agencies do a great deal 
of harm in Belgium. Amongst the disadvantages of these agencies 
which are pointed out are : 

(1) The agencies are very expensive intermediaries since they 
charge a commission of from five to ten per cent. on the artiste’s wages. 

(2) They put the artistes in a position of complete moral subordin- 
ation by forcing them to sign long-term agreements and demanding 
a percentage of the total wages during the whole of the period covered 
by the contract, even if this contract is broken by the parties concerned 
considerably before the date at which it should have terminated. 

(3) They exploit the artistes by obliging them to provide themselves 
with fashionable clothes which they sell at high prices, deducting the 
cost from the artistes’ wages. 

Finally, there being no control by the public authorities, the owners 
of agencies very often carry out their work under dubious moral con- 
ditions, acting as procurers, taking part in the white slave trade, eic. 

“I should be happy ”, writes the secretary of the association which 
supplied this information, “if through the efforts of the International 
Labour Office the placing of artistes could be made subject to more 
reasonable regulations. At the present moment musicians and music- 
hall artistes have only one professional employment agency in the whole 
of Belgium, while singers are entirely at the mercy of the private agencies 
since there is no official system of regulation in this sphere. ” 


Czechoslovakia 


Theatrical Artistes. 


The public employment exchanges have no special sections for placing 
actors. This work is in the hands of a professional agency (Svojsikovo 
Koncerini Bureau) set up by the Actors’ Association. Applications for 
employment and vacancies are published in the periodical Divadlo 
published by the Association. Foreign engagements are usually 
obtained through business representatives. 
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The Actors’ Association pays its members who are out of work 
unemployment benefit under the conditions prescribed by the general 
Unemployment Insurance Act of 19 July 1921, and under this head is 
entitled to Government subsidies in the same way as other unemploy- 
ment insurance funds. 


Musicians 


As for actors, so for musicians there are no special sections in the 
public employment exchanges. Their placing is effected through the 
medium of professional agencies and private agents. The professional 
organisations are opposed to the latter because they often exploit 
musicians and offer them unfavourable contracts. of engagement. In 
1926 the employment agency of the Musicians’ Union placed 516 mem- 
bers, a figure which covers only permanent engagements and does not 
include theatres for which a collective contract is in force. During that 
year the number of applicants for work was 736. 

According to the Musicians’ Union, placing in employment abroad 
meets with considerable difficulties as the foreign professional organisa- 
tions try to prevent the immigration of foreign artistes. Before the 
war, Czechoslovak musicians used to go in fairly large numbers to 
Russia. Engagements are obtained on the basis of certain rules, account 
being taken of the qualifications of the applicants and the chronological 
order of application. Model contracts concerning hours of work and 
conditions of engagement are in force for theatres and large orchestras. 

The placing of musicians is hampered by the competition of military 
bands and persons for whom music is only a subsidiary means of live- 
lihood, which means that they can accept lower rates of pay. The 
Czechoslovak Union of Professional Musicians! demands protection 
against this competition, and suggests the creation of professional 
chambers of musicians. The same is also the case with the German 
Union of Czechoslovak Musicians.? 

In connection with protection against foreign competition, it should 
be noted that the Executive Ordinance of 23 March 1926 for the Act on 
the protection of the national labour market applies to artistes as well 
as to other classes of workers and fixes the entry fee at 100 crowns for 
the staff of theatres who are engaged by the year and 50 crowns for 
musicians and theatrical artistes who are engaged by the fortnight. 


France 


Although for all other occupations an Act of 14 March 1904 established 
the principle of free employment agencies for applicants for work, 
and prohibited hotel and restaurant keepers, lodging-house keepers, and 
inn-keepers from running an employment agency in connection with 
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their business, section 98, Book I, of the Labour Code excepts theatrical 
agencies and agencies for circuses and music halls from these regulations. 
The consequence is that for all entertainment professions there are 
private fee-charging agencies, with all the attendant disadvantages and 
dangers, such as the charging of excessive commissions on the actor’s 
salary, the system of refunding to the manager of the entertainment, etc. 
In certain departments, however, special regulations have been issued 
defining the activities of employment agents, and limiting their right of 
action and the commission they may charge. Thus an Ordinance of 
the Paris Prefecture of Police of 3 December 1920 prohibits an agency 
from recovering the commission indirectly if it has done nothing to 
contribute to the transaction, whether it is a case of finding a new post 
or of renewing an engagement. The same Ordinance prohibits the agent 
from agreeing to make a refund to the managers, or claiming any 
remuneration beyond his commission. It prohibits the manager of an 
entertainment who engages artistes directly, without recourse to an 
agency, from charging a commission on these artistes’ salaries, and 
finally prohibits any person running an agency, and at the same time 
managing an entertainment, from making any charge for the artistes 
he engages on his own account. 

As regards the commission for placing, this has been reduced by a 
Police Ordinance of 9 June 1925, being fixed as follows : 

For theatrical engagements by the month, the fees charged by agen- 
cies may not exceed 1, 2, 3, or 5 per cent. of the salary if the latter does 
not exceed 1,000, 2,000, 3,000, and 5,000 francs respectively, and for 
music hall engagements by the month they may not exceed 1, 3, or 5 per 
cent. of the salary according as the latter is less than 1,000, 2,000, or 
3,000 francs. For shorter engagements the rates are 2, 3, 5, or 10 per 
cent. of the salary in theatres, according as the fee for the whole engage- 
ment (cachet) is less than 250, 500, 1,000, and 2,000 francs respectively, 
and 2 or 5 per cent. of the salary in music halls if the total fee is 200 or 
400 francs. Beyond these figures, the commission may be freely settled 
by negotiation between the parties, but must always be mentioned in 
the contract concluded between the artiste and the manager of the 
theatre through the medium of an agency. 

In point of fact, despite these regulations, all the agents have not 
yet entirely given up their former rate of charges. Thus, one agent, in 
order to be able to charge the same percentage as formerly, claimed that 
his agency, one of the largest in Paris, had become a branch of the 
main firm which was in Brussels, and that for finding employment in 
France for a French firm he was acting as the intermediary of the Belgian 
agency and thus charged a higher rate. 

The Act of 16 March 1928 amending section 98 of the Labour Code, 
which placed artistes in an exceptional position giving rise to innumer- 
able abuses, places artistes on the same footing as other classes of workers 
and grants them the advantages of general law with reference to finding 
employment. From now onwards the regulations which prohibited 
hotel and restaurant keepers, lodging-house keepers, etc. from running 
an employment agency in connection with their business (section 81 
of the Labour Code) will apply also to artistes, thus putting an end to 
the numerous abuses and various activities of dubious morality. This 
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Act also makes completely applicable to artistes section 91 of the Labour 
Code, in terms of which the employers only must pay the fees charged 
by commercial agencies for placing workers, while no fee can be demanded 
from the employees ; up till now artistes alone had not come within the 
scope of this regulation. For Paris, an Order of the Prefect of Police, 
dated 4 April 1928, issued in conformity with the above Act, states 
that in all cases fees for finding employment “may be charged by the 
agency only when it has really served as intermediary between the 
employer and the person placed and in so far as it has provided employ- 
ment for the latter person ”. 

In the sphere of public employment agencies considerable efforts 
have also been made and with great success by the Departmental 
Employment Exchange for the Seine, which, since the end of November 
1922, has opened in Paris public employment agencies for operatic and 
dramatic artistes, music-hall and cinema artistes, and musicians, these 
agencies being grouped under the head of the Official Entertainment 
Agency. Their services are given entirely free of charge, and they are 
managed by specialists in the professions concerned and supervised by 
joint committees consisting of an equal number of representatives of 
managers of entertainments and artistes. 

According to a report made at the beginning of the year by Mr. 
Brémond-Perilbée, chief representative of the Entertainments Service, 
at the Congress of the Universal Theatrical Society, the results obtained 
by the Official Entertainments Agency since the beginning of its activities 
are as follows! : 


Year Vacancies filled Salaries 
Frs. 


1923 1,256 1,338,777 
1924 2,231 2,315,830 
1925 3,741 4,056,292 
1926 4,323 3,645,692 
1927 3,664 4,177,569 


This shows a total of 15,215 yacancies filled corresponding to salaries 
totalling 15,534,160 francs. Assuming that the fee charged by fee- 
paying agencies comes on an average to 5 per cent. of the salaries, a 
simple calculation will show that a sum of more than 750,000 francs has 
been saved by the artistes, which they would have had to pay to agents 
but for the existence of the Official Agency. The influence of the Official 
Agency, however, is much greater than can be shown by statistics. 
Among the great number of artistes who have been found employment 
through this medium, mention may be made of stars suchas Jeanne Laval, 
Madeleine Roch, Robinne, de Férandy, Albert Lambert, Le Bargy, 
Sylvain, Signoret, etc. Cases are quoted of well-known managers of 
touring companies who, on the advice of members of the Joint Enter- 
tainments Committee, closed agencies which were formerly in existence 
in their own offices. Finally, a further testimony to the efficiency of 
the Official Agency can be seen in the fact that the Federation of Asso- 
ciations of French-speaking Artistes has expressed the opinion that 





1 Figures taken from Le Peuple, 2 Feb. 1928. 
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the best solution of the problem of finding employment for artistes 
would be to make it compulsory to apply to the joint offices, or at least 
to establish supervision over all private agencies by the departmental 
employment offices. 

The Musicians’ Section is the only one where the results are not quite 
satisfactory, partly because musicians do not often find employment 
through agencies. They are generally chosen by the conductor in each 
particular case, since the manager of the entertainment is usually far 
from competent in musical questions. It follows that most of the 
placing of musicians carried out by the Official Agency is merely for 
emergency posts. 

The Offizial Entertainments Agency also deals with the placing of 
foreign artistes and is called upon by the Foreign Labour Service of 
the Ministry of Labour to give its opinion concerning requests for admis- 
sion by foreigners. Thus, in 1927, out of 269 applications, 164 were 
favourably reported upon and 105 rejected, after an enquiry into each 
case. French musicians have complained of being replaced by foreigners 
who enter France in contravention of the regulations ; inspections have 
been carried out in this connection and official action taken. Similarly, 
the Foreign Labour Service of the Ministry of Labour undertook an 
enquiry into the work of theatrical agencies with reference to the placing 
of foreign artistes.* 


Germany 


Dramatic and Operatic Artistes 


In Germany there are no public employment exchanges for theatrical 
artistes, for whom two institutions are available on the one hand the 
Joint Employment Agency for the German Stage (Paritdtischer Stellen- 
nachweis der Deutschen Biihnen)*, an institution which, without seeking 
to make a profit, has since 1921 charged a fee of 5 per cent. on the 
salaries, payable in equal shares by the artiste and the employers, in 
order to cover its expenses ; and on the other, the fee-charging theatrical 
agencies, whose activities are subject to the Act on private employment , 
agencies. Of the latter there are a certain number in Berlin, and one 
each in the towns of Weimar, Mainz, Munich, and Hamburg. Only the 
Joint Employment Agency for Theatrical Organisations publishes regu- 
lar statistics, which cover about 15,000 workers (including technical 
staff), namely, 8,000 women and 7,000 men. On an average this agency 
places 600 to 700 persons a year, a figure which, in the opinion of the 
Association of Entertainment Undertakings (Deutscher Biiinen- Verein), 
would represent about half the placings made by the fee-charging agencies 
taken together. 

Since 1885, there is also in existence an employment agency for chorus 
singers and ballet dancers. This agency, which in 1919 was put on a 





* Cf. Le Peuple, 21 July 1928. 
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joint footing with the co-operation of the Association of Theatre Managers, 
was originally a completely free institution, but the inflation of the cur- 
rency made it charge a fee of 3 per cent. on the agreed salaries, payable 
in equal shares by the artistes and the employers, in order to cover its 
expenses. The number of vacancies filled varies between 150 and 300 
per year, while the total number of persons employed in ballets and 
choruses in Germany is 5,000. Vacancies are filled, not only in Germany, 
but also in other German-speaking countries (Austria, German Swit- 
zerland, Danzig, etc.). The agency is also open to artistes who are not 
members of occupational associations. 

Regular statistics of the work done by the theatrical agencies are not 
available, as they often consider it a subject for professional secrecy, 
but it is probable that the number of vacancies filled through the agen- 
cies is about double that filled by the Joint Employment Agency. 
Not many persons are found employment abroad, and except for indi- 
vidual engagements for principal parts in America, this form of placing 
applies only to Austria and the German-speaking theatres of Czecho- 
slovakia and Switzerland. 

On the subject of the merits and demerits of the different employ- 
ment agencies, the Association of German Theatrical Artistes points out 
that it has, in co-operation with the Association of Entertainment Under- 
takings, set up a joint agency at great expense, and that this fact in 
itself proves its preference for this sytem. The agency appears to have 
yielded good results, and to be used both by theatre managers in search 
of actors and by artistes in search of employment, whether they belong 
to a professional theatrical association or not. A model contract has 
been drawn up, the clauses of which have been declared binding on all 
concerned by the Minister of Labour, and it has been approved by the 
Association of Entertainment Undertakings on the one hand and the 
Association of Actors and that of Chorus Artistes and Ballet Dancers 
on the other. This contract was at first concluded for a period of three 
years, expiring on 31 August 1927, after which it is renewable from year 
to year. It covers all matters connected with conditions of work, pay, 
and disputes, and even enumerates in detail what clothes and accessories 
the actor and manager must respectively undertake to provide. 


Musicians 


The placing of musicians is undertaken in the first place by a certain 
number of special sections in the principal public employment exchanges, 
and secondly by the musical agencies. 

Public employment exchanges. There are at present 69 public 
employment exchanges with special sections for placing musicians, 
some of which are subject to the same regulations as those for the placing 
of workers in other occupations, whereas certain others have adopted 
special regulations concerning the method of engagement, the classifi- 
cation of musicians according to professional qualifications, the order 
in which applications for employment are to be considered, the position 
of professional as compared with amateur musicians, etc. 
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In the opinion of the Association of Musicians, special regulations are 
justified in the first place by the very great difference in qualifications, 
which makes placing particularly difficult. Ifa musician cannot furnish 
detailed certificates proving his qualifications, he must submit to an 
examination by a committee of experts in the public employment 
exchange. Nothing can discredit an agency so much as placing insuf- 
ficiently qualified musicians. Secondly, special regulations for the 
musicians’ sections of the public employment exchanges are considered 
necessary because they have to deal not only with applications from 
professional musicians, but from those made by persons for whom music 
is a subsidiary occupation, and who are therefore under no check and 
can afford to work at a lower rate. This applies as a rule to members of 
military bands, salaried employees and officials who devote their spare 
time to music, and even amateurs, of whom there are almost as many as 
professional musicians (50,000 to 60,000), and who prove serious rivals 
to the latter owing to the fact that they accept lower terms. Detailed 
measures have been taken by the military and civil authorities for de fin- 
ing the conditions in which members of military bands and employees 
and officials ot the Reich and the Federal States may use their spare 
time to accept engagements as musicians. 

Under the regulations of the Ministry for National Defence dated 
8 July 1921, and drawn up in agreement with the Association of Musicians, 
for regulating the rights of members of military bands to perform in 
public during their spare time, this right can be exerted only when it 
does not harm the interests of civil protessional musicians. Supervision 
is carried out by joint committees composed of representatives of the 
military bands and of the Association of Musicians (civil association), 
to which all engagements must be announced. Musicians from military 
bands must adhere strictly to the rates of salary of civilian musicians 
and must remain neutral in case of any dispute with reference to salaries. 

The regulations for officials who are musicians vary according to the 
different classes. While officials of the Reich may perform in public 
for remuneration nine times in every three months, those of the Prussian 
Government must on each occasion obtain the permission of their su- 
perior officers, and those of most of the Federal States (Baden, Bavaria, 
Brunswick, Hesse, Mecklenburg, Thuringia) must even produce a docu- 
ment from the public employment agency certifying that at that moment 
there are no professional musicians free to fulfil the engagement offered 
to the official in question. It is therefore clear that competition by 
military musicians and officials is strictly supervised and restricted. 
On the other hand, there is no reduction in that of amateurs, which must 
seriously prejudice not merely the material interests of professional 
musicians, but also the musical culture and taste of the public. The 
only remedy, according to the Association of Musicians, is compulsory 
application to the public employment exchanges both for musicians and 
for their employers. On the question whether public employment 
exchanges or musical agencies should be preferred for the placing of 
musicians, the Association is in favour of the public exchanges, on 
condition that they take more trouble to find work for musicians and 
reserve such work primarily for professionals. Here, too, compulsory 
application to the public exchanges would bea great help, but a proposal 
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on these lines made by the Association of Musicians was not considered 
by the Federal Labour Administration. 

From now onwards, there can be no question of the efficiency of 
the musicians’ sections in the public employment exchanges, and in 
various towns the number of musicians placed reaches several thousand. 
Thus, at Bremen, the section for musicians in the public employment 
exchange placed 9,244 workers in 1926. In Chemnitz the number placed 
during that same year was 8,638. The corresponding figure for Dresden 
was 7,359, for Diisseldorf 7,133, for Cologne 11,429, for Kénigsberg 
4,767, and for Leipzig close on 30,000. 

Professional agencies. Employment agencies set up by professional 
musical associations are to be found in 37 towns. In 170 other towns 
the local headquarters of the musical associations or the local orchestras 
undertake the work of placing inemployment. A central office has been 
opened at Berlin (Zentralstellenvermittlung des Deutschen Musikerver- 
bandes).' This agency was first opened in 1878, and the average number 
of placings a year rose from 121 in 1880 to 250 in 1890, 200 in 1900, 
1,600 in 1910, to the maximum of 2,370 in 1912, falling to 829 in 1926. 
The reduction since the war is due to the fact that many local branches 
have now their own agencies, and apply to the central office only if the 
local labour supply is insufficient to meet the demand. On the other 
hand, it should be observed that before the war the central office success- 
fully placed a fair number of musicians abroad, particularly in Austria, 
Canada, Denmark, England, Finland, France, Hungary, Italy, Luxem- 
burg, the Netherlands, Norway, Russia, South America, Sweden, and 
Switzerland, but that most countries have now a sufficiently large 
supply of musically trained nationals, and object to the immigration 
of foreign musicians. Thus the number of persons placed abroad, which 
ranged from 200 to 300 a year from 1912 to 1916, fell after the war to an 
average of 5 a year. 

The Association of Orchestra Conductors (Deutscher Musikdirektoren- 
Verband) considers it indisputabie that musicians who engage in music 
as a subsidiary occupation compete very seriously with the rest. At 
present the public employment exchanges give them only second choice, 
when no professional musician is available, but the Association considers 
that their placing should be entirely prohibited. It is also of the opinion 
that the musical agencies are better qualified than the public exchanges 
to select and place musicians. It objects to the method of placing by 
public exchanges as being detrimental to the continuity of work and the 
formation of coherent ensembles, and therefore tending to lower musical 
standards. It considers, moreover, that regulations concerning condi- 
tions of work (hours, systems of rotation, as short rehearsals as possible) 
which are in force for other professions are hardly applicable to musicians, 
who need more elastic regulations. 

With respect to placing abroad, the Association considers it undesir- 
able, as it would apply in the first place to the good musicians, who are 
wanted at home. 
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Great Britain 


There are no special public employment agencies for placing artistes. 
This work is done by theatrical agencies, most of which (there are 195) 
are in London, and are controlled by special regulations, the London 
County Council (General Powers) Act, 1921 (Part IIT). Under the 
terms of this Act, which does not apply merely to artistes, no person 
may, on pain of a fine not exceeding £50, open a commercial employment 
agency without having obtained from the competent authorities the 
necessary licence, which has to be renewed annually. Any person wishing 
to open a commercial employment agency for artistes must, moreover, 
advertise his intention in a certain number of professional newspapers, 
of which a list is given in the regulations, so that any possible protests 
may be made. The authorities may refuse the licence to persons under 
21 years of age, or to any person who may be unsuitable to hold such a 
licence, or in respect of any promises which are unsuitable for the pur- 
poses of an employment agency. The employment agencies must at 
all reasonable times keep their books and documents at the disposal of 
the competent authorities who supervise their activities. They must 
inform their clients in writing before the engagement of the fees which 
they charge or they must at least have such fees marked in a visible 
place in their offices. They must also communicate these fees to the 
competent supervisory uuthorities within seven days of the opening 
of the agency. 

The regulations forbid agents to publish advertisements offering 
employment before trying to fill the vacant places in question by the 
persons who are inscribed in their registers as seeking employment and 
who have already paid a fee, and it is further forbidden for them to 
advertise requests for employment without having first made certain 
that they do not satisfy any wants registered with them. 

In placing female artistes of any class abroad, the agent must, 
first of all, collect complete information regarding the nature and 
respectable character of the employment, and must provide written 
guarantees to this effect. Moreover, in the case of finding employment 
abroad for young girls under 16 years of age, the written sanction of 
parents or guardians is necessary. Generally speaking, every engage- 
ment must be regulated by a written contract mentioning the names of 
the parties to the undertaking, the place at which it was signed, the 
salary agreed upon, and the fees charged for finding employment. 
One copy of the contract is handed to the artiste and the other must 
be kept by the agent for twelve months. 

In other parts of Great Britain, Glasgow, Manchester, Liverpool, etc., 
which have a total of about 100 agencies, similar provisions are in 
existence and their application is controlled by special supervisory 
committees. On all hands artistes express the opinion that it would be 
desirable to have uniform regulations for the whole country, especially 
seeing that the present differences allow an agent whose licence is with- 
drawn in London, for example, to set up his agency near by and carry 
out his activities under cover of less strict regulations. As a matter of 
fact, an Act compelling all theatrical employers to be inscribed on a 
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special register for this purpose was passed by Parliament in 1925 under 
the title of the Theatrical Employers’ Registration Act, but this Act does 
not seem to have satisfied all the requirements, and the Actors’ Associa- 
tion in particular complained of its lack of clearness and definiteness and 
considered that it did not do away with any of the abuses which it was 
intended to remedy, and especially that of stranding the artiste in the 
course of an engagement without paying his salary. Similarly, the 
London County Council, after having studied the question, stated that 
the main object of the Act, the suppression of bogus managers, had not 
been achieved by the 1925 Act, and that it was urgently necessary to 
introduce an amendment. This is the chief aim of a new Act of 1928, 
the Theatrical Employers’ Registration (Amendment) Act. 

In addition a Bill known as the Agencies and Registries Bill was 
recently put before the legislative authorities with a view to setting up 
a uniform system of licences for commercial agencies throughout the 
whole country and providing, amongst other things, that the local 
authorities could limit the rate of fees for finding employment for 
artistes to 10 per cent. of their salaries. This proposal, however, came 
to naught chiefly because of the recent death of its author. It had 
moreover met with considerable opposition among the agents, and the 
case is quoted of two artistes who were boycotted by the theatrical 
agencies for having signed a petition in favour of the Bill. Engagements 
are generally made by contracts based chiefly on two arbitration awards 
known as the Askwith Award (1913) and the Ashton Award (1919). 
Neither of these awards has the force of law, but nevertheless they 
generally form the basis of the various standard contracts, except con- 
tracts for a salary of £40 or more per week, or of £800 or over for a 
period of twenty weeks. In connection with the Ashton award it should 
be noted that the arbitrator in giving his decision expressed the opinion 
that in any contract for a period exceeding ten weeks the fee of 10 per 
cent. of the salary agreed upon should apply only to the first ten weeks. 
This decision, although generally followed, is not adhered to in every case, 
and examples are known of artistes who have to pay the agent who finds 
them employment 10 per cent. or even more of their salary during the 
whole of their lives. This seems to apply particularly to cinema artistes, 
among whom the innumerable supers form an element which can be 
easily exploited. The Film Artistes’ Guild, however, has dealt with this 
situation and has recently set up a free employment agency for its 
members. 

As a general rule there is a standard type of contract for each class of 
artistes, stating in detail the conditions of their engagement (hours of 
work, number and length of rehearsals, salaries, rest periods, length of 
notice, etc.). Similarly there are printed forms which regulate the 
payment of the fee for finding employment. This fee is calculated in 
most cases on a basis of 10 per cent. for the first ten weeks and 5 per cent. 
for the whole subsequent period and for any renewal of the engagement. 
These rates are moreover supervised By the authorities who are com- 
petent to issue licences. 

With regard to finding employment abroad, each case, as’ has been 
mentioned above, is enquired into separately and in detail. Thus, for 
example, in terms of an agreement between the Foreign Office and the 
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Association of Variety Artistes every application for a visa for an artiste 
of this class is sent to the Association so that the latter may first of all 
make all the necessary enquiries. This procedure applies more partic- 
ularly to women, of whom 500 or 600 are at present engaged on the 
Continent of Europe as dancing girls. For these girls there is no stand- 
ard contract, but as a rule their engagement provides for nine perform- 
ances per week at a minimum salary of £4 a week. 


Italy 


Hitherto there has been no public exchange instituted specially for 
placing artistes and musicians. This work was in the hands of two pro- 
fessional agencies set up by the Association of Dramatic and Operatic 
Artistes and the Association of Musicians, in addition to the entertain- 
ment agencies and other private fee-charging offices, whose abuses were 
the same as in other countries. An energetic campaign against these 
agencies has been in progress, and their methods of work have been fully 
described throughout the Press. After the Charter of Labour was pro- 
mulgated, the National Confederation of Fascist Trade Unions made 
use of its monopoly under this Charter, as the only body legally represent- 
ing the interests of the workers, to establish model contracts for artistes 
of all classes, and it communicated the text to all impresarios and 
directors of entertainments, notifying them that all engagements must 
comply in full with the provisions of those contracts. This one-sided 
decision of the National Confederation of Fascist Trade Unions is justi- 
fied by the fact that at that date there was no corresponding organisa- 
tion of theatrical employers. The notification to the impresarios and 
directors stated that as soon as an employers’ organisation representing 
theatrical interests had been formed, the terms of the contract of work 
would be defined in agreement with such organisation. In the mean- 
time the model contract prepared by the Confederation came intwu force, 
and one of its most important clauses provides that placing shall be 
absolutely free of charge for artistes, and that, except for a fee of 3 to 
5 per cent. of the salary to be paid into the mutual provident fund 
of their trade association, they have no obligations to any intermediate 
agency. 

Since then, in virtue of a decision taken by the Fascist Grand Council 
on 15 November 1927, which relates to the general organisation of placing, 
all kinds of agencies are abolished for all trades and professions, and this 
decision applies automatically to all artistes. In future, joint employ- 
ment exchanges are to be set up at the headquarters of each trade asso- 
ciation, which will be managed by a staff selected by the joint manage- 
ment committee of the exchange from among the leaders of the trade 
association concerned. In this way it is arranged that each exchange 
will be under the leadership of a man belonging to the occupation for 
which it is set up, and therefore acquainted with its particular circum- 
stances and needs. 

The joint committee for managing the employment exchange will be 
presided over by the secretary for the local Fascio, and all the exchanges 
in each province will be under the supervision of a committee presided 
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over by a representative of the Ministry of Corporations, and comprising 
the labour inspector, the director of social welfare institutions, an equal 
number of representatives of employers’ and workers’ organisations, and 
a representative of the authorities responsible for the organisation of 
public works. Application to the employment exchange is compulsory, 
but the employer is free to choose his workers from the list kept by the 


exchange. 
Japan 


Theatrical artistes and musicians in Japan obtain employment not 
through public or private exchanges nor according to any regulations, 
but according to the custom which has originated from the peculiar 
nature of theatrical performances in that country. The manager of a 
theatre usually contracts with one or more of the principal actors, and 
the latter in turn then engage other actors, musicians, and necessary 
staff, who obtain employment usually by virtue of their personal rela- 
tions with the principal actors. Thus the manager of the theatre himself 
deals directly only with the principal actors, and cannot be regarded as 
the employer of the rest of the company. 

For cinematograph performances, the actors and actresses, who have 
been trained in a special school established under the management of a 
cinema company, are employed by that company. Other persons 
necessary for the production of a film are employed by virtue of their 
personal relations with the manager of the company. No employment 
agency intervenes in the transaction. It is customary in Japan, when 
films are shown to the public, to have interpreters who explain the 
pictures while they are being shown, thus assisting the audience to 
understand them. These interpreters are considered as indispensable 
as musicians in the showing of films to the public. They too are engaged 
by virtue of their personal relations with the manager of the cinema or 
theatre. Since March 1927, however, there has been a Pan-Japanese 
Picture Interpreters’ Association (Zen-Nthon Liga Setsumeisha Kyokai) 
at Tokyo, which undertakes the placing of its members. 


Poland 


There are no special legislative regulations concerning the placing 
of artistes through the public employment exchanges. On the other 
hand, the Polish Union of Dramatic Artistes has opened a free employ- 
ment agency, in addition to which there is a private fee-charging agency 
working in close touch with the Union. These two agenciesare com- 
paratively new and the results of their work are not yet known. 
Neither undertakes placing in employment abroad. 

Model ,contracts have been drawn up for theatrical and operatic 
artistes, orchestra conductors, ballet dancers, etc. 
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Spain 


The General Association of Conductors and of Professors of Music 
in Madrid (Asociacién general de profesores de orquesta y miisica de 
Madrid) states that it does not specially deal with placing artistes but 
devotes its activities to regulating the conditions of work of its members, 
concludes collective agreements, and supervises the distribution of 
salaries between the various members of companies. A part of its funds 
is set aside for social welfare work for the benefit of its members. As 
a subsidiary activity, however, it seeks to develop the possibilities and 
ensure the steadiness of employment. The Association complains that 
it receives no official support in its efforts to restrict foreign competition. 


United States 
General Conditions 


There are no national, State, or municipal employment exchanges 
for placing artistes and musicians. On the other hand, two professional 
associations of actors have opened free agencies of their own. One of 
these is the Chorus Equity Association of America, which has opered an 
employment bureau at its office.1 This bureau notifies chorus artistes 
of the requirements of the managements by posting vacancies on its 
bulletin board. The other is the Association of Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers, which established a Central Casting Corporation at Los Angeles 
about a year ago, an agency supported and controlled by the producers of 
films, which furnishes actors only for cinemategraph production. 

For the rest, actors and actresses in the United States have two 
courses open to them. They can either apply direct to the managers’ 
offices in the hope of coming in at precisely the moment when the manager 
has parts open for their particular qualifications, or they can go to the 
commercial dramatic agencies. Although these latter are limited by 
law to a charge of half a week’s salary or 5 per cent. for ten weeks, most 
of them demand a much higher fee, which may even reach 10 per cent. 
of the actor’s salary. This they claim by calling themselves the actor’s 
personal representative, in return for which they undertake minor duties, 
such as collecting the mail and handling the baggage of the actor. 
Probably 75 per cent. of dramatic engagements are made under these 
unfavourable conditions. Moreover, the managers themselves often 
prefer it because, in many instances, they get a “ kick-back ” or refund 
from the commission paid by the actor. This affords the curious 
spectacle of an actor actually returning part of his salary to his employer 
for the privilege of working for him. The actors accept this system, 
partly because it saves them making the rounds of the managers’ offices 
and the bargaining which precedes the signing of contracts, but mostly 
because they have learnt from experience that even where they obtain a 





* 110 West 47th Street, New York City. 
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direct engagement, the manager, who has turned the matter of engage- 
ments over to agents, tells them to go to the latter for the signature of 
their contract under the usual conditions. 


Variety Artistes 


According to the information supplied by the National Vaudeville 
Artists Inc.1, there are no. definite rules concerning the placing in 
employment of variety artistes. It is stated that the method is the same 
as that in any other business where a person is selling an article, for, after 
all, all variety artistes have something to sell, and they do not consider 
their engagement in the light of an employment, but of a business 
transaction. 

In practice, variety artistes apply to a representative who is qualified 
for their speciality, and the latter in turn presents what the artiste has 
to sell to the various theatrical managers. If an agreement is reached 
on the price, a contract is signed which must be observed by both sides 
on pain of certain penalties. 


Musicians 


A statement of the American Federation of Musicians* reports that 
there is no institution for placing musicians. They solicit their own 
employment, and in doing so are in competition with one another. 
There are at present certain concert agencies which secure employment 
for bands and orchestras, but each member of such a band or orchestra 
obtains his employment from its leader. 

No figures are available concerning the placing and employment of 
musicians, but as an illustration it may be stated that the New York 
Association of Musicians has 14,000 members and that less than 4,000 
of them are in permanent employment in theatres, symphony orchestras, 
etc. The remainder play in hotels, wireless studios, for society enter- 
tainments, and the like. 

The Federation has no occasion to place theatrical musicians abroad, 
and does not desire todo so. It protests, according to the communica- 
tion received, against the indiscriminate importation of musicians from 
abroad to replace musicians who are of American nationality. In order 
to avoid the adoption of a reciprocal arrangement, the Association 
therefore declines to place musicians abroad, as it considers that it 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain by a policy of reciprocity. 


Dramatic and Operatic Artistes 


The Actors’ Equity Association’ states that no artistes are engaged 
through public employment agencies ; nearly all engagements are effected 





1 229 West 46th Street, New York City. 
* 1440 Rroadway, New York City. 
* 45 West 47th Street, New York City. 
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through regular theatrical agents, business representatives, concert 
bureaux, etc., and in a few cases through the agencies of professional 
associations. Theatrical agents, representatives, etc. must obtain a 
State licence, and a legal maximum is fixed for the rate of commission as 
follows: for theatrical and operatic productions, 5 per cent. for a ten 
weeks’ engagement, or half of one week’s salary; for vaudeville and 
variety, 5 per cent. of the weekly salary during the term of employment. 
Business representatives, whose duties (when lived up to) are to further 
the interests of the artistes, attend to all contracts and negotiate all 
business dealings in connection with theatrical engagements. As 
regards concerts and tours, these are organised by special managers, 
who charge anything from 5 per cent. to 50 per cent. of the artistes’ 
income. 

Several professional organisations have employment bureaux of 
their own for placing their members. Reference may be made, in 
addition to the Actors’ Equity Association already mentioned, to the 
yrand Opera Choral Alliance, the German White Rats (Association 
of German Actors), the Hungarian White Rats (Association of Hun- 
garian Actors), the Jewish Theatrical Union, the Hebrew Choral Alliance. 
The Actors’ Equity Association itself has no employment agency, as 
it considers it impossible for one office to be able to do the casting for 
forty-eight States and Canada, covering a field which includes such 
widely differing matters as, for instance, music hall attractions, grand 
opera, and cinema. The Association is at present actively engaged in 
fighting the abuses of agents who try to charge 10 per cent. commission 
on salary for the whole term of the engagement. It adds that it is 
indispensable for foreign artistes coming to the United States to have a 
business representative on the spot, but that they must carefully ascer- 
tain the reliability of the representative chosen. Most of the large 
American theatres have authorised representatives in Europe to make 
engagements. 

The Association, being concerned at the great number of foreign 
actors coming to the United States, adopted during a meeting held on 
19 March 1928 a resolution stating its position in this matter. The 
Association will not interfere with the entry to the United States of 
foreign companies which depart as a unit after having completed their 
tour. It requires, however, to receive before the arrival of such com- 
panies all necessary information regarding the repertoire to be presented, 
the length of their stay, the casts, etc. The Association does not oppose 
the individual entry to the United States of alien actors engaged for 
a definite réle provided that at the end of the run they return to their 
own country or remain without an engagement for a period of six 
months. Alien actors who have played for 100 weeks between 1 January 
1923 and 1 January 1928 are to be considered as resident in the United 
States. The same shall apply to those who immigrate in terms of the 
Immigration Act and come under the quota for their country. All 
those who do not comply with these conditions shall be suspended. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


At the end of this study it is well to take a general view and to consider 
the problem of finding employment for artistes in its international aspect. 
It will be noted that this report covers only eleven countries, while the 
profession of artiste is one of the most universal, and everywhere gives 
rise to the same abuses. The restricted character of the report is not, 
however, the result of choice, but arises from pratical difficulties which 
limit to an unusual degree the possibilities of investigation. Indeed, 
the personality of artistes is often very strongly marked, and while it is 
an element — and not the least important — in their artistic success, 
it frequently makes them object to occupational organisation, in default 
of which it is extremely difficult to obtain information ; if the persons 
chiefly concerned do not take action there is no reason why Governments 
should attack a problem of whose very existence they may perhaps be 
ignorant, while on the other hand there is every reason for commercial 
agencies to keep absolute silence concerning the activities by which they 
gain a livelihood. Under these conditions the International Labour 
Office has been obliged to limit its enquiry to the countries in which it 
was possible to get into touch with professional organisations of artistes. 

A further preliminary remark is necessary with regard to the scope 
of the enquiry in the professional sphere. It will be seen from the report 
of the first session of the Advisory Committee on Intellectual Workers 
held in Brussels in December 1927 that the title adopted for the enquiry 
which led to the present report was “ Finding Employment for Thea- 
trical Artistes ”, while the report itself is not restricted to this single 
category. The reason is that it is often extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to draw a distinction between different types of artistes, partic- 
ularly with reference to the question of placing. A single employment 
agency frequently serves for all classes of artistes, and the rules which 
apply to one class generally apply to all. In certain cases, moreover, 
it is quite impossible to state definitely that an artiste belongs to one 
particular category : thus it is not uncommon for a member of a sym- 
phony orchestra, for example, to play from time totime in theatre orches- 
tras or other types of entertainment. Under these conditions the 
enquiry has been made as wide as possible in order to get a clearer 
view of the problem in general. 

In what form does this problem present itself ? In most countries 
employment is found for artistes by three types of agencies which very 
frequently exist side by side : commercial agencies, professional or joint 
agencies instituted by the parties concerned, and public agencies. 

With the exception of Japan, where there are no agencies whatso- 
ever, and where artistes still find employment in a patriarchal manner, 
and of Italy, where labour legislation has suppressed all fee-charging 
agents, commercial agencies for finding employment for artistes exist in 
every country. The seriousness of the abuses to which these agencies 
give rise, which are essentially due to the charging of excessive fees, 
depends on the effectiveness of the legislation controlling their activity ; 
thus, in the United States legislation merely limits the fee for finding 
employment to 50 per cent. of the remuneration for the first week of 
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the engagement. The United States Association of Variety Artistes 
admits, moreover, that finding employment for artistes is a purely 
commercial transaction, and should be treated as business. Elsewhere 
(e.g. in Great Britain) the legislation contents itself with making the 
agencies obtain a licence, but does not interfere with the question of 
fees, while other Acts (e.g. that of Germany, where incidentally fee- 
charging agencies will be entirely suppressed after 1 January 1931) 
not only make a licence unnecessary but also limit the amount of the 
fee. Other Acts again (France) afford still further protection to artistes 
by providing that the fees for finding employment shall be borne entirely 
by the employer. Finally, the most extreme legislation in this respect 
is the Italian, which entirely does away with commercial agencies and 
at the same time creates a monopoly for the joint agencies which have 
been set up in connection with the workers’unions. 

No matter how effective national action may be, it is rarely able to 
grant sufficient protection to artistes. It has happened, for example, 
that an agency in one country which is subject to strict supervision 
claims to be the branch of a fictitious chief agency in a country where the 
regulations are not so strict, so that profiting by the difference between 
the legislations it increases the rate of fees charged. In such a case only 
international supervision can have any effect. 

The second method of finding employment is that of agencies set 
up by the parties concerned, that is to say trade union agencies (uni- 
lateral) orjointagencies. Incertain countries (Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Germany) agencies managed jointly by the artistes and their employers 
have already reached a high stage of development. They never pursue ~ 
commercial aims, but sometimes charge a moderaie fee for the purpose 
of covering their expenses. It will be seen that the institution of an 
agency of this type presupposes an occupational organisation of some 
strength ; in the United States, where the extent of the territory and the 
consequent differences in conditions of work make such an organisation 
difficult, the Association of Actors states that it has had to give up all 
idea of creating an employment agency. 

The third form of finding employment is that of agencies set up by 
the public authorities. Up to the present this method has had little 
development except in Germany (for musicians only) ; in France, where 
the Entertainment Agency of the Department of the Seine is growing in 
importance every year ; and in Italy, where the joint agencies mentioned 
above act as official agencies in terms of the Act. Such agencies appear 
to give satisfactory results, and both in France and in Germany the 
artistes’ organisations go so far as to suggest that they should be made 
the sole and compulsory agencies, as in Italy. 

These are the different forms of organisation for finding employment 
for artistes. Their method of working must next be studied. The 
profession of artiste is indeed one of those where competition by semi- 
professionals, and more particularly by amateurs, may, if not effectively 
supervised, be very freely carried out, and may involve very serious 
consequences for those who have to gain their whole livelihood by the 
exercise of their art. This problem seems to have become more serious 
since the war, particularly in countries which suffered from inflation of 
the currency, and it affects musicians in particular. In Austria, Czecho- 
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slovakia, and Germany, for example, professional musicians complain, 
as has been seen above, of the competition of officials and military 
musicians who in their spare time give performances for which they are 
paid, and the professionals demand protection against this competition. 
While it is relatively easy to regulate or even prohibit performances 
by officials or military musicians through the administrative bodies to 
which they belong (as has been done in Germany), it is much more diffi- 
cult to control other classes of semi-professionals or amateurs. With 
regard to them various methods of supervision may be suggested accord- 
ing to the nature of the employment agencies through which they find 
engagements. It will readily be understood that the question does not 
arise in connection with professional or joint agencies, where those in 
charge generally know the members of their profession and either refuse 
altogether to consider requests from amateurs, or else consider them 
merely in the second place after employment has been found for all the 
available professionals. On the other hand it seems very difficult, if 
not impossible, to take effective action through commercial agencies. 
With regard to public agencies, finally, it may not be necessary to 
insist on the production of a professional licence, as has been suggested, 
for instance, by the French Federation of Artistes ; the most effective 
method would seem to be a regulation for giving priority to professionals 
(this has given good results in Germany), so that amateurs would be 
employed only when no professionals could be found. 

But it is not only in the national sphere that artistes are exposed to 
competition which might be regulated in part by the employment agen- 
cies. In the international sphere the unrestricted admission of alien 
artistes to the national territory is a source of further difficulties, which 
various countries have already sought to remedy by restricting the 
admission of such artistes, generally after consultation with the national 
organisations. This problem is particularly acute in countries with a 
common language (Germany, Austria, German provinces of Czecho- 
slovakia, and German Switzerland ; or France, Belgium, and French 
Switzerland) where there isastrong movement from the largest country 
— the cultural leader of the group —- towards the smaller countries. The 
international work of finding employment for artistes is still further 
complicated in the case of young women and girls by moral consider- 
ations. It has, indeed, been asserted that certain agencies carry on the 
white slave traffic under the cover of employment agencies. Already 
various countries have taken strict measures for supervising international 
agencies both before the signature of the contract and, through their 
consuls or diplomatic agents, during its execution. In other countries, 
however, all that is required is the consent of the parents or guardians, 
who are often to be severely blamed for granting such consent. This is 
obviously a separate problem, which is nevertheless closely connected 
with that of finding employment. 

Finally, after this brief summary one can only conclude, as was said 
at the beginning, that the finding of employment for artistes by commer- 
cial agencies very frequently gives rise to serious abuses, and that the 
only really effective remedy would seem to be the suppression of these 
commercial agencies. Until such a step can be teken it is essential to 
exercise strict supervision by making licences renewable at short inter- 
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vals and at a heavy fee, so as to limit the number of agents and ensure 
the genuine nature of their work. The rate of fees charged for finding 
employment should also be strictly supervised, and it would be well to 
make them chargeable entirely to the employers, who would probably 
be more able to keep them at a reasonable rate, and who would at 
the same time be disposed under such a system to regard joint agencies 
and public agencies in a more favourable light. Along with this action 
for restricting the activities of the commercial agencies, it would be well 
to promote the creation of joint offices and the development of public 
agencies, which, if assured of the complete co-operation of all parties 
concerned, would certainly very soon attain that degree of efficiency on 
which the supporters of the commercial agencies at present base their 
defence of these institutions. 


Labour Conditions in the Timber Industry 
in Argentina, Brazil, and the Dutch Indies 


A pamphlet! recently published by the International Union of Wood 
Workers draws attention to the labour conditions of workers employed 
in certain tropical forests. A summary of this document, with some 
extracts, is given below. 


In Argentina? most of the marketable wood is found in the northern 
part of the country, in a wide but sparsely populated district called the 
Gran Chaco. Woodcutting operations are mainly in the hands of Euro- 
pean capitalists, and very primitive methods are, it is stated, still in 
use. The most important company is ‘‘ Forestal, Ltd. ”, withits head 
office in London. 

The right to work the forests is usually granted to Argentine farmers, 
who are required to sell all wood obtained to the owners of the forests. 
The workers (mensus) employed in the timber undertakings (obrajes) 
of the forest lands in the Gran Chaco number about 20,000, among whom 
are to be found Spaniards, Italians, Indians, Negroes, etc. The Indian 
element represents only about 5 per cent. of the total. 

There is a great scarcity of drinking water in the Gran Chaco district ; 
spring water, which is very brackish, cannot even be used to wash clothes. 








1 La misére ouvriére dans les ténébres des foréts tropicales, published by the 
International Union of Wood Workers. Secretary: C. Woudenberg, Alberdingk 
Thijmstraat 30, Amsterdam, Netherlands. April 1928. 

* It is stated that the information which follows is based mainly on a report 
of the Inspector of the Federal Labour Department, a report of the Department of 
Labour and Statistics of the Province of Santa Fé issued in 1925, an article published 
early in 1927 in the Socialist weekly La Verdad and reproduced in Spanish in Nos 
Communicados for May-June 1927, and a detailed report which tho author of the 
article published in La Verdad forwarded to the Secretary of the International 
Union of Wood Workers. 
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So far no steps have been taken by the public authorities to drain the 
marshes, irrigate the land, or provide supplies of drinking water. Such 
water has to be brought great distances in water carts, its price being 
consequently so high that the poorer classes of the population have 
often to content themselves with polluted pond water, “ swarming with 
microbes and vermin ”. 

Each obraje consists of three or four wretched huts (ranchos), which 
are often 20 or 25 kilometres away from the nearest railway station. 
“ These huts, in which large families live in revolting promiscuity, have 
only one room, which is used as bedroom, dining room, and kitchen. 
The four corner posts are tree trunks, the walls are stopped with straw 
and mud, there is a straw roof, and a floor of beaten earth. The wind 
and rain blowfreely through the badly built walls. Closets are entirely 
wanting, as is furniture. Rich is he who owns a decrepit bedstead. 
The others sleep on the floor. ” 

Doctors and druggists are to be found only at very great distances, 
and, as no travelling medical services have been organised in the district, 
workers overtaken by sickness or accident are obliged to have recourse 
to the services of a witch doctor (cwrandero). In consequence the death 
rate is extremely high, and, according to official statistics, seven-tenths 
of the population are suffering from tuberculosis or venereal disease. 

Illiteracy among the population is as high as 70 or 80 per cent., 
immorality is widespread, and crime has assumed alarming proportions. 

Work in the forests is paid by the job. Part of the gang of the 
obraje is employed in felling trees. For a working day of eleven or 
twelve hours, during which the workers, armed with only an axe, have 
to fell the hard-wood quebracho trees, which grow to a height of 40 or 
50 feet, the daily wages rarely exceed 4 or 5 pesos. 

The felled timber is transported on heavy ox wagons to the nearest 
railway goods station, the journey there and back taking thirteen or 
fourteen hours. Roads are bad, being merely paths cut through the 
forest with anaxe. “ After rain, the heavy wagons sink over their axles 
in thick mud, from which they are extricated only by animmense phys- 
ical effort on the part of the driver. Work in the timber undertakings 
is so strenuous that the natives, despite their uncommon powers of 
endurance, rarely live longer than forty-five years. ” 

Wages are paid only once a month. In the southern part of the 
Province of Santa Fé, the average nominal wage of a woodcutter is 
5 pesos a day; a waggoner’s monthly wage is 130-150 pesos, and that 
of a timber-yard worker 100-120 pesos.1 It is also to be noted that the 
workers are employed only twenty days a month, and that wages are 
paid only for work actually performed. Further, the vast distances 
make it impossible for the worker to do his own shopping, and this has 
led to the establishment of the system whereby the employer does the 
buying for his workers at the nearest town. Serious abuses have arisen 
in this connection. According to official data, the farmers in the Santa 
Fé Province make a profit of 40-50 per cent. on the goods purchased 
for the workers.” In the Province of Santiago del Estero, where wages 





1 One paper peso is worth about 1.80 gold francs. 
* Cf. Drreccoién GENERAL DE Estapistica y Trasaso: Los Obreros de la 
Industria Forestal, p. 23. Santa Fé, 1924. 
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are lower, a profit of 20-30 per cent. is made. As a result, the cost of 
foodstuffs has risen enormously, but nevertheless the quality is very low, 
and a pound weight is not worth more three-quarters in reality. All 
this tends to reduce the real value of the woodcutter’s wage, and it is 
considered that, instead of earning 150 pesos a month, his actual remu- 
neration does not exceed 50-60 pesos. 

When it is remembered that in Buenos Aires a monthly wage of 
240-300 pesos (that of a cabinet maker, according to the present collective 
agreement) is considered a minimum wage, the life of the Gran Chaco 
workers can easily be imagined. Lastly, contrary to section 1,623 of 
the Civil Code, wages are generally paid in bills or vouchers (vales) 
instead of in cash. 

There are also a number of other abuses. For example, the workers 
cannot calculate the amount of wood they have cut, and are often 
defrauded of part of the wages due to them. Again, some employers 
charge excessive prices for goods and medicines supplied to their workers, 
who are often ignorant of the exact value of money.? 

The pamphlet of the Wood Workers’ Union further draws attention 
to the chronic under-feeding of forest workers, whose only food is bread 
and lard, and who drink only maté, “ a national beverage which, though 
refreshing, has no nutritive value ”. 

In such conditions, it is hardly surprising that the social life of the 
population is reduced to a very low level. The workers are undermined 
by alcohol and debauchery, and depravity is general. As has already 
been stated, a large proportion of the population is suffering from venereal 
disease and tuberculosis. 


In Brazil*, the timber industry is most important in the southern 
States of the Republic, which produce about two-thirds of the total 
timber output of the country. In 1925 Brazil exported 114,983 metric 
tons of wood. In the States of Parana and Santa Catharina a timber 
trust was formed at the beginning of 1926, which includes about 200 tim- 
ber merchants and sawmill owners. The Southern Brazil Lumber and 
Colonisation Company, which was promoted with American and French 
capital, is the centre of the trust. It has its head offices in New York, 
and employs over 1,500 workers in its three modern saw mills, which turn 
out 20,000 planksa day. There are also a number of other undertakings, 
especially in other States, so that the total number of sawmills in the 
country may be estimated at not less than 1,200, and the number of 
workers employed in the timber and sawmill industries at 40,000. 
These workers belong to ten or twelve different nationalities ; they are 
mainly Brazilians of mixed blood, but also include Negroes, Japanese, 
and many immigrants from Central, Eastern, and Southern Europe. 
Compared, with the class of workers employed in Argentina, the immi- 





1 Cf. La Confederacién (official organ of the Argentine *“ free ’’ Labour Confed- 
eration), Aug. 1927. 

* For further information on this subject cf. La Libertad, 24 Oct. 1927. 

* The situation of Brazilian workers was descrited in certain issues of the 
Bulletin of the International Union of Wood Workers, notably in that of September 
1925. The description given in that issue, says the author of the pamphlet, reflects 
the present situation very accurately. 
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grants in Brazil would appear to include a number of more highly 
civilised workers, who, the pamphlet states, have fled from poverty in 
their native country merely to fall into greater hardships in Brazil. 
Conditions are worst among the workers actually employed in the forests, 
who live in huts built of palm leaves, on the bare soil, and exposed to the 
“vermin and reptiles of the forest”. Particularly dreadful is the 
situation of those employed in the marshy forests near the rivers, where 
malignant fevers end by completely destroying their health. The 
conditions of sawmill workers are somewhat better, although still un- 
satisfactory. These workers live in bare huts, built of tree trunks and 
rough planks. Fever is common among them. In the absence of 
doctors, sick persons are treated with all kinds of herbs growing in the 
forests. Bad food further aggravates the unhealthy conditions prevailing 
in the undertakings. It should be added that foodstuffs are provided 
by the employer at “fabulous prices ”, and that, owing to shortage of 
transport, provisions of prime necessity are often wanting for several 
weeks on end. 

The large sawmills often lease the timber felling to a subcontractor, 
who pays his workers by the job. An ordinary woodcutter, working 
nine hours a day, earns barely 6 milreis', while sawyers receive about 
9-10 milreis for a nine to ten hours day, and labourers a daily wage of 
5-7 milreis. It is to be noted in this connection that in the large towns 
prices are distinctly lower than on the forest lands. 

As in the Argentine Republic, the workers are often the victims of 
dishonest practices. Being unable to calculate the amount of wood 
hewn, they are often defrauded of part of their wages. On top of this, 
employment is common in the smaller undertakings, which have no 
proper transport facilities, and are badly informed as to conditions on 
the world market, and so often experience difficulty in getting rid of 
their stocks. In these undertakings the workers are often unemployed 
for several days, while at certain periods, on the contrary, they have to 
work sixteen hours a day, even on Sundays. 

The International Union of Wood Workers is of opinion that similar 
abuses probably exist in other countries of Central and South America. 
According to the Socialist daily El Socialista of 17 June 1926, and Com- 
municados for July 1926, several timber companies in Nicaragua, with 
headquarters in Belice, are stated to have “ bought ” from the chiefs of 
the Mosquitos tribe 400 Indians at 40 pesos a head. Further, the Inter- 
national Secretariat of Wood Workers received about the same date a 
report from the Labour Confederation of San Domingo, in which it was 
alleged that agricultural and forestry workers of that island earned only 
quarter of a dollar per day for ten to twelve hours’ work. 


Bad as conditions are in Argentina and Brazil, they are, declares the 
author of the pamphlet, even worse in the Dutch Indies, where Chinese 
wood workers, employed in the swampy forests of the east coast of 
Sumatra, lead “an infernal life”. As, however, the pamphlet issued 
by the Wood Workers’ Union has used the “ extremely full details ” 





? One milrvis is worth about 0.60 gold francs. 
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contained in the report published in 1927 by Mr. Pastor’, labour inspector 
in charge of the supervision of wood-cutting undertakings since 1 January 
1925, and as the Jnternational Labour Review has already published a 
summary of this report?, it seems sufficient to refer the reader to this 
summary. 

The report of the International Union of Wood Workers recognfses 
that since 1 January 1925 the labour inspectors have done their best to 
improve the conditions of the coolies, and that fruitful results have 
already been achieved. It points out, however, that the three inspectors 
responsible for this work are unable, despite superhuman efforts, to 
make a thorough inspection of all parts of the vast and almost inacces- 
sible territory in which the “ panglongs” are situated. The Union fears 
that the measures taken for the protection of coolies still leave much to 
be desired, and considers that these measures should be reinforced by the 
help of the “ trade union and political organisations of the working class”. 


The pamphlet which is being analysed concludes with a number of 
recommendations calculated to improve the position of the forestry 
workers in the countries considered. 

According to these recommendations, hours of work should be reduced 
to eight in the day and forty-eight in the week, the more so as forestry 
work in the tropical zones is not seasonal work. The strict observance 
of a weekly day of rest and the introduction of a minimum period of 
holidays with pay should also be prescribed. 

Legislative measures should also be taken to fix a minimum wage, 
either for timber workers alone, or as part of a general minimum wage 
scheme. The keeping of pay sheets should also be enforced, under the 
supervision of the labour inspectors. Where workers are paid by the 
job, they should be taught some simple method of calculating the amount 
of timber felled, and stricter measures should be introduced to abolish 
the payment of wages in bills or vouchers and the provision of foodstuffs 
for the workers by the employer. When, for technical reasons, the food 
required by the workers has to be bought collectively — i.e. by the 
employer — the labour inspectors should supervise the fixing of prices. 
The employer should likewise be forbidden to run, or have an interest in, 
stores, dance saloons,and gaming houses in the vicinity of their under- 
taking. Care should be taken to see that the workers are not tied to 
the undertaking by a system of “debts”. Fines for unsatisfactory 
work should be abolished, as should the custom of making deductions 
from wages for days on which the worker is unable to work. 

The employer should further be compelled to provide the worker and 
his family with suitable living quarters conforming to legal prescriptions. 
Where food is supplied for the workers, its quality and the composition 
of the meals provided should satisfy certain minimum standards. 

The public authorities should insist as far as possible on the improve- 
ment of the technical conditions of forestry work. In Sumatra, the 
construction of rail instead of log tracks should be encouraged, as should 





1 Dutcu Inpres. KANTOOR VAN ARBEID: De Panglongs, by G. Pastor. 
Publication No. 3. Weltewreden, 1927. 151 pp. 1.50 florins. 
* Vol. XVII, No. 6, June 1928, pp. 871-873. 
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the use of movable cranes for loading logs in Brazil. Accident preven- 
tion should form the subject of strict legal regulations. All lumber 
camps should be provided with a first-aid chest containing specified 
medicines and bandaging materials, and the managers of the camps 
should receive special instruction from competent persons in first-aid 
meAsures in case of accidents. It should be forbidden to employ workers 
who are too young or otherwise unsuited for the hard work of the lumber 
camps. 

The public authorities should organise travelling medical services, 
and take steps to improve general conditions of health by draining 
swamps, providing drinking water, etc. 

In the countries considered labour inspection is insufficient ; the 
number of inspectors should therefore be increased. 

Finally, it is recommended that the right of association and the 
right to strike should be recognised without reservation, and the 
employer’s power of dismissal restricted in order to avoid the risk of 
reprisals in case of industrial disputes. 4 





STATISTICS 


Recent Wage Changes in Various Countries’ 


Germany 


The chief sources used for compiling the series of tables given here- 
after are the German Statistical Year Books and Wirtschaft und Statistik, 
the official periodical published twice a month by the German Statis- 
tical Office. The tables are confined generally to the years 1924-1928. 
As in previous years?, wages were subject to violent fluctuations due to 
the currency crisis. 

Weekly wage rates in various industries and occupations are given 
in table I, together with a weighted average for all industries, separate 
figures being given for skilled and unskilled workers. The data for 
post-war years are weighted averages of rates fixed by collective agree- 
ments in the chief industrial districts for each industry. Family allow- 
ances for a wife and two children are included when such were paid. 
The figures for 1913, with the exception of those for the building, wood, 
brewery, and printing industries, represent general average earnings 
They are, therefore, not strictly comparable with the rates of wages 
shown for the years 1924-1928. 

Since January 1924 wage rates of industrial workers have in general 
shown a continuous upward movement. In June 1928 (the latest date 
for which figures are available), the general average for skilled workers 
showed an increase of 80 per cent. as compared with January 1924, 
while the rates of unskilled workers showed an increase of about 65 per 
cent. 

If the wage levels in the various industries are compared, it will be 
seen that the highest wages are paid in the building industry, followed 
by the coal mining, brewery, and printing industries ; on the other hand, 
workers engaged in the textile and paper manufacturing industries seem 
to be amongst the lowest paid groups. It is interesting to note that 
the relative levels of wages as between the various industries were 
about the same in 1913 and in post-war years. 

It is only possible to trace the relation between male and female 
wages in the case of two industries, namely, textiles and cardboard goods 





1 For previous articles in this series cf. International Labour Review,Vol XVII, 
No. 5, May 1928 (Great Britain); No. 6, June (France, Belgium); Vol. XVIII, 
No. 1, July (Denmark, Norway, Sweden); No. 2, Aug. (Spain); No. 3, September 
(Netherlands, Switzerland). 

*? The movement of wages during the period 1921-1924 has been dealt with 
in a special report (INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: The Workers’ Standard of 
Life in Countries with a Depreciated Currency. Studies and Reports, Series D, 
No. 15; Geneva, 1925). 
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manufacturing, for which figures for each sex are available. The 
following table shows the wages of male workers as percentages of those 
of females : 


Industry and group 1913 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1928 


of workers Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. June 
Textiles : 
Spinners and weavers 140 129 126 126 129 138 136 
Unskilled workers 135 144 135 135 135 144 143 
Cardboard goods : 
Skilled workers 169 158 149 151 152 151 151 
Unskilled workers 145 165 153 156 157 155 155 


In 1913 the differences between the rates of skilled males and females 
were in both industries much greater than those between the rates of 
unskilled workers. During the period 1924-1928, however, the situation 
was reversed and in 1928 the ratio of male to female rates was higher for 
unskilled than for skilled workers. For spinners and weavers in the 
textile industry the differences between the two sexes were compara- 
tively low during the period 1924-1926. In the course of 1927 
the range became more accentuated and almost reached the pre- 
war situation. In the cardboard goods manufacturing industry, on the 
contrary, the range between rates of skilled males and females was high 
in January 1924 (about 58 percent.). During the course of the following 
year it fell, and has since remained fairly stationary at about 50 per cent. 

Table If shows weekly rates for various occupations in four impor- 
tant industries in Berlin. They have been calculated from hourly rates 
communicated each month to the International Labour Office by the 
German Government, by multiplying these figures by 48. A rough 
comparison between these rates and those referring to the whole country 
(table I) shows that in Berlin rates are considerably higher. 

Shift earnings in the coal-mining industry (table III) vary consider- 
ably from one district to another; moreover, the relative levels of 
hewers and surface workers show noteworthy differences among the 
various areas. Thus the highest earnings are gained by hewers in the 
Ruhr district, followed in decreasing order by those working in the 
Aachen, Western Upper Silesia, Saxony, and Lower Silesia districts. 
The highest earnings of surface workers are shown for the Ruhr, Saxony, 
and Aachen districts ; the lowest for Lower and Western Upper Silesia.! 

In September 1927 the Federal Statistical Bureau undertook a 
detailed enquiry into rates and earnings in the various branches of the 
textile industry. The enquiry covered 11 branches of the industry in 
19 chief districts, and 263 undertakings employing about 36,500 workers, 
of whom about 30,000 were skilled, and 6,000 unskilled, divided approxi- 
mately in equal number between the two sexes. According to the last 
census, held in 1925, this figure represents about 21 per cent. of all 





1 For further information concerning coal miners’ wages in the difierent mining 
regions of Germany, cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OrFicE: Wages and Hours of 
Work in the Coal Mining Industry. Studies and Reports, Series D, No. 18. Geneva, 
1928. 
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textile workers employed in the 19 centres covered by the enquiry. 
The chief results of this enquiry are summarised in table IV. In all 
branches together, the average hourly earnings of skilled males were 
29.8 per cent. and those of skilled females 19.3 per cent. higher than the 
corresponding average hourly rates. For male and female helpers the 
corresponding figures were respectively 11.4 and 8.9 percent. It should 
be pointed out that the considerable differences shown between rates 
and actual earnings are due to a certain extent to the fact that the 
enquiry was held at a time of great industrial activity ; moreover, as 
the German Government points out!, the collective agreements in a 
number of important districts expired soon after the enquiry was held, 
and it is known that the range between rates and earnings is greatest 
towards the end of the period for which the rates are fixed by collective 
agreements. 

This enquiry was followed by one into the rates and earnings in 
the wood industry, undertaken in March 1928. The chief results of this 
enquiry, which covered 1,481 undertakings, employing about 45,600 
workers, are given in table V for various groups of workers in the house 
carpentry and furniture manufacturing industry and in the musical 
instrument manufacturing industry. It will be noticed that the range 
between rates and earnings is much less in this industry than in the 
textile industry. 

The salaries of State officials are given in table VI for three typical 
grades of officials. These show a very similar movement to that de- 
scribed above for industrial workers. 

The following table shows for skilled and unskilled workers separ- 
ately the movement of real wages from 1924 to 1928 compared with 
pre-war rates. 


° 


Series of 1913 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 192 

index numbers Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Juen 

Cost of living 100 126 136 140 145 151 151 
Nominal weekly wage rates : 

Skilled workers 100 81 110 130 131 139 146 

Unskilled workers 100 99 123 145 147 157 165 

Real wages : 
Skilled workers 100 64 81 93 90 92 97 
Unskilled workers 100 79 90 104 101 104 109 


The index numbers of real wages have been obtained by dividing the 
index numbers of nominal weekly wages (calculated from the general 
weighted average of all industries given in table I) by the cost-of-living 
index number for the corresponding period. 

At the beginning of 1924 real wages were still extremely low and 
under the effect of the inflation crisis of 1920-1923. From 1924 onwards, 
following the movement of nominal wages, real wages rose steadily. 
During 1926, however, wage rates remained fairly stationary in most 
industries and occupations; but the cost of living increased by five 
points during the year, and real wages consequently fell. On the other 





1 Wirtschaft und Statistik, No. 5, 1928. 
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TABLE I. WEEKLY WAGE RATES ACCORDING TO COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS IN IMPORTANT INDUSTRIES IN GERMANY, 
1913 anv 1924-1928! 





| 1s: 1924 1925 1926 P 1927 1928 | 1928 
Industry and occupation Jan. | Jan. | Jan. dks an. | Jan. | June 


| 


| Mks, | R.Mks.| R.Mks. |B. Mks. | B- Mks. | K.Mks. | R.Mks 





Coal mining : | 
Hewers and drawers .06 33.96) 43. 38) 49.02 51.00) 54.30 58.14 
Surface workers .70| 28.26) 31.86) 34.80 36. 18) 38.46 41.22 
Metal trades : | | | 
Skilled workers .92' 28.54! 39.14/46.00 45.58) 49.17/50.42 
Unskilled workers '23.55/21.81/26.15/31.12/31.09|34.44/35.53 
Building trades : | | 
Bricklayers and carpenters | -88 | 26.89 41. 25/55.35 55.03) 59.13 /61.80 
Labourers -76 23.79, 34.73) 45.22 44.62) 48.37) 50.81 
Wocdworking industry : | 
Skilled workers |32.49 24. 5.31/ 46.67/ 46.14) 51.34/53.99 
Unskilled workers |23.58 21.95) 31.01/40.61/ 40.15) 44.34! 46.61 
Textile trades : | 
Spinners and weavers (male) (25.04'20.25/ 26.02 29.95/31. .10' 36. 
” (female)| 17.88.15. 20.69 23.71) 24.72) 26.11/26. 
Unskilled workers (male) 119.09, 17.28 21.55 25.10) 26.64! 30.43/30. 
is (female) .10/12. -94, 18.62) 19.68) 21.17/21. 
Chemical trades : 
Artisans 32.99 25.92) 34.42/40.90) 40.90 44.30/48. 
Processmen '26.76| 23. .57| 34.56| 34.56) 37.34/40. 
Printing trades : ‘| 
Compositors 1.65/ 25.90 38.37) 46.05) 46.05) - 36/53. 
Helpers 125. 43) -46) 40.16/40. 84/46. 
Paper manufacturing industry : 
Machine assistants .57| 20.45 26.50 32.64| 32.69) 36.29) 39. 
Unskilled workers ‘ . 82} 23.95| 29.33) 29.42| 32.63/35. 
Brewing industry : | | 
Brewers ‘ .11| 40.41) 48.05) 49.69) 55.44) 58. 
Unskilled workers /30. .30| 35.58) 42.16/43. .06/51. 
Baking, confectionery, and allied| | 
industries : | 1 
Skilled workers |28.84 22.42 34. .33|40.75| 46.18) 46. 
Unskilled workers 123.45/19. ; .66| 35.18) . 89/39. 
Cardboard articles manufacturing, 
industries : | | 
Skilled workers (male) 26. 3. -49| 38.45) 37. .46| 42. 
- (female) 115.88 14.5 ’ 5. ‘ ‘ 78/28. 
Unskilled workers (male) (19. 24/26. 3. : .37| 36. 
(female) |13.69 11. 52/20. .18|23. 


State railways : 
Skilled workers 33. 
Unskilled workers 23. 

Weighted average, all industries : 
Skilled workers 35. 
Unskilled workers 23.52/23. ‘ ' , 00/88. 























1 Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1924-1927, and Wirtschajt und Statistik,. .Family 
allowances for married workers are included in the figures, where such were paid. 

2 Average weekly earnings, except in the building, wood, brewing, and printing trades, for 
which rates are given. 
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hand, increases in rates were granted in 1927 and during the first half 
of 1928, while the cost-of-living index remained almost unchanged. 

It has already been pointed out in previous articles and reports? 
of the International Labour Office on wage movements, that during 
periods of rising prices unskilled workers frequently fare better than 
skilled. This was particularly true of Germany during the period 
1913-1924, but during the last four years the skilled workers have 
recovered some of the ground they had lost and the range between 
the relative levels of real wages of skilled and unskilled workers 
has considerably diminished. Thus in January 1924 real wages of 
unskilled workers compared with 1914 were only 79, as compared 
with 64 for skilled workers, a difference of about 23 per cent., 
whilst in June 1928 the difference was only about 12 per cent. 
The table shows, however, that the real wages of unskilled workers 
reached the pre-war level much earlier than those of skilled workers, 
having in fact reached it in the course of 1925, while in June 1928 
the index of real wages for skilled workers was still slightly below 
pre-war. 


TABLE Il. AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE RATES IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES AND 
OCCUPATIONS IN BERLIN, 1924-1928" 


1928 
| 4994 1925 | 1926 i. 

Industry and occupation | 1 Jan. | 1 Jam. | 1 Jan. ; l 
1 Jan. | 1 June 


R. Mks. 
68.16 


Pi . Mks. | R. R. Mks. | R. Mks. | R, Mks. | 
Building trades : 
Masons 3 ‘ 60.48 .48 | 65.28 | 
Carpenters | 33.60 | 46. 60.96 96 | 65.76 | 68.64 


Plumbers | 70.56 | 74.40 


Labourers (general) . . 46.08 54,24 
Engineering trades : 
Fitters, turners , — 
Labourers . : 31.20 | 
Furniture trades : 
Cabinet makers . ; 47.38 | 
Printing and bookbind-! 
ing : 
Compositors (hand) 48.00 
2 (machine) 46.00 | 57.60 
Machine minders 40.00 | 48.00 
Bookbinders 35.52 | 44.16 | 




















1 Communication to the International Labour Office. 





1 Cf. chiefly Wage Changes in Various Countries, 1914-1925 (Studies and 
Reports, Series D, No. 16) and The Workers’ Standard of Life in Countries with a 
Depreciated Currency (Studies and Reports, Series D, No. 15). 
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TABLE Ill. AVERAGE SHIFT EARNINGS OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF COAL 


MINE WORKERS IN THE CHIEF COAL MINING DISTRICTS OF GERMANY, 
1913 anp 1924-1928! 





District and group of workers 





Western Upper Silesia : 
Hewers ° ‘ . ‘ 7.77 
Other underground workers ‘ , ‘ : -- 
Surface workers ‘ ° d , 4.82 

Lower Silesia : 
Hewers . ‘ ‘ ‘ 6.25 
Other underground workers , , . ‘ —_ 
Surface workers 3. ; ‘ a 4.59 

Ruhr district : 
Hewers ° . ‘ . 9.07 
Other underground workers ° ° : ‘ — 
Surface workers , , ‘ of 6.56 

Aachen district : 
Hewers e ‘ ‘ ‘ 8.27 
Other underground workers — 
Surface workers ° , ‘ ‘ 5.79 

Saxony : 
Hewers ‘ 5S 5. . 7.23 
Other underground workers : : ‘ —- 
Surface workers . ‘ ‘ . 5.79 

Weighted average, all districts : 
Hewers , 5. ‘ ‘ 8.78 
Other underground workers — 
Surface workers ‘ . ° . 6.21 





























1 Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1924 1926. The figures include family allowances 
for wife and two children under 14 years of age, where such were paid. The value of free coal is how- 
ever excluded. 

















TABLE [V. 


BRANCHES OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY IN GERMANY, SEPTEMBER 1927! 


| 
|. 
| 
| 


| 
} 


| 


AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE 


STATISTICS 


RATES AND EARNINGS AND AVERAGE 


WEEKLY EARNINGS OF VARIOUSG ROUPS OF WORKERS IN SPECIFIED 


Branch and group «i workers | Average 
hourly 
| wage 
rates 

Roi 
Cotton industry : 

Spinners 72.1 

Weavers 60.5 

Helpers 54.7 

Worsted spinning : 
Spinners 75.9 
Helpers | 57.0 


Carding-wool spinning : 
Spinners 65. 
Helpers 53. 
Cloth weaving : 


Weavers 69.9 

Helpers 58.4 
Linen industry : 

Spinners 

Weavers 56.1 

Helpers 49.4 
Knit goods : 

Warpers 66.9 

Helpers 58.5 
Silk weaving : 

Weavers 68.3 

Helpers 60.0 
Average, all branches : 

Skilled workers 65.1 

Helpers 55.6 


l Wirtschaft uad 





Statistik, 


Males 
\\ erage Average 
hourly weekly 


earnings | earnings 


93.6 
66.¢ 


83. 
59.¢ 


87 


1 | 42.05 


l 43.12 
66. 


l 34.84 


63.8 29.73 
58.0 29.95 
112.3 57.98 
69.5 34.17 
86.9 44.42 
66.8 33.65 
84.5 42.22 

6 33.78 


63.6 


48.5 
54. 
40.5 


45. 
40. 
56. 
39.2 


63 .$ 
of 
51.3 
41. 


Average 
hourty 


Females 


50.3 


Average 
hourly | 
earnings 


Average 


weekly 
earnings 
R.Mks, 
28.4 
30.54 
21.82 
26.37 
21.95 
28.71 
22.65 
38.41 
24.56 
26.71 
24.36 
18.08 
29.40 
23.44 
37.90 
25.77 
30.25 
22.40 
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TABLE V. AVERAGE HOURLY WAGE RATES AND EARNINGS AND AVERAGE 
WEEKLY EARNINGS OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF WORKERS IN SPECIFIED 


BRANCHES OF THE WOOD INDUSTRY, MARCH 1928! 





! 


Average 





} I 
| Average | Average | 





Branch and group of workers } —— houriy weekly | 
rates | earnings | earnings | 
Rpf. |  Rpf. | R.Mks, | 

| 


House carfentry and furniture making : : 
107.0 | 116.4 53.40 











Skilled males (time-rate basis) i 

»»  (piece-work basis) | 117.5 | 128.1 57.91 | 

Semi- skilled males (time-rate basis) ;} 91.9 | _ 44.29 | 
| »  (piece-rate basis) 98.9 | — 44.13 | 
|  Unskilled males (time-rate basis) 87.6 | 89.4 41.48 | 
Musical instrument manufacture : | } 
Skilled males (time-rate basis) 106.5 | 118.7 | 51.69 | 

a »  (plece-work basis) | 324.8 | 133.9 | 55.62 | 

|  Semi-skilled males (time-rate basis) | 91.4 | 9. 43.53 | 
+»  (piece-work basis) | 105.9 102.3 38.42 | 

Unskilled males (time-rate basis) | 89.0 90.7 | 40.33 | 
Skilled females (time-rate basis) 68.4 | 77.5 32.66 | 

a (piece-work basis) | 77.9 | 79.4 29.05 | 





1 Wirtschajt und Statistik, No. 15, 1928. The figures refer to adult workers over 22 years of age. 


TABLE VI. AVERAGE MONTHLY SALARIES OF MARRIED STATE OFFICIALS, 
1913 anp 1923-1927! 








! 

' i 

—— 1913 | 1923 1924 1926 | 1927 

Grade Dec. Dec. April April 

| ere Uses Se ee 

| | Mks, R.Mks. | R.Mks. R.Mks. R.Mks | 
Low grade | 157 115.25 | 193.25 | 198.75 | 202.25 

| Intermediate grade | 342 | 210.75 | 386.50 | = 00 404.00 

| High grade 608 | 309.50 | 614.25 | 628.25 637.75 





1 Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1923-1927. 

2 There are thirteen different grades of State officials. The figures given in the table refer to 
Groups IIJ, VITI, and IX respectively, and show the salaries of married civil servants in towns in which 
the cost of living is highest (Ortsklasse A). Family allowances for wife and two children between 6 and 
14 years of age are included when such were paid. 

















STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. .For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 
which they are published. 


Hungary : Magyar Statisztikai Szemle. 


Statistics showing the number of members of the Christian trade unions 


unemployed are given below for the first time, together with the series hitherto 
published, which relates to the Social-Democratic trade unions, as given in the 
official Hungarian statistics. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 



















































































Germany Australia | Belgium 
Date Trade unionists Trade unionists} Unemployment insusanee societies 
(end of Wholly | Partially Number | wumber| Wholly | Partially 
unemployed | unemployed unemployed Per unemployed | unemployed 
month) in — of | unem- _opnenmetan nner ; 
Per Per nefit } cent. Per | Per 
Namber | cent. Number | cont. ployed prambes cent, [NUmber! cont. 
| | 
1928 
Jan, 464,454 | 11.2 | 146,516 3.5 1,333,115 ° © | 13,589 | 2.2 | 33,059 | 5.3 
Feb. 431,765 | 10.4 | 151,646 | 3.6] 1,237504 . * | 7,480 | 1.2 | 24,932 | 4.0 
March 383,224 | 9.2 | 155,797 3.7 1,121,150 45,638 10.2; 5,294] 0.8 | 17,108 | 2.7 
April 295,135 | 8.9 | 180,712 | 3.7 729,329 . ¢ | 4922] 0.8 | 17,769 2.8 
May 270,103 | 6.3 | 215,759 | 5.0 629,470 . * | 4,032! 0.7 | 22,574 | 3.6 
June 268,443 6.2 | 255,090 5.9 610,687 —_ — 3,709 | 0 6 | 19,115 | 3.0 
July 273,696 6.3 | 283,562 6.5 564,064 ° 4.471 | 0.7 | 23,678 | 3.8 
| Aug. 288,375 | 6.5 | 312,051] 7. 574,475 | * | .f = — — oe 
| | oe 
[Number on 
iwhich latest m | o | ae 
percentages 4,412,192 | | 427,902 | 627,940 
jare based J | 











The sign ® signifies “no figures published”. The sign — sigoifies “figures not yet received”, 













TABLE I (cont.) 












































































































































Austria Canada | Denmark Estonia Finland France 
Compulsory a | Trade union unemploy- 
Date insurance Trade unionists ment funds Number Number 
(end of seatias | ————— | unemployed of Number 
month umber Number | Number remaining unem- unemployed 
) unemployed unem- | — unam- a on ployed in receipt 
cnt. ,. i + 
» geoetes ployed | ployed cen live register |registered| of benefit 
{ 
1928 | 
Jan. 230,755 12,082 6.8 83,100! 30.3 4,421 | 2,942 17,840 
Feb. 223,964 12,5222 7.0 71,2002 25.9 | 4,113 | 2,535 14,408 
March 193,449 11,965 6.5 61,6001 22.5 | 3,134 |} 2,13 10,473 
April 154,817 9,573 6.2 42,2431 17.6 2,162 | 1,482 7,273 
May 130,393 6,657 3.7 39,1173 143 | 1,470 | ‘868 3°746 
June 118,737 5,800 3.2 37,5031 13.7 | 883 811 1,659 | 
July 115,211 4,500} 2.5 37,0371 13.5 {| 2,820 | 762 1,095 | 
Aug. 113,851 — — 35,6001 12.1 — 857 1,010 
See Secs Era en oa — ee | 
Number on 
which latest e 185,518 273,741 ° ° . 
percontages 
are based 
| Great Britain Hungary 
| and Northern Ireland Irish Free State Italy 
Trade untontsts ————— ee 
Date | Compulsory insurance Compulsory {Number of unem- | 
(end of | ; Christian} Socizl-Demseratie insurance ployed registered | 
month) | Wholly | Temporary | 
unemploye: stoppages Numb Nuwmbe N 
| oe | vmem. | unem. | Per | Number | per | wholly |Partially | 
Number Perce Number |Perceat. ployed | ployed | °°" | ployea | CM | uncmpl.| unempl. 
1928 | | | | 
Jan. 977,178] 83 | 283.325] 24 | 1,093 | 16,337 | 108; * | © /439,211 | 76,327 
Feb. | 967,505| 8.2 | 259,909] 2.2 | 1,029 | 16,215 | 10.8 | 31,949 | 13.0 |413,383 | 58.109 
March | 903,805 7.7 1.9 | 1,054 | 15,194 10.0 | ° * |411,785 | 47,036 
April 898,019 7.6 | 2.0 | 1,016 14,027 9.3 ° * {356,795 | 45,833 | 
May | $93,304] 7.6 | 23 | 955 | 13,275 | 8.7 | 26,459 10.8 {306,629 | 45,569 | 
June 917,726] 7.8 | 3.0 1.001 | 12,860 asi °* * |247,021 | 30,296 | 
July 958,567 | 8.1 3.6 875 | 12,242 8.1 . * /234,210 | 27,590 | 
Aug. 979,926 8.3 3.4 _ Se. Fa Mad ba | . = 5 ‘am 
Number on | 
which latest * 151.100" | . 
percentages 11,784,000 51,100 245,613 
are based | 
i 
Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands 
Trade unionists . Unemployment 
Date Number (10 unions) Number | Trade unionists |ingurance societies 
(end of month) | unemployed _—_____| unemployed 
remaining remaining 
on live | Number] por | on live | Number | ,,. | Number | p,. 
register unem- ute register unem- unem- 
aa ployed - ployed | °ent. ployed | Cent. | 
1928 | | 
Jan 6,633 — {| 25.9 28,031 | 6 ° 49,424 | 16.1} 
Feb. 6,461 8,612 | 26.9 28,290 | 6,605 | 11.4} 27,505 9.0 | 
Mareh 5,570 8,43 24.4 26,692 | . 3 19,740 6.3 
April 2,950 7,65: | 28.8 24,719 | e ° 15,620 5.0 
May 1,295 “ 18.6 19,871 | 6,478 | 11.5] 14,083 4.4 
June 1,223 -- _ 16,727 | ° ° 14,302 4.4 
July 928 —- -- 15,365 | ° ° 17.100 5.3 
| Aug. 965 _ om 15 817 ox om 14,7282 5.0%) 
| Number on | 
which latest ° ‘ 042 
pestentngss $3,641 . | 58,048 293,324 
are based | 









































The sign 


* Approximate figures. 


* signifies “no figures published ”. 


* Provisional figures, 


The sign — signifies “figures not yet received ”. 














TABLE 1 (cont.) 




































































| Poland {| Russia | Sweden | Switzerland Czec hoslovakia 
{ l— —— imam exe — 
| { Unemployment | Trade union 
Date } | ee eeneduenenn | funds | insurance funds 
| Number | unemployed |——-——— — fava = 
| 
(end of month) | unemployed remaining | y umber wer | Per coat. ented. Number 
| registered on live unem- | cont. tne mployed Per 
| register ad ns 7 ee cent. 
ployed | =I of benefit 
1 ——— a 
| 
; ; 
1928 - 
Jan. | 181,672 | 1,419,500 | 37,125 | 142 | ° ° 0,369 1.8 
Feb. | 170,644 | 1,482,800 | 35,183 13.2; * | © | 2013 18 | 
March 167,676 | 1,576,400 | 36,722 | 134 | 1.9 | 1.0 77% | 16 | 
April 153,016 | 1,598,700 | $2,218 | 11.6 . [e Wess | la | 
May 135,542 -- 22,978: 8.1 | . ° - | —~ ! 
June 116,247 ~~ 21,257 7.6 12 | 6.8 13,4 1.2 
July 100,487 | -- 20,23 5 7.2) °® . 13,623 1,3 
Aug. 90,976 -- — 7.4 ° ° 15,588 ; 4,4 
| 
| 
| Number on 
| which latest ° e 280.727 | 258,82 1,113,429 
| | percentages 
} | are based \ 
| 
TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 
siiaapaiecieaddainaneiiaa bnaiaiedsnabies 
Germany’ Canada! Estonia United States {| Switzerland 
| Date Index number of employment 
| (end of month) | wee alien i ae 
| Membership of ene’ nee Number employed; Average number (2 Number emplayos 
| sickness funds on | on employed in 
1 Jan, 1925—100 | 17 Jan. 1920=100 | 1 Jan. 1927=100 1923 0 10 | March 1025 =10 
2+ ee | 
| 1927 Dee, 102.9 99.5 99.3 85.1 105 
1928 Jan. 103.4 | 100.8 103.0 $4.2 . 
j Feb. | 104.2 | 101.4 | 103.6 85.5 ° 
| March 105.8 101.1 | 101.0 86.1 108.7 
April | 109.5 105.5 101.6 85.7 . 
May 111.8 112.4 108.6 85.5 . 
June 112.3 } 116.3 99.6 85.6 10.1 
July. - 119.9 101.2 $4.7 ° 
| Namber of persons | 
on which latest | ° 973,462 9,131 111,655 220,319 


figures are based 




















1 The figures relate to the Ist of the | following month. 
The sign — signifies “ figures 


The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ” 


and Retail Prices 


not yet received”. 


Index Numbers of the Cost of Living 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. Notes 
on the sources and methods of compilation of the statistics were given 
in the Review for July 1924 and later months. 
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648 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 
TABLE I. COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 
South | 
Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- |Bulga- . . Den- |,, — Es- 
County ies) many | tralia | tria glum ria | “anda Chile mark |Danzig) Egypt tonia 
Townsand| 4 | 2 | ¢ |viennal so | 12 | oo | chtte| 100 |Danzig| Cairo | 7 
localities tn Tew | . linn 
' 
1927 Aug. 131 147 ° 106 | 201 | 2698 155 187 ° 142 151 108 
Sept 131 147 146 105 | 20% | 2689 155 182 ° 139 151 104 
Oct. 132 150 ” 106 | 207 | 2700 156 187 176 141 152 104 
Nov. 132 151 ° 108 | 207 | 2660 156 183 ° 140 152 105 
Dec. 132 151 147 107 | 207 | 2692 157 _ bd 140 153 105 
1928 Jan. 132 151 107 | 209 | 2735 157 | 176 139 152 108 
Feb. 131 151 ° 107 | 206 | 2777 156 _ ° 140 151 109 
March 132 |} 151 a 107 | 203 | 2791 156 _ ® 141 151 lll 
April 183 | 151 ° 107 | 204 | 2841 155 _ 176 139 151 113 
May 133 151 ° 107 | 202 | 2857 155 _— ° 140 149 118 
June 132 151 —_ 109 | 204 | 2818 155 _ ° 140 149 112 
| July 131 153 ° 108 | 205 | 2861 155 _ 176 141 151 116 | 
Aug. 131 154 ° 108 | 206 — 157 — 7 ° 141 _ 114 
i 
Great Irish } 
Coun ry poe Meer France| Brit- |Greece Hus- India Dutch Free | Italy | Latvia |Lithoania 
t ates and ain gary Indies State 2 
Towns and, «& P , ‘ Buda- | Bom- 
localities | 2 | 21 Paris | 630 | Athens pest bay | 105 aan Riga | 84 | 
l 
1927 Aug. | ° 1237 ® 165 | 1951 112 154 158 e 543 100 139 
Sept | e 1230 507 167 | 1955 113 151 157 bd 537 100 135 | 
Oct. | ° 1237 ° 169 | 1956 113 150 158 175 536 102 136 | 
Nov. ° 1251 ° 169 | 1964 112 151 155 ° 536 102 139 
Dec, 172 | 1243 498 168 oni 113 154 155 ° 531 105 133 | 
1928 Jan. ° 1216 ° 166 | 1986; 112 148 151 177 F31 102 136 
Feb. ° 1206 ° 164 | 1973 112 145 148 ° 532 105 136 
March ° 1214 507 164 | 1966 114 144 148 ® 531 105 135 
April ° 1212 ° 164 | 1991 114 147 146 170 531 106 134 
Mav ° 1207 ° 165 135° 117 146 145 ° 526 107 136 
o une 170 | 1219} 519] 165} 435] 118 | 147] 144 * 530 | 109 | 136 
July * | 1236 * 165 | 131 | 118 146 | 145] 173] 526] 113] 139 
Aug. * | 1258 ° 165 | 129 | 120 | 145] — * 522 | 120! 144 
Country Luxem- | Nor- — Nether- Pera Po- | Ruma- Russia Swe- |Switzer-] Creche- 
3 burg | way land lands 2 land nia 2 den | land | slovakia 
Towns Luxem- Amster- War- | Whole . 
and localities | burg | ‘ dam | Lima! saw | country | 220 | a 83 | Prague 
‘927 Aug. 793 203 161 ° 188 116 3807 198 e 160 733 
Supt. 804 197 ° 167 187 117 3766 199 172 161 730 
Oct. 797 196 ° ° 182 119 3840 202 ° 161 727 
| Nov. 802 195 161 ° 177 122 3900 205 ® 162 729 
| Dec. 804 195 ° 170 176 121 3973 205 171 162 734 
\1928 Jan. 800} 194] * * | 178] 120] 4090 | 205/ * | 161] 734 
Feb. 797 194 161 ° 177 118 4120 203 ° 161 732 
March 795 193 > 169 176 119 4061 203 171 160 730 
April To4 193 ° ° 176 121 4085 206 ° 160 | 734 
May 794 193 162 ° 176 121 4090 206 e 160 736 
June 805 193 ° 170 177 122 4099 210 173 161 734 
July 813 193 ° 175 123 4086 _ ° 161 746 
Aug. 821 192 —_ ® 175 122 4100 _ ° 161 754 
1 1921 = 100. 2 1913 — 100. 3 New series, in gold. # 1911-1913 = 100. 


The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 














STATISTICS 649 


TABLE I. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


(Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 


































































































































































































j 
South a 
Ger- Aus- | Aus- | Bel- Den- | , Fs- 
Country Africa many | tralia| tria | gium Bulgaria} Canada poet Egypt} Spain tonia | 
(Union) 1 : 
. | 
Towns . | mad Ma- Tal- 
nt tnt 72 | 30 [viens 59 | 12 | 60 | 100 | Cairo = i a 
1927 Aug. 118 150 ad 120 204 2711 149 | ® 145 192 1138 
Sept. 117 151 158 119 207 2692 148 ° 145 187 107 
Oct. 119 152 ° 120 210 2696 150 152 146 189 108 
Nov. 119 152 bd 119 211 2654 151 ® 148 188 108 
Dec. 119 153 156 118 211 2686 152 ° 147 186 109 
1928 Jan. 119 152 153 118 210 2734 152 152 143 178 1138 
Feb. 118 151 152 117 207 2778 150 ° 142 175 114 | 
March 118 151 153 116 201 2790 149 ° 139 176 117 
April 119 151 154 117 202 2851 148 152 140 174 121 
May 120 161 154 117 199 28€9 147 a 139 171 121 
June 118 152 154 22 203 2830 146 ° 140 72 120 
July 116 154 152 119 204 2878 147 153 144 173 127 
Aug. 115 156 ~- 120 206 _— 151 ° — a 124 
Country | United | viniana| wrance | Fe | Greece | 242 | inaia | Dutoh | Free | stat 
States Britain gary Indies* | Cente y 
Towns and Buda- | Bom- 
localities 51 | 21 | Paris 630 | Athens pest bay | 105 | Milan 
1927 Aug. 149 1159 539 157 2044 126 151 157 ® 518 
Sept. 150 1146 532 161 2070 126 148 155 ad 509 
Oct. 152 1156 620 163 2071 127 147 156 172 509 
Nov. 153 1175 500 163 2086 122 149 153 ° 510 
Dec. 152 1171 523 162 2101 123 151 153 ° 613 
1928 Jan. 151 1126 530 159 2127 122 146 152 175 514 
Feb. 148 1112 522 155 2098 121 142 161 ° 518 
Marth 148 1123 524 155 2087 124 140 150 ® 516 
April 149 1119 532 154 2119 126 144 146 162 516 
May 150 1113 | 546 166 |~ja58 | 130 142 145 * 513 
June 149 1126 557 157 144 132 143 145 + 520 
July 149 1155 547 156 138 131 | 142 145 166 613 
Aug. 151 1191 549 156 | 134 133 | 141 — ° 506 
. New r Swit- | Czecho- 
Country | Latvia | Norway Zealand Peru Poland | Russia | Sweden serland | slovakia 
| 
Towns and 
localities | Riga | $1 a | Lima | Warsaw) 229 | 49 | 33 | Prague 
' 
| 
1927 Aug. 134 175 144 170 143 199 150 157 849 
Sept. 134 174 143 167 143 200 156 159 840 | 
Oct. 135 173 143 161 144 203 155 159 834 | 
Nov. 139 171 144 161 149 208 155 161 836 
Dec. 142 171 146 149 147 209 152 160 844 
| 
1928 Jan. 143 170 146 163 143 208 152 159 845 } 
Feb. 144 170 145 151 138 206 151 158 842 | 
March 138 171 145 152 140 205 152 157 838 
April 139 171 144 152 142 210 153 156 844 
May 139 172 147 154 142 211 154 156 847 
June 144 171 147 155 143 218 156 156 8438 
July 147 173 146 152 144 _ 156 157 858 
Aug. = 170 146 151 143 — —_ | 156 871 
21921 — 100. 2 1913 = 100. 3 New series, in gold. 


The sign * signifies “ no figures published”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Food Prices 


in Various Cities 


The following tables give wage and price statistics in various cities 
for Juiy 1928, in continuation of corresponding tables published 
in previous numbers of the Review. Information is given for 18 cities 
for wages and 19 for prices, the figures, which relate as a rule to the 
beginning of the month, having been generally supplied to the 
International Labour Office by the Department of the Central Govern- 
ment or of the Municipality which compiles these data. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collec- 
tive agreements, of typical categories of adult workers in the building, 
engineering, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. 
The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at 
ordinary time rates. Cost-of-living bonuses and family allowances 
paid in certain cities are as far as possible included. The data are not 
in all cases strictly comparable. For some cities minimum rates are 
given, and the rates actually paid are in certain cases somewhat higher. 

Table II gives average retail prices of the foodstuffs generally consumed 
by wage earners and their families. The data are not strictly comparable 
from city to city owing to possible differences in the quality or grade of 
the article quoted. 

These statistics are primarily collected for the purpose of calculating 
the index numbers of real wages which appear in the Review at quarterly 
intervals.' They are, however, also of interest in showing changes in 
the level of wages and of food prices from month to month. 


1 See helow, pp. 654-660. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Comparison of Real Wages in Various Cities 


STATISTICS FOR JULY 1928 


Table I below gives index numbers of real wages in some of the 
principal cities of the world for the month of July 1928 (as a rule, 
the beginning of the month), in continuation of a corresponding table 
published in this Review for July, which gave figures for April 1928. 
These index numbers are calculated from returns of wages and of retail 
prices received by the International Labour Office from the competent 
authorities in the different countries, and published each month in the 


Review. 


TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN 
VARIOUS CITIES IN JULY 1928! 


(Base ; London, July 1928 = 100) 





| General average 


Index numbers based primarily on quantities 
| index numbers 


of food consumption in: 


| i 
| | e | 
ls . " Scandli- - 
| Belgium ‘ | South- | andl- | Oversea | Based With 
Central Great | } navian | | , 
and ; ‘enit, | _. CFM | eoun- | on food |aliowance 
. Europe | Britain Mees } eoun- — . - 

| France Europe . | tries only | for rent 
“| tries } - 3 
' j } 


! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Amsterdam 
Berlin 
Brussels 
Dublin 
Lisbon 
Lodz 
London 
Madrid 
Milan 
Ottawa 
Paris 
Philadelphia 
Prague 
Rome? 
Stockholm’ 
Tallinn 
Vienna 
Warsaw * 





~ 
we GO OD +. hm a3 Lr ot He 
=> © t-=J =] 69 + es 


a 








1 These index numbers are subject to the important reservations indicated on page 656. 

* The low figures for Rome may he accounted for in part by the differences in the items of foop 
consumption in the Southern European ‘ountries from those ordinerily consumed in most of the 
other countries included in the table. 

® The figures are based on wages in the building, furniture-making, and printing industries only. 
For other cities, the metal industry is also included. 

* Based on a weighted average wage. For other cities an unweighted average of the wages given in 
table I of the preceding article has been used. 
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If comparisons are made between the index numbers given in table I 
above and corresponding numbers previously published, it should be 
noted that differences between the index numbers for any city at differ- 
ent dates may be due either to changes in the level of real wages in 
that city between those dates or to changes in the level of real wages 
in London. The index numbers thus show only proportionate changes 
in the levels of real wages in relation to those in London. In order 
to avoid the difficulty in comparison due to changes in the level of real 
wages in London, table IT is given showing index numbers of comparative 
real wages in various cities on the basis of real wages in London in July 


1924 (= 100). 


TABLE Il. INDEX NUMBERS OF COMPARATIVE REAL WAGES IN VARIOUS 


CITIES BASED ON COST OF FOOD ONLY! 


(Base : London, July 1924 = 100) 





January | April 


— = 


Amsterdam } | 92 S4 
Berlin 

Brussels é 5 47 
Copenhagen 
Dublin 
Lisbon 

Lodz 
London 
Madrid 
Milan 
Ottawa 
Paris 
Philadelphia 
Prague 

Riga 

Rome 
Stockholm 
Sydney 
Tallinn 
Vienna 
Warsaw’ 

















1 Owing to a slight change in the composition of the bas<ets of provisions used for Prague, 
Stockholm, Vienna, and Lisbon, the indexes from 1925 onwards are not strictly comparable with 
those for July 1924. 

The notes to table I apply also to table II. 


2 The receipt of fuller information has made it possible to recalculate this figure, which is now more 
comparable with those for later dates than the figure previously given here. 
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The method of calculating these index numbers was fully described 
in the Review for October 1924 and may be summarised here. The 
average level of the weekly wage rates in each of the capital cities is 
computed. For this purpose an unweighted average of the rates 
supplied is taken. The cost of a “ basket of provisions ” in each of the 
same capital cities is then computed from the returns of retail prices. 
It is not possible, owing to the widely varying importance of the different 
articles, to take an unweighted average of the retail prices ; the prices 
are therefore weighted according to the importance of the different 
commodities as determined by family budget enquiries. For this 
purpose six different series of weights are used, based primarily on family 
budget enquiries in Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, Sweden, Italy, 
and the United States of America. The number of times the average 
wage will purchase each of the six baskets of provisions is computed 
for each city, and the resulting figures are then converted to index 
numbers on the basis of London = 100. Thus an identical series of 
calculations is made for each city, ysing the same wage and price data, 
but on the assumption that the foods are consumed in the proportions 
shown by the six different family budget enquiries. An arithmetical 
average of these six index numbers is then taken, which gives the 
general average index numbers of real wages based on the purchasing 
power of the wages over the current items of food consumption. 

It must be emphasised that the comparative levels of real wages as 
shown by these index numbers are subject to the important reservations 
made in the Review for October 1924. In the first place the calculations 
are based on the wages of a few categories of workers only, and secondly, 
they are based on the assumption that the whole of the worker's wage 
is spent on the foodstuffs for which prices are obtained. From the ideal 
point of view a group of commodities should be formed including items 
not only of food but also of heating and lighting, clothing, house accom- 
modation, and various miscellaneous items of consumption, so that the 
purchasing power of the wages might be measured by budgets comprising 
all the main items of current consumption weighted according to their 
relative importance. 

In practice, it is impossible to construct such an ideal unit of measure- 
ment owing to differences in the items consumed in the different coun- 
tries, or, where similar items are found in the consumption budgets, to 
differences in their quantity and quality. A further difficulty is the lack 
of price data for many of the items. Consequently it has been found 
necessary to limit the calculation to a list of those articles of food which 
are common items in the consumption of working-class families in the 
countries covered. This limitation to the principal articles of food 
may diminish the value of the results, but it should be remembered that 
the expenditure on food constitutes the great part of family outgo, often 
reaching two-thirds of the expenditure. The effect of the exclusion of 
clothing, fuel and light, and rent from the calculations depends on the 
extent to which the relations existing between the level of the prices 
of these items and the level of food prices differs from country to country. 
In the case of fuel and light and clothing, the effect is probably small. 
In the case of rent, however, owing to the operation of rent restriction 
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legislation, the levels of rent and the proportion spent on rent in different 
countries differ widely. Information has been obtained as to the 
percentage of the total expenditure which goes in rent, and this informa- 
tion has been used to correct approximately the index numbers based 
on food alone. These corrected index numbers are given in the last 
column of table I. 

In spite of the numerous reservations which it is necessary to make, 
it is thought that these figures may serve as a rough indication of the 
relative level of real wages of adult male workers it. -27tain groups of 
occupations in the different cities. 


Cost of Food in Different Cities 


The following table, in continuation of figures given in previous 
numbers of the Review, shows the cost of the baskets of provisions in 
the different cities in terms of gold. For this purpose, the average 
cost of each of the six baskets of provisions used for the calculation of 
the real wage index numbers is converted into dollars at the average 
rate of exchange ruling in the month of June 1928. The cities are 
given in order of increasing cost. 

The differences, though mainly the result of differences in prices of 
the foodstuffs in the various cities, are to some extent due to the fact 
that the prices quoted are not invariably for the same quality of article, 
and also due to factors affecting the rate of exchange. 


Town $ Town § 
Brussels 1.10 London 1.60 
Tallinn 1.22 Dublin 1.65 
Lodz 1.27 Milan 1.67 
Warsaw 1.30 Berlin 1.74 
Prague 1.39 Ottawa 1.78 
Liston 1.44 Vienna 1.7 
Paris 1.46 Stockholm 1.82 
Amsterdam 1.48 Madrid 1.85 
Rome 1.56 Philadelphia 2.23 


InpDEX NUMBER OF REAL WAGES IN Moscow IN APRIL 1928 
. 


The International Labour Office has received information from the 
Scientific Bureau of the People’s Commissariat of Labour which has 
enabled it to calculate an index number of real wages in Moscow at | April 
1928, using the general method adopted for this purpose for the other 
cities. While the regular publication of this figure at periods corre- 
sponding to the international comparisons of real wages in the first part 
of this article is not yet possible, it is hoped that such a figure can at 
‘east be given from time to time. 
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The data used in calculating the index number for Moscow, and the 
special reservations they involve, are described below. 


(1) Wages, The weekly wages for the 18 selected categories of 
workers are as follows : 


Industry and occupation Weekly wage (roubles) 


Building industry : 


Bricklayers or masons 22 .98 
Carpenters 21.42 
Joiners 25.08 
Plumbers 25.98 
Painters 22.98 
Labourers 13.14 
Engineering trades : 
Fitters 36.60 
Ironmoulders 40.80 
Patternmakers 39.30 
‘Turners 33.54 
Labourers 18.18 
Furniture trades : 
Cabinet-makers 27.60 
Labourers 19.86 
Printing and bookbinding trades : 
Hand compositors 27.42 
Machine compositors 39.24 
Machine minders 31.44 
Bookbinders 27.96 
14.64 


Labourers 


It should be pointed out that these figures represent the average 
actual earnings of the workers, and not wage rates, as for most of the 
other cities concerned. For the latter, however, wage rates are fairly 
close to earnings, whereas in Moscow, according to the information 
provided, rates are distinctly lower than earnings, on account of the 
special nature of the system of wage fixing there. As a result, the 
indexes based on earnings in Moscow are more comparable with those 
for other capitals than would be indexes based on wage rates ; but it 
is none the less useful to emphasise the difference. Evidently, if wage 
rates had been utilised for calculating the Moscow index, the result 
would have been a number of points lower. 


(2) The prices of the various articles of food used in calculating 
the cost of the basket of provisions are weighted averages of retail prices 
in consumers’ co-operative societies and private trade. The latter 
prices, and the weights used in calculating the averages, are shown in 
the following table . 
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DATA USED IN CALCULATING THE MOSCOW AVERAGE PRICES 





Commodity 


White bread 
Black bread 
Flour (wheaten) 
Butter 


Margarine 
Beef 


Mutton 

Bacon 

Potatoes 

Sugar 

Coffee 

Coffee substitute 

Tea | 

Cheese 

Milk 

Eggs 

Rice 
| 





Retail price 








Co-operative Private 
societies trade 
Roubles | Roubles 

0.260 0.300 
0.080 0.084 
0.220 es 
2.430 
0.530 —~ 
0.870 0.898 
0.790 0.900 
—-- 1.550 
0.085 0.119 
0.620 | — 
15.000 | _-- 
1.300 | 
6.300 — 
1.530 1.930 
0.063 0.087 
0.200 0.179 
0.460 0.754 


| Percentage distribu-| 








| tion of purchases 
_— _— | Weighted 
| = 
| Co-oper- | private; PF 
.. trad 
| 
| “Per cent. | Per cent. | Roubles 
| 94 | 6 | 0.262 
| 9 | 6 0.080 
| 100 | 0 0.220 
| — 2.430 | 
100 0 0.530 | 
89 11 0.873 | 
89 | Il 0.802 
} . 1.550 | 
21 79 0.112 | 
' 100 0 0.620 
| = 15.000 
100 0 1.300 
| 100 0 6.300 
|} ss | 12 1.578 
| 7 | 21 0.068 
| 58 42 | 0.191 
| 92 | 8 | 0.484 
| 








(3) Consumption quantities. The quantities making up a basket 
of provisions representing the consumption of a worker’s family in 
Moscow have been determined from an enquiry carried out in November 
1926. Itshould be noted that a certain number of articles.of food 
included in the standard budgets used for the other countries are absent 
here, which tends to lessen the value of the results for purposes of 
international comparisons. 


Commodity 


Bread 
Flour 
Butter 
Margarine 
Beef 
Mutton 
Potatoes 
Sugar 
Milk 
Eggs 
Rice 


Quantity consumed 


(per person and per week) 


Kg." 

2.46 
0.79 
0.11 


Comm owooS 
i) 
- 


' Except for milk (litres) and eggs (units). 


On the basis of the above data, the Office has calculated the following 


index numbers : 


(a) anaverage index based on the six budgets used for the inter- 
national comparisons ; 
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(6) a second index, taking account also of the consumption in 
Moscow, and therefore based on seven baskets of provisions. 


For the first of these the relative level of real wages in Moscow is 
comparable with the level already calculated for the other cities and 
published in the Review for July 1928. The Moscow index is given 
here together with the figures for London and the Central and Eastern 
European Capitals reproduced from that issue of the Review. 


City Index number 
(food only) 
London (base) 100 
Berlin . 71 
Moscow 50 
Prague 47 
Vienna 45 
Tallinn 44 
Warsaw 40 


The second index number has been calculated for Moscow and 
London only. It is practically the same as the first, being 52 for 
Moscow (London = 100). 

It should be noted that the general reservation made with regard 
to the international comparison of real wages also hold for the com- 
parisons with Moscow. 




















BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation. 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of al] those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 


Rules under the Mines Inspection Act, 1901, to amend General Rule 1 of 
section 55 of the Act by the addition of new paragraphs (d), (e) and (/); to amend 
General Rules 2 (paragraph (r), 47, 63 and 66 of section 55 ; to repeal General Rules 
54 and 60 of section 55 ; and to make new General Rules 54, 60, 69 and 70 of section 
55 of the said Act ; to take effect on and from 21 January 1927. Dated 21 January 
1927. (N.S.W. Government Gazette, 1927, No. 8, p. 399). 


Amendment of Division II of the Regulations published in the Government 
Gazette of 24 June 1926, in terms of section 66 of the Workers’ Compensation 
Act, 1926. Dated 4 February 1927. (N.S.W. Government Gazette, 1927, No. 26, 
p. 1158.) 


Regulations under the Inflammable Liquid Act, 1915. Dated 18 February 1927: 
(N.S.W. Government Gazette, 1927, No. 21, p. 1060.) 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oecesterreichiachen 
Bundesministeriums fir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzbiatt ; 
B. I. R. 8. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
da Ministére du Travail; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Oomercio e Industria; 0. 8S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeiteblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsagesetzblatt ; 8.R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. «. 
an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Ozecho- 
slovak Republic); L. 8S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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Notification in pursuance of the provisions of the Coal Mines Regulations 
Act, 1912, section 3, as amended by the Coal Mines Regulation (Amendment) 
Act, 1913. Dated 25 March 1927. (N.S.W. Government Gazette, 1927, No. 40, 
p. 1570.) 

Rules under the Mines Inspection Act, 1901, to amend General Rule 10 (c) 
of section 55 of the said Act: to take effect on and from 22 April 1927. Dated 
22 April 1927. (N.S.W. Government Gazette, 1927, No. 53, p. 1941.) 

Proclamation of Regulations Nos. 2 and 3 under the Electrical Contractors 
and Electricians Licensing Act, 1924, as amended by the Electrical Contractors 
Licensing (Electricians) Amendment Act, 1927. Dated 13 September 1927. (N.S.W. 
Government Gazette, 1927, No. 131, p. 4512.) 

Notification in pursuance of the provisions of the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1912, section 3, as amended by the Coal Mines Regulation (Amendment) Act, 1913. 
Dated 23 September 1927. (N.S.W. Government Gazette, 1927, No. 138, p. 4628.) 


BELGIAN CONGO 
Eastern Province 
Ordonnance du 22 octobre 1927, No. 37, relative aux cités indigénes et camps 


de travailleurs dans les circonscriptions urbaines. 
Verordening van 22 Oktober 1927, No. 37, aangaande de inlandsche wijken 


en arbeiderskampen in de stedelijke omschrijvingen. 
(Bulletin administratif et commercial du Congo Belge, 1927, No. 24, p. 525.) 


Equateur 

Ordonnance en date du 30 décembre 1927, No. 135, rendant applicables dans 
la province de l’Equateur aux localités désignées par les Commissaires de district, 
les dispositions de l’ordénnance du 12 février 1913, du Gouverneur Général sur 
l’organisation des cités indigénes dans les circonscriptions urbaines. 

Verordening gedagteekend 30 December 1927, No. 135, waarbij, in de 
Evenaarsprovincie, de schikkingen van de verordning van 12 Februari 1913, 
uitgaande van den Algemeen Gouverneur, op de inrichting der inlandsche steden 
in de stedelijke omschrijvingen, toepasseljik worden gemaakt voor de plaatsen 
door de district-commissarissen aangewezen. 

(Bulletin administratif du Congo Belge, 1928, No. 2, p. 79.) 


CYPRUS 


A Law to regulate the opening hours of shops on Sundays. No. 22. Dated 
14 November 1927. 

A Law to provide for the limitation of the hours of employment in certain 
cases. No. 23. Dated 14 November 1927. 


FRENCH COLONIES 


French Establishments in India 

Arrété du 21 novembre 1927 promulguant : (1) la loi du 13 décembre 1926 
portant ‘“‘Code du travail maritime” et (2) la loi du 17 décembre 1926 portant 
** Code disciplinaire et pénal de la marine marchande’’. (J. O. des Etablissements 
francais dans l’Inde, 1928, No. 24 bis, p. 468.) 


GERMANY 


Lippe 

Lippisches Berggesetz vom 4. Juli 1927. (Lippische Gesetz-Sammlung, 1927, 
No. 30, p. 211.) 

Verordnung vom 23. Juni 1927 iiber die Einrichtung der Arbeitsgerichtsbe- 
hérden. (Lippische Gesetz-Sammlung, 1927, No. 26, p. 197.) 

Bergpolizeiverordnung fiir Salinen im Lande Lippe vom 24. Juni 1927. (Lippi- 
sche Gesetz-Sammlung, 1927, No. 27, p. 201.) 
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MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 
Morelos 

Decreto Num. 6 : Ley que establece la Junta Central de Conciliacién y Arbitraje 
y las Juntas Municipales de Conciliacién. 10 de Mayo de 1927. 

[Decree No. 6: Act to set up a Central Conciliation and Arbitration Board 
and municipal conciliation boards. Dated 10 May 1927.] 


Zaeateeas 


Ley Reglamentaria del Articulo 123 de la Constitucién General] de la Republica. 
1 de Junio de 1927. 

[Act issuing regulations under Article 123 of the General Constitution of the 
Republic (labour). Dated 1 June 1927.] 


SARAWAK 


Order No. L-3 to amplify and amend the existing Orders relating to the 
protection of labour. Dated 1 September 1927. 


SWITZERLAND 


‘" Bundesbeschluss iber die Gewahrung einer ausserordentlichen Subvention an 
die anerkannten Krankenkassen. Vom 22. Dezember 1927. (Eidgendssische 
Gesetzsammlung, 1928, No. 14, p. 387.) 

Arrété fédéral allouant une subvention extraordinaire aux caisses maladie 
reconnues. Du 22 décembre 1927. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1928, No. 14, p. 407.) 


VENEZUELA 7 

Ratificacién de] Tratado sobre el Archipiélago de Spitzberg e Islas de Los Osos, 
concluido en Paris el 9 de febrero de 1920, y al cual se adhirié el Gobierno Nacional 
con fecha 7 de setiembre de 1925. 21 de julio de 1927. (Gaceta Oficial, 1928, No.16520 
p. 70421.) 

[Ratification of the Treaty respecting the Archipelago of Spitsbergen and the 
Bear Islands, concluded in Paris on 8 February 1920, subscribed by the Venezuelan 
Government on 7 September 1925. Dated 21 July 127.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1928 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
Palestine 
Notice under the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1927 : [to provide that 
the following employment shall be added to the First Schedule to the Ordinance : 
** 7. The handling of goods by manual or mechanical means at docks, quays, wharves 
or warehouses within the area ofa port. ’’]. Dated 29 June 1928. (Official Gazette, 
1928, No. 214, p. 369.) 


An Ordinance to provide allowances for nursing sisters. No. 12. Dated 15 July 
1928. (Official Gazette, 1928, No. 212, p. 275; 1928, No. 215, p. 392.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Co-operative Societies Ordinance, 1920. No. 22. 
Dated 15 July 1928. (Official Gazette, 1928, No. 212, p. 281 ; 1928, No. 215, p. 395.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Sweden- Argentina 
Convencion entre Suecia y la Republica Argentina, sobre reciprocidad en el 
pago de indemnizaciones por accidentes del trabajo. 14 de Mayo de 1928. (Crénica 
Mensual de] Departamento Nacional del Trabajo, 1928, No. 123, p. 2367.) 
[Treaty between Sweden and the Argentine Republic concerning reciprocity 
in the payment of compensation for industrial accidents. Dated 14 May 1928.] 













———— 
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AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 


Amendment of the Regulations made under the Rural Workers’ Accommoda- 
tion Act, 1926, published in Government Gazette No. 72 of 4 June 1926, as amended 
by further Regulations published in Government Gazettes No. 37 of 18 March 1927, 
and No. 94 of 15 July 1927. Dated 21 February 1928. (Government Gazette, 
No. 35, 9 March 1928.) 


Regulations for carrying out the provisions of section 38A [first-aid appliances] 
of the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, as amended by the Factories and Shops 
(Amendment) Act, 1927. Dated 6 March 1928. (Government Gazette, No. 40, 
23 March 1928.) 


Regulations under the Factories and Shops Act, 1912, and the Factories and 
Shops (Amendment) Act, 1927 : Exemption from section 38A [first-aid appliances]. 
Dated 16 March 1928. (Government Gazette, No. 40, 23 March 1928.) 


Queensland 


Amended Regulations under “The Unemployed Workers Insurance Acts, 
1922 to 1927”. Dated 18 May 1928. (Queensland Government Gazette, 1928, 
Vol. CX XX, No. 146, p. 1699.) 


Order in Council to prescribe that section 5A of the “* Unemployed Workers 
Insurance Acts, 1922 to 1927 ”, shall apply in respect of the employers of workers 
engaged in the following callings, namely, tailoring (order and ready-made), 
dressmaking (order and ready-made, including the making of underclothing and 
white work), collar, shirt, and pyjama making, headwear and millinery manufacture, 
dyeing, cleaning, and repairing of clothing, headwear, and millinery of all 
descriptions, and umbrella making and repairing. Dated 7 June 1928. (Queensland 
Government Gazette, 1928, Vol. CX XX, No. 162, p. 1887.) 

Regulations under “ The Public Service Acts, 1922 to 1924 ” : amendments to 
“The Public Service Regulations of 1923 ”, published in the Government Gazette 
of the twenty-ninth day of June, 1923. Dated 21 June 1928. (Queensland Govern- 
ment Gazette, 1928, Vol. CX XX, No. 174, p. 2094.) 


Western Australia 

Regulations made by the Court of Arbitration under “ The Industrial Arbitra- 
tion Act, 1912-1925 ” : Building trade apprentices. Dated 30 May 1928. (Govern- 
ment Gazette of Western Australia, 1928, No. 26, p. 1354.) 


AUSTRIA 


Bundesgesetz vom 10. Juli 1928, womit § 21 des Gesetzes vom 14. Mai 1869, 
R.G.Bl. Nr. 62, in der Fassung des Gesetzes vom 2. Mai 1883, R.G.Bl. Nr. 53, 
abgeindert wird. (B.G.Bl., 1928, 53. Stiick, No. 188, p. 1231.) 

[Schulpflicht : beginnt mit vollendetem 6. Lebensjahr und dauert 8 Jahre.] 

*Bundesgesetz vom 10. Juli 1928, betreffend Abanderungen und Erganzungen 
der Gewerbeordnung (Gewerbenovelle 1928). (B.G.Bl., 1928, 53. Stick, No. 189, 
p. 1231.) 

*Bundesgesetz vom 10. Juli 1928, betrefflend eine Abanderung des Berg- 
arbeitergesetzes vom 28. Juli 1919, St.G.Bl. Nr. 406. (B.G.BI., 1928, 53. Stack, 
No. 190, p. 1234.) 

*Bundesgesetz vom 10. Juli 1928. betreffend eine Abanderung des Gesetzes 
vom 28. Juli 1902, R.G.Bl. Nr. 156, iiber die Regelung des Arbeitsverhaltnisses 
der bei Regiebauten von Eisenbahnen und in den Hilfsanstalten derselben ver- 
wendeten Arbeiter. (B.G.BI., 1928, 53. Stick, No. 191, p. 1235.) 


*Bundesgesetz vom 10. Juli 1928, betrefflend die Abanderung des Gesetzes 
vom 19. Dezember 1918, St.G.Bl. Nr. 141, iiber die Kinderarbeit. (B.G.BI., 1928, 
53. Stiick, No. 192, p. 1235.) 


*Bundesgesetz vom 12. Juli 1928, betrefiend die Abanderung des Angestellten- 
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versicherungsgesetzes (II. Novelle zum AngVG). (B.G.BI., 1928, 54. Stick, No. 201, 
p. 1251.) 


Bundesgesetz vom 13. Juli 1928, womit einige Bestimmungen des Gesetzes 
vom 13. Juli 1920, St.G.Bl. Nr. 311, tiber die Krankenversicherung der Staats- 
bediensteten in der Fassung des Bundesgesetzes vom 28. Juli 1925, B.G.B1. Nr. 283, 
abgeindert und erginzt werden. (B.G.BI., 1928, 53. Stiick, No. 197, p. 1241.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fir soziale Verwaltung vom 4. Juli 1928, 
betreffend die Ueberfiihrung von Bruderladenprovisionisten in den Stand der 
Altersrentner im Sinne des Bundesgesetzes vom 23. November 1927, B.G.B1. Nr. 338. 
(B.G.Bl., 1928, 49. Stick, No. 172, p. 1203.) 


BARBADOS 


An Act to make provision for widows and children of deceased public officers. 
Dated 5 March 1928. (Supplement to Official Gazette, 30 April 1928.) 


BELGIUM 


Arrété royal du 15 juin 1928 : Compléments de pension de vieillesse. — Exécu- 
tion de l’article 10 de la loi du 20 juillet 1927 [sur les compléments de pension]. 
Récupération de la part des provinces et des communes dans Je paiement des 
compléments de pension. (Moniteur belge, 1928, No. 181, p. 2935.) 


BULGARIA 


Regulations for the supervision of undertakings and establishments which are 
subject to supervision under the Act respecting the organisation and encourage- 
ment of handicrafts. Dated 19 March 1928. (Drj. Vest., 1928, No. 7.) 


Regulations to amend and supplement the regulations for the administration 
of the Act respecting the organisation and encouragement of handicrafts. Dated 
19 March 1928. (Drj. Vest., 1928, No. 7.) 


Order respecting the administration of the Act concerning itinerant trades. 
Dated 29 March 1928. (Drj. Vest., 1928, No. 8.) 


Ukase No. 5: Regulations for the management and organisation of homes for 
persons disabled in the war. Dated 5 June 1928. (Drj. Vest., 1928, No. 87, p. 2.) 


CHILE 


Ley namero 4.268. — Adiciona el articulo 3 del decreto-ley nimero 767, que 
fijé el texto definitivo del nimero 454, que creé la Caja Nacional de Empleados 
Publicos y Periodistas. 24 de Abril de 1928. (Diario oficial, 1928, No. 15091, p. 2777.) 

[Act No. 4268, to add certain provisions to section 3 of Legislative Decree No. 767 
issuing the definitive text of Act No. 454 to establish the National Fund for Public 
Employees and Journalists. Dated 24 April 1928. (Provides for voluntary insurance 
of certain public employees.)] 


Decreto nimero 817. — Declara que corresponde al Ministerio de Bienestar 
Social el] fomento de la cooperativas de edificacién y consumo. 8 de Maio de 1928. 
(Diario Oficial, 1928, No. 15088, p. 2722.) 

{Decree No. 817, to assign to the Ministry of Social Welfare the duty of promoting 
the development of co-operative housing societies and consumers’ co-operative 
societies. Dated 8 May 1928.] 


CYPRUS 


A Law to regulate the employment of young persons and children in industria 
undertakings. No. 17. Dated 2 May 1928. 

*A Law for the protection of females in domestic service. No. 18. Dated 5 May 
1928. 
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CZECHOSLAVAKIA 


Zakon ze dne 24. kvetna 1928 o priplatcich nekterym statnim a jinym verejnym 
zamestnancum ve vysluzbe a pozustalym po takovych zamestnancich zemrélych 
v cinné sluzbe nebo be vysluzbe. (Sb.z.a n., 1928, Castka 30, No. 80, p. 353.) 

{Act respecting bonuses for certain State employees and other public servants 
who have been superannuated, and for the dependants of such persons who die 
in active service or after superannuation. Dated 24 May 1928.] 


Viadni narizeni ze dne 14. cervna 1928, jimz se prodluzuje platnost vladniho 
narizeni ze dne 23. prosince 1924, c. 3 Sb. z. a n. z roku 1925, kterym se stanovi 
nejvyssi vymera statniho prispevku k podpore nezamestnanych, jakoz i vyjimky 
ze zasady 0 pomeru vyse statnfho prispevku k vysi podpory vyplacené odborovou 
organisaci. (Sb. z. a n., 1928, Castka 30, No. 81, p. 356.) 

{Order to prolong [till 30 June 1929] the operation of the Order of 23 December 
1924, to fix the maximum amount of the State subsidy for relief to the unemployed 
and to provide for exceptions to the rules for the relation between the amount 
of the State subsidy and the amount of the benefit paid by the trade organisation. 
Dated 14 June 1928.] . 


DENMARK 


Bekendtgérelse af 9. Februar 1928 fra Indenrigsministeriet af en mellem 
Danmark og Schweiz truffet Aftale om Ligebehandling af de to Landes Statsborgere 
med Hensyn til Arbejdsléshedsforsikring. (Socialt Tidsskrift, 1928, No. 5, p. 
B-37.) 

[Notification of the Ministry of the Interior respecting the agreement between 
Denmark and Switzerland for equality of treatment of their nationals in respect 
of unemployment insurance. Dated 9 February 1928.] 


EGYPT 


Arrété portant modification a la liste des établissements incommodes, insalubres 
et dangereux. Du 1 Safar 1347 (18 juillet 1928). (J. O. du Gouvernement Egyptien, 
1928, No. 67, p. 2.) 


FINLAND 


Laki metsa- ja lauttaustyO6vaen asumuksista. 27 paéivana huhtikuuta 1928. 
(Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1928, No. 159, p. 505.) 

Lag angaende harbargen fér skogs- och flottningsarbetare. Den 27 april 1928. 
Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 159, p. 505.) 

[Act respecting huts for forest workers and lumbermen. Dated 27:April 1928.] 

Laki maan lunastamisesta erdiss4 tapauksissa lauttausty6vaen asumusten 
alueeksi. 27 piivana huhtikuuta 1928. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1928, No. 160, 
p. 508.) 

Lag angaende inlésen av jord i vissa fall till omrade fér flottningsarbetares 
harbairgen. Den 27 april 1928. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 160, 
p. 508.) 

[Act respecting the acquisition of land in certain cases for sites for lumbermen’s 
huts. Dated 27 April 1928.] 

Laki sahkG6laitoksista. 11 pdivina toukokuuta 1928. (Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 
1928, No. 167, p. 521.) 

Lag angaende elektriska anliggningar. Den 11 maj 1928. (Finlands 
Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 167, p. 521.) 

[Act respecting electrical installations. Dated 11 May 1928.] 


Asetus jolla Suomen kansalaisten ulkomaanpasseista 15 paivana joulukuuta 
1927 annettua asetusta muutetaan toisin kuuluvaksi. 4 péivana toukokuuta 1928. 
(Suomen Asetuskokoelma, 1928, No. 148, p. 473.) 

Férordning om 4ndring av férordningen den 15 december 1927 angaende 
utrikespass fér finska medborgare. 4 maj 1928. (Finlands Férfattningssamling, 1928, 
No. 148, p. 473.) 
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{Order to amend the Order of 15 December 1927 respecting passports for 
Finnish citizens. Dated 4 May 1928.] 


FRANCE 

Laws 

Loi du 13 juillet 1928 établissant un programme de construction d’habitations 
a bon marché et de logements en vue de remédier a la crise de |’habitation. (J. O., 
1928, No. 167, p. 7998.) 

Loi du 13 juillet 1928 établissant un programme de construction d’habitations 
a bon marché et de logements en vue de remédier a la crise de l’habitation. (J. O., 
1928, No. 167, p. 7998; Errata : No. 168, p. 8047.) 

Loi du 13 juillet 1928 tendant a modifier certains taux maxima de l’assurance- 
accidents fonctionnant dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et 
de la Moselle. (J. O., 1928, No. 168, p. 8046.) 

*Loi du 19 juillet 1928 portant modification des articles 79, 81, 82, 83, 88 et 
102 du livre 1¢* du code du travail et de la prévoyance sociale. (J. O., 1928, No. 171, 
p. 8150.) 

[Bureaux de placement.] 

*Loi du 19 juillet 1928 modifiant l'article 23 du livre 1°" du code du travail- 
(J. O., 1928, No. 171, p. 8150; Erratum : No. 173, p. 8214.) 

[Résiliation du contrat de louage de service. ] 

*Loi du 19 juillet 1928 modifiant les articles 34, 34A, 35, 37, 39 de la section IT 
du titre III du livre 1¢* du code du travail et de la prévoyance sociale, et les articles 
100 et 107 du titre V du méme livre (conventions relatives aux salaires en matiére 
de tissage et de bobinage.) (J. O., 1928, No. 171, p. 8151.) 

Loi du 21 juillet 1928 modifiant ou complétant les articles 1¢*, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 
9, 13 et 16 de la loi du 30 janvier 1923 qui réserve des emp!ois aux anciens militaires 
pensionnés pour infirmités de guerre ainsi qu’aux veuves et aux orphelins de 
guerre. (J. O., 1928, No. 176, p. 8334; Erratum : No. 178, p. 8406.) 


Orders: 

Décret portant promulgation de l’accord sur la délimitation de la frontiére 
franco-sarroise, signé, le 22 décembre 1926, entre la France et l’Allemagne, ainsi 
que des protocoles signés par la commission des droits d’usage aux frontiéres de 
la Sarre. Du 9 mai 1928. (J. O., 1928, No, 112, p. 5247.) 

Décret portant promulgation de la convention sanitaire internationale signée 
a Paris le 21 juin 1926 entre la France, l’Afghanistan, l’Albanie, l’Allemagne, la 
République Argentine, l’Autriche, la Belgique, le Brésil,la Bulgarie, le Chili, la Chine, 
la Colombie, Cuba, le Danemark, la République Dominicaine,|l’Egypte,l’Equateur, 
l’Espagne, les Etats-Unis d’Amérique, l’Ethiopie, la Finlande, la Grande-Bretagne, 
la Gréce, le Guatémala, Haiti,le Hedjaz,le Honduras, la Hongrie, |’ Italie, le Japon, 
le Libéria, la Lithuanie, le Luxembourg, le Maroc, le Mexique, Monaco, la Norvége, 
le Paraguay, les Pays-Bas, le Pérou, la Perse,la Pologne, le Portugal,la Roumanie, 
Saint-Marin, le royaume des Serbes, Croates et Slovénes,le Salvador, le Soudan, la 
Suisse, la Tchécoslovaquie, la Tunisie ,la Turquie, l'Union des Républiques Socialistes 
Soviétiques, l’Uruguay et le Venezucla. Du 25 juin 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 164, 
p. 7775.) 

{[Chapitre II, section III: Dispositions relatives aux émigrants.] 

Décret portant application 4 ]’Algérie de la loi du 18 avril 1900 et du décret 
du 2 avril 1926 (appareils A vapeur). Du 26 juin 1928. (J. O., 1928, No. 152, p. 7172.) 

Arrété du 9 juillet 1928 modifiant l’article 26 des arrétés des 31 décembre 1925 
et 16 décembre 1926 fixant le tarif des frais médicaux en matiére d’accidents du 
travail. (J. O., 1928, No. 164, p. 7803.) 

Décret du 12 juillet 1928 portant application a la Nouvelle-Calédonie de la loi 
du 4 janvier 1928 sur le repos des femmes en couches. (J. O., 1928, No. 167, p. 8008.) 

Décret du 13 juillet 1928 modifiant le décret du 7 avril] 1923 portant réglement 
d’administration publique pour l’exécution de l’article 20 de la loi sur les retraites 
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ouvriéres et paysannes et concernant le personnel de 1’ Imprimerie nationale soumis 
& un régime spécial de retraites. (J. O., 1928, No. 171, p. 8163.) 


Instruction du ministére des Pensions en date du 27 juillet 1928 relative a 
l’application immédiate de certaines dispositions de la loi du 21 juillet 1928 modi- 
fiant la loi du 30 janvier 1923 sur les emplois réservés. (J. O., 1928, No. 176, 
p. 8351.) 


Décret du 1¢* aoait 1928 modifiant le décret du 2 avril 1926 sur les appareils a 
vapeur. (J. O., 1928, No. 184, p. 8949; Rectificatif : No. 185, p. 9014.) 


Décret du ministére des Colonies en date du 4 aodt 1928 instituant a la Réunion 
une commission consultative du travail et de l’agricuiture. (J. O., 1928, No. 186, 
p. 9084.) 


FRENCH COLONIES 


























French Equatorial Africa 


Instructions du Gouverneur général sur la protection sanitaire des travailleurs 
du chemin de fer. Du 31 mars 1928. (J. O. de l’Afrique Equatoriale francaise, 1928, 
No. 7, p. 335.) 





French Guiana 


f Arrété No. 559 du 8 juin 1928 promulguant dans la colonie le décret du 3 aoat 
1927 portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de l’article 85 
de la loi du 13 décembre 1926 [portant “‘ code du travail maritime ’’]. (J. O. de la 
Guyane frangaise, 1928, No. 24, p. 339.) 








Madagascar 


Arrété du 25 avril 1928 portant réorganisation du service de l’assistance médicale 
indigéne. (J. O. de Madagascar, 1928, No. 2194, p. 503.) 


{ 

} Arrété du 25 avril 1928 portant organisation générale des services sanitaire’ 

du service des travaux d’intérét général. (J. O. de Madagascar, 1928, No. 2194 
p. 506.) 


Réunion 


Arrété No. 136 du 15 février 1928 fixant pour l’année 1928 la quotité des taxes 
alimentant le fonds spécial de garantie en matiére d’accidents du travail. (Journal 
et Bulletin officiel de l’Ile de la Réunion, 1928, No. 8, p. 95.) 


Tunis 


Décret du 25 juin 1928 (6 moharrem 1347) maintenant, pour l’année 1929, 
les taux fixés pour les contributions au fonds de garantie des exploitants en matiére 
d’accidents du travail. (J. O. tunisien, 1928, No. 55, p. 1523.) 


GERMANY 


Gesetz iiber das Uebereinkommen zwischen dem Deutschen Reiche und der 
Schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft tiber die Arbeitslosenversicherung der Grenz- 
ginger. Vom 12. April 1928. (R.G.BI., II, 1928, No. 19, p. 311.) 


Gesetz iiber die Internationalen Uebereinkommen, betreffiend die Gleichbe- 
handlung einheimischer und auslandischer Arbeitnehmer bei Entschadigung aus 
Anlass von Betriebsunfallen sowie die Entschadigung aus Anlass von Berufs- 
krankheiten. Vom 21. Juli 1928. (R.G.BI., II, 1928, No. 34, p. 509.) 


Verordnung iiber die Erhaltung der Anwartschaften Arbeitsloser in der 
i Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 24. April 1928, (R.G.BI., I, 1928, No. 20, p. 151.) 


Bekanntmachung iiber die Ratifikation des am 4. Februar 1928 in Bern unter- 
zeichneten deutsch-schweizerischen Uebereinkommens iiber die Arbeitslosenver- 
sicherung der Grenzganger. Vom5. Mai1928. (R.G.BI., II, 1928, No. 24, p. 393.) 


Verordnung iiber die Vergiittung nach § 42 des Angestelltenversicherungsgesetzes 
und § 1274a der Reichsversicherungsordnung. Vom 12. Mai 1928. (R. Arb. Bl., 1928, 
No. 15, p. IV 138.) 
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Verordnung zur Abanderung der Verordnung [vom 24. Juni 1927] idber die 
Entschadigung der Arbeitgeber- und der Arbeitnehmer-Beisitzer der Arbeits- 
gerichtsbehérden. Vom 26. Mai 1928. (R.G.BI., 1928, I, No. 23. p. 159.) 


Bekanntmachung iiber die am 11. Mai 1928 in Berlin abgeschlossene deutsch- 
tschechoslowakische Vereinbarung iiber tschechoslowakische landwirtschaftliche 
Wanderarbeiter. Vom 9. Juni 1928. (R.G.BI., II, 1928, No. 28, p. 491.) 


Verordnung iiber die Fortdauer [im gegenwartigen Umfange bis zum 
1. September 1928] der Kurzarbeiterunterstitzung. Vom 25. Juni 1928. (R. Arb. BL, 
1928, No. 19, p. 1 201.) 


Baden 


Verordnung iiber die Errichtung eines Fachausschusses fiir die Schmuckwaren- 
industrie in Pforzheim. Vom 8. Mai 1928. (R. Arb. Bl., 1928, No. 20, p. 1208.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


*An Act to amend the National Health Insurance Act, 1924, and other enact- 
ments relating to health insurance. Dated 2 July 1928. 18 & 19 Geo. V, ch. 14. 


The Air Navigation (Amendment) Order, 1928. Dated 6 February 1928. (S.R. & 
O., 1928, No. 36.) 


The Contributory Pensions (Mercantile Marine) Amendment Order, 1928, 
dated 25 February 1928, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, 
the Minister of Health and the Scottish Board of Health, acting jointly and in 
conjunction with the Treasury, under section 17 of the Widows’, Orphans’ and 
Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925 (15 & 16 Geo. V, ch. 70), relating to 
Seamen. (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 521.) 


The Explosives in Coal Mines Order of 5 March 1928. (S.R. & O., 1928, 
No. 132.) 


The National Health Insurance (Arrears) Amendment Regulations, 1928, 
dated 6 March 1928, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). (S.R. & 
O., 1928, No. 160.) 


The Safety Lamps (Firedamp Indicator) Order of 13 March 1928. (S.R. & O., 
1928, No. 169.) 

Order in Council exempting Portuguese ships complying with Portuguese 
Regulations from detention for non-compliance with the provisions of the Merchant 
Shipping Acts as to overloading. Dated 22 March 1928. (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 251.) 


The Teachers Superannuation (Employers’ Contributions) Rules, 1928, dated 
23 March 1928, made by the Board of Education with the consent of the Treasury 
and after consultation with representatives of Local Education Authorities and 
teachers affected, under section 17 of the Teachers (Superannuation) Act, 1925 
(15 and 16 Geo. V, ch. 59). (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 200.) 


The National Health Insurance (Exempt Persons) Regulations 1928, dated 
27 March 1928, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee, the 
Minister of Health, and the Scottish Board of Health, under the National Health 
Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo. V, ch. 38). (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 270.) 


Rules, dated 30 March 1928, made by the Board of Education under section 
118 of the Education Act, 1921 (11 & 12 Geo. V, ch. 51), for the revocation of the 
Choice of Employment Grant Regulations, 1924. (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 237.) 


The National Health Insurance (Index Clearance Committee) Amendment 
Regulations (Scotland), 1928, dated 10 April 1928, made by the Scottish Board 
of Health under the National Health Insurance Act, 1924 (14 & 15 Geo., ch. 38), 
amending the National Health Insurance (Index Clearance Committee) Regula- 
tions (Scotland), 1926. (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 293.) 


The Unemployment Insurance (Insurance Industry Special Scheme) (Variation 
and Amendment) (No. 2) Special Order, 1928, dated 4 June 1928, made by the 
Minister of Labour under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1920 (10 & 11 Geo. V, 
ch. 30). (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 467.) 
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The Merchant Shipping (Wireless Telegraphy) Rules Amendment Rules, 1928, 
dated 6 June 1928, made by the Board of Trade under the Merchant Shipping 
(Wireless Telegraphy) Act, 1919 (9 & 10 Geo. V, ch. 38). Dated 6 June 1928. 
(S.R. & O., 1928, No. 499.) 

The Trade Boards (Milk Distributive) Order, 1928. Special Order, dated 
14 June 1928, made by the Minister of Labour under section 2 of the Trade Boards 
Act, 1918 (8 & 9 Geo. V, ch. 32) varying the Trade Boards (Milk Distributive) 
Orders, 1920 and 1926. (S.R. & O., 1928, No. 475.) 


Order D. B. (12), dated 14 June 1928, confirming a guaranteed time rate for 
a certain class of female learner and confirming the variation of genera! minimum 
time-rates, piecework basis time-rates and overtime rates for certain classes of 
female workers, and general minimum time-rates and overtime rates for certain 
classes of male workers, and specifying 25 June 1928 as the date from which such 
minimum rates should become effective. (Ministry of Labour Gazette, 1928, 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 7, p. 271.) 


England and Wales 

The Trade Boards (Milk Distributive Trade, England and Wales) (Constitution 
and Proceedings) Regulations, 1928, dated 14 June 1928, made by the Minister 
of Labour under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, c. 22). 
(S.R. & O., 1928, No. 480, p. 1.) 


Northern Ireland 
*An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Acts (Northern Ireland), 
1920 to 1926. Dated 17 April 1928. 18 Geo. V, ch. 3. 


Seotiand 
The Trade Boards (Milk Distributive Trade, Scotland) (Constitution and 
Proceedings) Regulations, 1928, dated 14 June 1928, made by the Minister of 


Labour under section 11 of the Trade Boards Act, 1909 (9 Edw. VII, ch. 22). 
(S.R. & O., 1928, No. oe p. 1.) 


S. 2 


GREECE 

Laws: 

Act No. 3515, to ralify the Legislative Decree of 12 November 1927, to ratify 
and amend the Legislative Decree of 28 October 1927, to amend and supplement 
the Sunday Rest Act. Dated 24 April 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, No. 80, p. 599.) 

55 to ratify the Legislative Decree to establish a mutual benefit 
society for the auxiliary staff of the Post Office and telegraph and telephone depart- 
ments. Dated 24 May 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, No. 91, p. 687.) 

Act No. 3563 to ratify the Legislative Decree of 13 November 1927, to ratify 
and amend the Legislative Decree of 20 November 1925, to define the resources 
and membership of the pension fund for actors, musicians, and other theatre 
workers. Dated 7 June 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, No. 106, p. 1.) 

Act No. 3524 to ratify the Legislative Decree of 7 October 1927, to amend 
and ratify the Legislative Decree of 11 May 1926, respecting the dismissal of 
employees of the railways, tramways, electricity company, gas department, etc. 
Dated 26 April 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, No. 82, p. 616.) 


Orders 

Decree to extend to breweries, malting-houses, etc., the Legislative Decree 
of 13 November 1927, to ratify the Legislative Decree of 20 November 1925, 
respecting the exercise of the profession of chemist and the compulsory appoint- 
ment of chemists in the chemical industries. Dated 24 April 1928. (Eph. Kyb., 
1928, No. 82, p. 619.) 

Decree respecting the sickness insurance of workers in the tobacco industry. 
Dated 9 May 1928. (Eph. Kyb, 1928, No. 87, p. 653.) 
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Decree respecting pensions for workers in the tobacco industry. Dated 9 May 
1928. (Eph. Kyb., 1928, No. 90, p. 672.) 


HUNGARY 


1928. évi XVI. Térvénycikk az 1920. évben. Génuaban tartott Nemzetkézi 
Munkaigyi Egyetemes Ertekezlet altal a tengeri munk4ra bocsathat6 gyermekek 
legkisebb koranak megallapitasa targydban, tervezet alakjAban elfogadott nem- 
zetkézi egyezmény becikkelyezésér6]. 1928. évi aprilis hé 24-4n. (OrszAgos Térvé- 
nytar, 1928, 8. szam. p. 256.) 

[Act No, XVI of 1928, to ratify the Draft Convention fixing the minimum age 
for the admission of children to employment at sea, adopted by the General Con- 
ference of the International Labour Organisation held at Genoa in 1920. Dated 
24 April 1928.] 

A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszter 73.109/1928. szamu rendelete az ipari 
munka térvényes, sziinetének a szédavizgydrtassal foglalkozé tizemekre sz6l6é 
ideiglenes felfiiggesztésérél. 1928. évi aprilis hé 20-4n. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1928, 
103. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 73109/1928 of the Minister of Commerce, respecting the temporary 
suspension of the statutory [weekly] rest in the soda-water industry. Dated 20 April 
1928.] 

*A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi ministernek 1928. évi 73.558/X I. sz4mu rendelete 
az orszdgos vasarra szant d4runak munkasziineti idében csomagolasa, tovabba 
a vas4rrél vissza szallitott 4runak az izlethelyiségben, mihelyben, raktarban 
elhelyezése targydban. 1928. évi majus hé 8-an. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1928, 112. 
szam, p. 1.) 

[Order No. 73558/XI 1928 of the Minister of Commerce, respecting the packing 
of goods for the Fair and the arrangement during the (weekly) rest period of goods 
brought back from the fair on business premises, in workplaces, and in shops. 
Dated 8 May 1928.] 

A m. kir. miniszteriumnak 1928. évi 2.300/M.E. sz4mu rendelete az Allami és 
varmegyci alkalmazottak egyes csoportjainak betegség esetében jaré illetmények 
targyaban. 1928. évi majus hé 15-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1928, 115. szam, p. 2.) 

[Order No. 2300 M.E. 1928 of the Council of Ministers, respecting the payments 
due to particular classes of State and county employees in case of sickness. Dated 
15 May 1928 ] 


ICELAND 


*Lég um slysatryggingar. 7 mai 1928. Nr. 73. (Stjornartidindi, 1928, p. 228.) 
fAccident Insurance Act. Dated 7 May 1928.] 


INDIA 


Notification No. G. (B)-(7). In exercise of the powers conferred by section 28 
of the Indian Boilers Act, 1923 (V of 1923): further amendments in the Indian 
Boiler Regulations, 1924. Dated 11 June 1928. (Gazette of India, 1928, No. 24, 
p. 585.) 


ITALY 

Laws 

Legge 31 maggio 1928, n. 1242. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
22 dicembre 1927, n. 2578, recante disposizioni integrative e transitorie sui Consigli 
e gliuffici provinciali dell’ economia. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1703.) (G.U., 1928, 
No. 141, p. 2655.) 

[Act No. 1242 to ratify Legislative Decree No. 2578 of 22 December 1927, 
issuing supplementary and temporary provisions respecting the provincial economic 
councils and offices. Dated 21 May 1928.] 

Legge 31 maggio 1928, n. 1247. Conversione in legge del R. decreto-legge 
29 dicembre 1927, n. 2655, contenente disposizioni sugli Istituti per case popolari, 
(Numero di publicazione : 1708.) (G.U., 1928, No. 141, p. 2656.) 
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[Act No. 1247, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 2655 of 29 December 1927 
respecting cheap dwellings institutes. Dated 31 May 1928.] 


Legge 31 maggio 1928, n. 1370. Conversione in legge del R. Decreto-legge 
11 novembre 1927, n. 2120, concernente la proroga del termine per l’approvazione 
del regolamento per l’esecuzione del Regio decreto-legge 8 maggio 1927, n. 798, 
relativo all’ordinamento dei servizi di assistenza dei fanciulliille gittimi, abbandonati 
0 esposti all’abbandono. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1801.) (G.U., 1928, No. 153, 
p. 3045.) 

[Act No. 1370, to ratify Legislative Decree No. 2120 of 11 November 1927, to 
postpone the time limit for the approval of the regulations for the administration 
of Legislative Decree No. 798 of 8 May 1927 respecting the organisation of the 
services for the relief of illegitimate, deserted, and neglected children. Dated 31 


May 1928.}. 


Orders: 

Regio decreto-legge 5 gennaio 1928, n. 988. Esecuzione delle Convenzioni 
pel riparto degli Istituti austriaci di assicurazioni sociali, stipulate a Vienna fra 
l’Italia e l’Austria in date diverse. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1749.) (G.U., 1928, 
No. 147, p. 2816.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 988, respecting the carrying out of the Treaties concern- 
ing the division of the Austrian social insurance organisations which were concluded 
at Vienna between Italy and Austria on various dates. Dated 5 January 1928.] 


Regio decreto 5 aprile 1928, n. 1231. Unificazione dei servizi sanitari per il 
personale dipendente dal Ministero delle comunicazioni. (Numero di pubblicazione: 
1692. ) (G.U., 1928, No. 140, p. 2604.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1231, to unify the health services for the employees of the 
Ministry of Communications. Dated 5 April 1928.] 

Regio decreto 6 maggio 1928, n. 1251. Norme per il deposito e la pubblicazione 
dei contratti collettivi di lavoro. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1685.) (G.U., 1928, 
No. 139, p. 2588.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1251, to issue rules for the filing and publication of collective 
contracts. Dated 6 May 1928.] 

Regio decreto 31 maggio 1928, n. 1233. Estensione al personale postale tele- 
grafico del cessato regime austro-ungarico, delle disposizioni del R. decreto 15 
agosto 1926, n. 1733, sull’ordinamento del personale dell’Amministrazione delle 
poste e dei telegrafi. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1722.) (G.U., 1928, No. 143, p. 
2725.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1233, to extend to the employees of the Post Office and 
Telegraph Department formerly under the Austro-Hungarian Government the 
provisions of Royal Decree No. 1733 of 15 August 1926, respecting the organisation 
of the staff of the Post Office and Telegraph Department. Dated 31 May 1928.] 

Regio decreto 5 giugno 1928, n. 1368. Provvedimenti per il riscatto dei servizi 
straordinari agli effetti di pensione. (Numero di pubblicazione : 1811.) (G.U., 1928, 
No. 153. p. 3047.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1368, to issue provision respecting the taking into account 
of special work for pension purposes. Dated 5 June 1928.] 

Regio decreto 7 giugno 1928, n. 1343. Approvazione del regolamento per 
l’esecuzione del Regio-decreto-legge 27 ottobre 1927, n. 2055, che istituisce l’assicu- 
razione obbligatoria contro la tubercolosi. (Numero di pubblicazione: 1776.) 
(G.U., 1928, No. 151, p. 3006.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1343, to approve the regulations for the administration of 
Legislative Decree No. 2055 of 27 October 1927 to institute compulsory insurance 
against tuberculosis. Dated 7 June 1928.] 


LATVIA 


Likums par tirdzniecibas-rupniecibas skaitisanu 1929. gada. 1928. 1. junija. 
(Lik., 1928, 14. burtnica, No. 110, p. 420.) 
{Act respecting the commercial and industrial census of 1929. Dated 1 June 


1928. } 
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Papildinajums agraras reformas likuma II dala. 1928. g. 31. maija. (Lik., 1928, 
14, burtnica, No. 106, p. 418.) 

[Supplement to Part II of the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 31 May 1928.} 

Pargrozijums likuma cietuso karaviru un vinu gimenes loceklu ponsijam. 
1928. g. 21. maija. (Lik., 1928, 12. burtnica, No. 94, p. 347.) 

{Amendment of the Act respecting pensions for wounded soldiers and members 
of their families. Dated 21 May 1928.] 

Agraras reformas likuma IV dalas pargrozijumi. 1928. g. 31. maija. (Lik., 1928, 


14. burtnica, No. 107, p. 418.) 
[Supplement to Part IV of the Agrarian Reform Act. Dated 31 May 1928.] 


LITHUANIA 


Ligoniu kasu istatymui vykdyti instrukcija. (Vyriausybes Zinios, 1928, No. 279, 
p. 20.) 
{Instructions under the Sick Funds Act (No date.)] 


LUX EMBURG 


Arrété grand-ducal du 4 janvier 1928, portant réglement d’exécution de la loi 
du 26 novembre 1927 concernant l’impét général sur le revenu. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 4, Januar 1928, betreflend das Reglement zur Ausfih- 
rung des Gesetzes vom 26. November 1927 tiber die Einkommensteuer. 

(Memorial, 1928, No. 3, p. 62.) 


MOROCCO 


Arrété vizirie]l du 11 juin 1928/22 hija 1346 modifiant l’arrété viziriel du 25 aoat 
1914/3 chaoual 1332 portant classement des établissements insalubres, incom- 
modes ou dangereux. (Bulletin officiel du Maroc, 1928, No. 820, p. 1864.) 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


Ley sobre previsién social de la delincuencia infantil en el Distrito Federal, 
9 de Junio de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 21 de Junio de 1928, No. 43, p. 6.) 

[Act respecting the welfare of delinquent children in the Federal District 
Dated 9 June 1928.] 

Ley del Consejo Nacional Econémico. 14 de Junio de 1928. (Diario Oficial, 
15 de Junio de 1928, No. 38, p. 6.) 

[Act respecting the National Economic Council.. Dated 14 June 1928.] 

Decreto que reforma y adiciona e] Reglamento para las Juntas Federales de 
Conciliacién y Arbitraje, de 23 de Septiembre de 1927. 15 de Junio de 1928. (Diario 
Oficial, 18 de Junio de 1928, No. 40, p. 5; Errata : 30 de Junio, No 51, p. 3.) 

[Decree to amend and supplement the regulations for the Federal conciliation 
and arbitration boards issued on 23 September 1927. Dated 15 June 1928.] 


NETHERLANDS 


Wet van den 24sten Mei 1928, tot wijziging van de artikelen I en I] der wet 
van 30 Juni 1924 (Staatsblad no. 319) tot wijziging van de Leerplichtwet en van 
de Lager-onderwijswet 1920, wijziging van het derde lid van artikel 3 der Leer- 
plichtwet, zooals het krachtens die wet wordt gelezen, en wijziging van het vierde 
lid van artikel 3 der Leerplichtwet. (Staatsblad, 1928, No. 186.) 

[Act to amend sections I and II of the Act of 30 June 1924 (Staatsblad, No. 319) 
to amend the School Attendance Act and the Elementary Education Act, 1920, 
to amend section 3 (3) of the School Attendance Act as amended by that Act, 
and to amend section 3 (4) of the School Attendance Act. Dated 24 May 1928.} 


*Wet van den 2den Juli 1928, tot wijziging der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staatsblad, 


1928, No. 223.) 
[Act to amend the Accidents Act, 1921. Dated 2 July 1928.] 
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*Wet van den 2den Juli 1928, tot wijziging der Land- en Tuinbouwongevallenwet 
1922. (Staatsblad, 1928, No. 224.) 

{Act to amend the Agricultural and Horticultural Accidents Act, 1922. Dated 
2 July 1928.] 

Besluit van den 8sten Juni 1928, tot bepaling van het tijdstip, waarop de wet 
van 24 December 1927 (Staatsblad no. 407), houdende wettlijke regeling van den 
Hoogen Raad van Arbeid, in werking treedt. (Staatsblad, 1928, No. 200.) 

[Decree to fix the date (1 July 1928) for the coming into operation of the 
Act of 24 December 1927 (Staatsblad No. 407) issuing regulations for the Superior 
Labour Council. Dated 8 June 1928.] 


PERU 


Decreto disponiendo que las diligencias en los juicios arbitrales se hagan por 
escrito. 20 de Abril de 1928. (El Peruano, 1928, No. 117, p. 549.) 

[Act to provide for the issue in writing of all orders in arbitration proceedings: 
Dated 20 April 1928.] 


POLAND 


Oswiadczenie rzadowe z dnia 8 maja 1928 r. o wymianie not, doryczacych 
zatwierdzenia umowy pomiedzy Polska a Wolnem Miastem Gdanskiem w przed- 
miocie ubezpieczenia spolecznego robotnikow i pracownikow zajetych w sluzbie 
Polskich Kolei Panstwowych na obszarze Wolnego Miasta Gdanska, podpisanej 
w Gdansku dnia 13 styeznia 1927 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, poz. 638, No. 69, 
p. 1599.) 

[Proclamation respecting the exchange of notes to ratify the Treaty between 
Poland and Danzig respecting the social insurance of Polish State railway employees 
in Danzig territory, signed in Danzig on 13 January 1927. Dated 9 May 1928.] 


Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 16 lutego 1928 r. o prawie 
budowlanem i zabudowaniu osiedli. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 23, poz. 202, 
p. 365.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic respecting the building laws and the 
utilisation of sites for building. Dated 16 February 1928.] 


Oswiadczenie rzadowe z dnia 14 maja 1928 roku w sprawie zlozenia dokumentu 
ratyfikacyjnego Konweneji o traktowaniu pracownikow obcych narowni z kra- 
jowymi w zakresie odszkodowania za nieszczesliwe wypadki przy pracy, przyjetej 
jako projekt na VII Sesji Miedzynarodowej Organizacji Pracy Ligi Narodow 
dnia 10 czerwea 1925 r. w Genewie. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1928, No. 63, poz. 577, 
p. 1450.) 

[Proclamation respecting the filing of the instrument of ratification of the Draft 
Convention concerning equality of treatment for national and foreign workers 
as regards workmen’s compensation for accidents, adopted at the Seventh Con- 
ference of the International Labour Organisation. Dated 14 May 1928.] 


Silesia 

Ustawa z dnia 28. marca 1928 r. o podwyzszeniu dodatku panstwowego do rent 
inwalidzkich. (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1928, No. 9, p. 26.) 

[Act to raise the State bonus on invalidity pensions. Dated 28 March 1928.] 


Ustawa z dnia 16. kwietnia 1928 roku w przedmiocie w wprowadzenia na 
obszar Wojewédztwa Slaskjiego rozporzadzenia Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej 
z dnia 14. lipea 1927 r. o inspekcji pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1928, No. 11 
p. 46.) 

[Act to apply the Order issued by the President of the Republic on 14 July 
1927, respecting industrial inspection, to the province of Silesia. Dated 16 April 
1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Wojewody Slaskiego z dnia 9. stycznia 1928 r. do art. 5. 
Ustawy z dnia 7-go grudnia 1927 r. zmieniajacej niektore postanowienia Ordynacji 
Ubezpieczeniowej (Dz. Ust. Sl. Nr. 26, poz. 49). (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1928, 
No. 3, p. 8.) 

{Order of the Voivode of Silesia under section 5 of the Act of 7 December 1927 
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to amend certains provisions of the Insurance Code (Dz. Ust., No. 26, poz. 49). 
Dated 9 January 1928.] 

Rozporzadzenie Slaskiej Rady Wojewodzkiej z dnia 20. lutego 1928 r. o obowiaz- 
kown uberpieczeniu, uprawnieniu do ubezpieczenia sie na wypadek choroby i 0 
placach zasadniczych w Kasach Chorych. (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 1928, No. 5, 
p. 15.) 

[Order of the Silesian Provincial Council respecting liability to sickness insurance 
and the right to be insured against sickness, and respecting the basic wage for sickness 
funds. Dated 20 February 1928.] 


Rozporzadzenie Slaskiej Rady Wojewédzkiej z dnia 22. kwietnia 1927 r. o 
obowiazkowem ubezpieczeniu, uprawnieniu do ubezpieczenia sie na wypadek 
choroby i o placach zasadniczych w Kasach Chorych. (Dziennik Ustaw Slaskich, 
1928, No. 12, p. 47.) 

[Order of the Silesian Provincial Council respecting liability to sickness 
insurance and the right to be insured against sickness, and respecting the basic 
wage for sickness funds. Dated 22 April 1928.] 


PORTUGAL 


Decreto n. 15:504—-Aprova o regulamento sébre a construcao de navios de 
passageiros. 30 de Janeiro de 1928. (Diario de Govérno, 1928, No. 117, p. 1215.) 

{Decree No. 15504, to approve the regulations for the construction of passenger 
ships. Dated 30 January 1928]. 


Portaria n. 5:372—Suspendo a exercucao do decreto n, 13:651 na parte referent, 
a emigracao de indigenas, da colonia de Mocambique para os territorios da Unido 
da Africa do Sul durante o periodo de negociacées, mantendo-se em vigor o regime 
actual durante 0 mesmo periodo. 8 de Maio de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, 
No. 107, p. 1135.) 

[Order No. 5372, to suspend the operation of Decree No. 13651 in so far as 
it refers to the emigration of natives from the colony of Mozambique to the territory 
of the Union of South Africa during the period of negotiations, and to maintain 
the present system in force during the period in question. Dated 8 May 1928.] 


*Decreto n. 15:513 — Esclarece duvidas na execucao de diplomas reguladores 
do descanso semanal e dos regulamentos respectivos elaborados pelas cAmaras 
municipais. 26 de Maio de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, No. 121, p. 1261.) 

[Decree No. 15513 to resolve doubts respecting the carrying out of the Adminis- 
trative Regulations concerning the weekly rest and the regulations thereon drawn 
up by the municipal councils. Dated 26 May, 1928.] 


Decreto n. 15:646 — Altera os limites das capacidades atribuidas a certos 
depésitos de liquidos inflamaveis incluidos na tabela I anexa ao regulamento das 
industrias insalubres, incomodas, perigosas ou toxicas, aprovado pelo decreto 
n. 8:364. 27 de Junho de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 146, p. 1423.) 

[Decree No. 15646, to alter the limits of capacity for certain stores of inflammable 
liquids mentioned in schedule I to the Regulations for dangerous, unhealthy, 
and noxious trades approved by Decree No. 8364. Dated 27 June, 1928.] 


Decreto n. 15:647 — Substitui a designacao de “ cidades e vilas ” das tabelas 
anexas ao regulamento das industrias insalubres, incomodas, perigosas ou toxicas, 
aprovado pelo decreto n. 8:364, pela de “ zonas urbanizadas ”. 27 de Junho de 
1928. (Diario de Govérno, 1928, No. 146, p. 1424.) 

{Decree No. 15647, to substitute ‘‘ urban areas ” for ‘“‘ cities and towns 
in the schedules to the Regulations for dangerous, unhealthy, and noxious industries 
approved by Decree No. 8364. Dated 27 June 1928.] 


Decreto n. 15:658 — Promulga varias disposicées relativas ao desembaraco 
dos navios mercantes estrangeiros que toquem em qualquer pérto do continente da 
Republica e ilhas adjacentes. 29 de Junho de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, 
No. 148, p. 1432.) 

[Decree No. 15658 to issue various provisions resnecting the clearance of foreign 
merchant vessels calling at ports in the continental territory of the Republic and 
the adjacent islands. Dated 29 June 1928.] 


Decreto n. 15:698 — Inclui as fabricas de fiagéo na tabela I anexa ao regulamento 


‘ 


? 
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das industrias insalubres, incomodas, perigosas ou toxicas, aprovadopelo decreto 
n. 8:364. 11 de Julho de 1928. (Diario de Govérno, 1928, No. 157, p. 1470.) 

[Decree No. 15698, to add spinning mills t» schedule I appended to the Regula- 
tions for dangerous, unhealthy, and noxious industries approved by Decree No. 8364. 
Dated 11 July 1928.] 

Decreto n. 15:699 — Inclui na tabela I anexa ao regulamento das industrias 
insalubres, incomodas, perigosas ou toxicas os estabelecimentos de recolha de 
automoveis, motocicletas ou outros veiculos identicos, alimentados por liquidos 
inflamaveis ou combustiveis. 11 de Julho de 1928. (Diario de Govérno, 1928, 
No. 157. p. 1471.) 

{Decree No. 15699, to add garages for automobiles, motor bicycles, and other 
similar vehicles driven by inflammable or combustible liquids to schedule I appended 
to the Regulations for dangerous, unhealthy, or noxious industries. Dated 11 July 
1928. ] 

Decreto n. 15:744— Actualiza as penalidades constantes do artigo 35° do regula- 
mento das industrias insalubres, incomodas, perigosas ou toxicas, aprovado pelo 
decreto n. 8:364. 19 de Julho de 1928. (Diario do Governo, 1928, No. 164, p. 1521.) 

[Decree No. 15744, to fix the fines to be imposed under section 35 of the Regula- 
tions for dangerous, unhealthy, and noxious trades approved by Decree No. 8364. 
Dated 19 July 1928.] 

Decreto n. 15:764 — Torna extensivas as colonias as disposicées dos decretos 
nos. 11;:210 e 11:662 sébre marcas do Bordo Livre. 19 de Julho de 1928. (Diario 
do Govérno, 1928, No. .166, p. 1555.) 

[Decree No. 15764, to extend to the Colonies the provisions of Decrees No. 11210 
and No. 11662 respecting loadlines. Dated 19 July 1928.] 

Decreto n. 15:768 — Ratifica o Acérdo entre Portugal e os Paises Baixos para o 
reconhecimento reciproco das respectivas legislacades acérca de meios de salvacao 
a bordo. 24 de Julho de 1928. (Diario do Govérno, 1928, No. 167, p. 1558.) 

[Decree No. 15768, to ratify the agreement between Portugal and the Nether- 
lands respecting their approval of each other’s legislative provisions in respect 
of life-saving appliances on board ship. Dated 24 July 1928.] 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES 
Angola 

Diploma Legislativo n. 3 — Determina varias providéncias acérca da assisténcia 
higiénica e terapéutica, a prestar aos trabalhadores indigenas recrutados na Colonia 
para servico do Estado ou dos particulares, e aos que se destinam a San Tomé. 
30 de Abril de 1928. (Boletim Oficial da Colonia de Angola, 1928, No. 18, p. 288 ; 
Rectificagao : No. 19, p. 298.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 3, to issue various provisions respecting the hygienic 
care and medical attendance to be given to native workers recruited in the Colony 
for the service of the State or private persons and to those destined for San ‘Tomé. 
Dated 30 April 1928.] 

Portaria nomeando uma comissao para proceder a revisao do diploma legislativo 
do Alto Comissariado, n. 680, que determinou varias providencias sébre imigracao. 
17 de Maio de 1928. (Boletim Oficial da Colonia de Angola, 1928, No. 20, p. 256.) 

[Order to appoint a commission to consider the revision of Legislative Decree 
No. 680 of the High Commissioner, issuing certain provisions respecting immigra- 
tion. Dated 17 May 1928.] 

Portaria n. 100. — Aprova os Regulamentos das Industrias insalubres, 
incomodas, perigosas ou toxicas e o Regulamento da higiene, salubridade e seguranca 
nos estabelecimentos industriais. 22 de Maio de 1928. (Boletim Oficial da Colonia 
de Angola, 1928, No. 21, p. 313.) 

[Order No. 100, to approve the Regulations for dangerous, unhealthy, and 
noxious trades and the Regulations for hygiene, sanitation, and safety in industrial 
establishments. Dated 22 May 1928.] 


Portuguese Guinea 


Portaria n. 60, mandando que todos os lugares de serventudrios do Estado, 
que de futuro venham a ser preenchidos, o sejam tnicamente por indigenas que, 
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sabendo lér e escrever, com exemplar comportamento e bdas informacées, hajam 
prestado servico como militares ou como guardas do Cérpo de Policia Indigena. 
18 de Junho de 1928. (Boletim Oficial da Colonia de Guiné, 1928. No. 26, p. 335.) 

[Order No. 60, to provide that all vacancies for subordinate executive officers 
which occur hereafter shall be filled with natives who can read and write, whose 
conduct and reputation are good, and who have served as soldiers or members 
of the native police force. Dated 18 June 1928.] 


Mozambique 

Diploma legislativo da Colonia : No. 74, determinando que seja concedida a 
todos os indigenas assalariados ao servi¢o permanente do Estado que nfo possam 
continuar ao servico por sofrerem de doenca incurdvel ou por avancada idade 
uma pensao mensal. 9 de Junho de 1928. (Boletim Oficial da Colonia de Mocam- 
bique, 1928, No. 24, p. 174.) 

Legislative Decree No. 74, to provide for the granting of a monthly pension 
to all native wage-earning employees in the permanent service of the State who 
owing to incurable disease or advanced age cannot continue to perform their duties. 
Dated 9 June 1928.] 


San Tomé e Principe 


Diploma Legislativo n, 22 — Determinando que os patrées de servicais ou seus 
representantes nesta Provincia sao obrigados a fornecer As Curadorias do Servicais 
e Colonos, nos prasos marcados, os esclarecimentos que por elas legitimamenie 
lhes forem pedidos, sob pena de multa. 16 de Marco de 1928. (Boletim Oficial do 
Govérno da Provincia de S. Tomé e Principe, 1928, No. 12, p. 97.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 22, to provide that the employers of indentured labourers 
or their representatives in the Province shall be bound to furnish to the Commission- 
ers for Indentured Labourers and Settlers within the prescribed time limits the 
returns which the said Commissioners lawfully demand of them, under penalty 
of a fine. Dated 16 March 1928.] 


Portarias nos. 50 e 51 — Regulando os abonos aos servicais com contractos 


findos e que aguardam repatriacao. 9 de Junho de 1928. (Boletim Oficial do Govérmo 
da Provincia de S. Tomé e Principe, 1928, No. 23, p. 230.) 

[Orders Nos. 50 and 51, to regulate the remuneration of native workers whosi 
contracts have expired and who are awaiting repatriation. Dated 9 June 1928.) 


RUMANIA 


Decret regal No. 1856. — Regulamentul pentru recrutarea medicilor priner 
de judete si medicilor se fi de orase cu drept de municipiu. 5 Julie 1928. (Monito:u 
Oficial, 1928, No. 155, p. 6266.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1856, to issue regulations for the appointment of senior 
medical officers of districts and chief medical officers of boroughs. Dated 5 July 
1928. ] 

Decret regal No. 1881. —- Modificarea regulamentului pentru supravegherea si 
controlul exploatarilor de petrol] si gaze. 6 Julie 1928. (Monitorul Oficial, 1928, 
No. 151, p. 6157.) 

{Royal Decree to amend the Regulations for the supervision of petrol and 
gas undertakings. Dated 6 July 1928.] 

Jurnal ale Consiliului de ministri No. 716 — Regulamentul pentru suprave gherea 
si controlul exploatarilor de petrol si gaze. 6 Julie 1928. (Monitorul Oficial, 1928, 
No. 157, p. 6339.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers No. 716 : regulations for the supervision and 
inspection of petrol and gas undertakings. Dated 6 July 1928.] 

Decret regal No. 1889. — Promulgarea Codului cooperatiei.7 Julie 1928. (Moni- 
torul Oficial, 1928, No. 151, p. 6122.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1889, to promulgate the Co-operation Code. Dated 7 July 
1928. ] 

Decizie Ministerului Muncii, Cooperatiunii si Asigurarilor Sociale No, 27695. — 
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Introducerea de noui meserii in legea XVII a maghiara din 1884. 14 Julie 1928. 
(Monitorul Oficial, 1928, No. 159, p. 6551.) 

[Order No. 27695 of the Minister of Labour, Co-operation, and Social Insurance’ 
to introduce new trades into Hungarian Act No. XVII of 1884 (Industrial Act). 
Dated 13 July 1928.] 

Decizie Ministerului Muncii, Cooperatiunii si Asigurarilor Sociale No. 27748 — 
Introducerea meseriei de faiantar in legea meseriilor. 14 Julie 1928. (Monitorul 
Oficial, 1928, No. 159, p. 6551.) 

[Order No. 27748 of the Minister of Labour, Co-operation, and Social Insurance, 
to introduce the trade of pottery making into the Industrial Act. Dated 14 July 
1928.] 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Act to amend and supplement the Housing Acts of 15 May 1925, 23 October 
1926, and 29 October 1927. Dated 30 April 1928. (Sluzbene Novine, 1928, No. 99- 
XXXIL] 

Amendment of the Industrial Act (of 1910). Dated 15 May 1928. (Sluzbene 
Novine, 1928, No. 122-XLI, p. 529.) 

{Amends section 12: enumeration of handicrafts organised in guilds.] 


Order respecting the management and utilisation of the moneys of the Fund 
for the care of the health of school children. Dated 14 May 1928. (Sluzbene Novine, 
1928, No. 122-XLI, p. 536.) 

Regulations [under section 9 of the Act to amend and supplement the Housing 
Acts of 15 May 1925, 23 October 1926, and 29 October 1927]. Dated 16 May 1928. 
(Siuzbene Novine, 1928, No. 113-XXXVIII.) 

Regulations concerning special fares for unemployed workers. Dated 12 June 
1928. (Sluzbene Novine, 1928, No. 145-XLVIIIL.) 

Order respecting the temporary suspension [until 31 December 1928] of the 
operation of the second paragraph of section 8 of the Regulations for the employ- 
ment of alien workers. Dated 23 June 1928. (Sluzbene Novine, 1928, No. 156-L.) 

*Amendments and supplements to the Order of 3 May 1928, respecting the 
opening and closing of commercial and handicraft establishments, irrespective 
of the employment of subordinates therein, and respecting the hours of work 
of employees in the establishments in question. Dated 20 July 1928. (Sluzbene 
Novine, 1928, No. 169-LIV.) 

Regulations concerning examinations for masters of vessels in the merchant 
service on inland waterways. (No date.) (Sluzbene Novine, 1928, No. 157-LL.) 


SPAIN 


Real orden aprobando con caracter provisional el Reglamento, que se inserta, 
para la organizacién y funciones de los Comités paritarios de la vivienda. 25 de 
Junio de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 179, p. 1741.) 

[Royal Order to approve the appended Provisional Regulations for the organisa- 
tion and functions of the joint housing committees. Dated 25 June 1928.] 

Real decreto relativo a la emancipacién de los indigenas de los territorios 
espafioles del Golfo de Guinea. 17 de Julio de 1928. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1928, No. 201, 
p. 332.) 

[Royal Decree respecting the emancipation of the natives of the Spanish 
territories on the Gulf of Guinea. Dated 17 July 1928.] 

Real orden aprobando el Estatuto, que se inserta, de] Patronato de Indigenas 
de los territorios espanoles del Golfo de Guinea. 17 de Julio de 1928. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1928, No. 204, p. 425.) 

[Royal Order to approve the rules of the Society for the Protection of Natives 
of the Spanish territories on the Gulf of Guinea. Dated 17 July 1928.] 
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SWEDEN 
Laws 
Lag om Andring i vissa delar av sjélagen. Den 18 Maj 1928. (Svensk Forfatt- 
ningssamling, 1928, No. 161, p. 357.) 
[Act to amend certain provisions of the Maritime Code. Dated 18 May 1928.] 


Lag om 4ndrad lydelse av 2 och 5 §§ i lagen den 11 oktober 1907 (nr. 85) 
angaende civila tjanstinnehavares ratt till pension. Deni Juni 1928. (Svensk 
Forfattningssamling, 1928, No. 149, p. 279.) 

[Act to amend sections 2 and 5 of Act No. 85 of 11 October 1907, respecting the 
right of civil servants to a pension. Dated 1 June 1928.] 

Lag om 4ndrad lydelse av 46 § utsdékningslagen. Den 22 Juni 1928. (Svensk 
Férfattningssamling; 1928, No. 255, p. 697.) 

[Act to amend section 46 of the Law of Execution. Dated 22 June 1928.] 


Lag om 4ndrad lydelse av 1 § i lagen den 28 oktober 1887 (nr83,s. 1) om skiljeman. 
Den 22 juni 1928. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 256, p. 698.) 

[Act to amend section 1 of the Act of 28 October 1887 (No. 83, p. 1) respecting 
arbitrators. Dated 22 June 1928.] 

Lag om kollektivavtal. Den 22 juni 1928. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1928, 
No. 253, p. 691.) 

{Act respecting collective agreements. Dated 22 June 1928.] 


Lag om arbetsdomstol. Den 22 juni 1928. (Svensk Foérfattningssamling, 1928, 
No. 254, p. 693.) 
[Act respecting the Labour Court. Dated 22 June 1928.] 


Orders 

Kung]. Maj:ts forordning angaende explosiva varor. Den 18 Maj 1928. (Svensk 
Foérfattningssamling, 1928, No. 139, p. 237.) 

[Royal Order respecting explosives. Dated 18 May 1928.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts Kungérelse angaende andrad lydelse av § 26 mom. 1 och 6 i 
instruktionen fér riksférsaikringsanstalten den 31 december 1927 (nr 987). Den 
8 Juni 1928. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 168, p. 372.) 

[Royal Proclamation to amend section 26 (paragraphs 1 and 6) of the Instruc- 
tions of 31 December 1927 for the State Insurance Institution. Dated 8 June 
1928.] 


Kung]. Maj:ts Kungérelse rérande andrad lydelse av § 2 i kungérelsen den 
30 juni 1916 (nr 320) angaende understéd av statsmede] til] befrimjande och 
organiserande av den offentliga arbetsférmedlingen i riket. Den 8 Juni 1928. 
(Svensk Forfattningssamling, 1928, No. 193, p. 413.) 

[Royal Proclamation to amend section 2 of the Proclamation of 30 June 1916 
respecting the subsidy from the State for the promotion and organisation of 
public employment exchanges in Sweden. Dated 8 June 1928.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts Kungérelse angaende undantag fér mebborgare i Lettland fran 
vissa bestammelser i Lagen den 17 Juni 1916 (nr 235) om férsikring fér olycksfall 
i arbete. Den 14 Juni 1928. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 179, p. 391.) 

[Royal Proclamation respecting the exemption of Latvian nationals from 
certain provisions of the Act of 17 June 1916 respecting insurance against industrial 
accidents. Dated 14 June 1928.] 


Kung]. Maj:ts Kungérelse om dndrad lydelse av §§ 23-26 i-kungérelsen den 
7 Juli 1922 (nr 419) angaende statsbidrag till arbetslishets hjalp. Den 22 Juni 1928, 
(Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 214, p. 483.) 

[Royal Proclamation to amend sections 23-26 of the Proclamation of 7 July 
1922 respecting the State subsidy to unemployment relief. Dated 22 June 1928.] 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse om Andrad lydelse av §§ 3 och 4i kungérelsen den 
22 december 1927 (nr 489) angaende anordnande av den i 34 § av lagen om allman 
pensionsférsékring omférm4lda, pa frivilliga avgifter grundade férsadkringen 
Den 22 juni 1928. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1928, No. 290, p. 787.) 

[Royal Proclamation to amend sections 3 and 4 of the Proclamation of 22 Decem- 
ber 1927 (No. 489) respecting the organisation of the insurance based on voluntary 
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contributions which is mentioned in section 34 of the Act respecting general pension 
insurance. Dated 22 June 1928.] 

Kung] Maj:ts kiingérelse angaende andrad lydelse i vissa delar av reglementet 
den 31 december 1919 (nr 878) fdr statens pensionsanstalt. Den 29 juni 1928. 
(Svensk Foérfattningssamling, 1928, No. 257, p. 699.) 

[Royal Proclamation to amend certain provisions of the Regulations (No. 878) 
of 31 December 1919 for the State Pension Institution. Dated 29 June 1928.) 


Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angaende godkannande av reglering av vissa befatt- 
ningar, som avses i kap. V av reglementet den 31 december 1919 (nr 878) fér 
statens pensionsanstalt. Den 29 Juni 1928. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1928, 
No. 258, p. 705.) 

[Royal Proclamation respecting the approval of the making of certain appoint- 
ments mentioned in chapter V of the Regulations of 31 December 1919 for the 
State Pension Institution. Dated 29 June 1928.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Bundesratsbeschluss betreffend die Vornahme einer allgemeinen Betrie bszahlung 
im Jahre 1929 in der Schweiz. Vom 18. Juni1928. (Eidgenéssische Gesetzsammlung, 
1928, No. 15, p. 414.) 

Arrété du Conseil fédéral concernant l’exécution d’un recensement général 
des entreprises agricoles, industrielles et commerciales en Suisse, en 1929. Du 
18 juin 1928. (Recueil des Lois fédérales, 1928, No. 15, p. 433.) 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Act to make provision for certain financial matters and to amend certain Natal 
laws relating to Indian immigration. No. 21. Assented to 6 June 1928. 
Wet om voorsiening te maak vir sekere finansiéle aangeleenthede, en om 
sekere Natalse wette op Indiese immigrasie te wysig. 
(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1928, Vol. LX XII, No. 1711, 
p. XXI.) 
*Act to provide for Old-Age Pensions. No. 22. 
We rom vir Ouderdomspensioene voorsiening te maak. No. 22. 
(Union of South Africa Government Gazette, 1928, Vol. LX XII, No. 1711, 
p. XXV.) 


Natal 
Ordinance to impose taxes upon persons and the incomes of persons and upon 


companies. Assented to 5 July 1928. No. 17, 1928. 
Ordinansie om belastings op persone en die inkomste van persone en op maat- 


skappye te hef. 5e Julie 1928. 
(Official Gazette of Natal, 1928, No. 1039, p. 456.) 


VENEZUELA 


Constitucién de los Estados Unidos de Venezuela. 22 de Mayo de 1928. (Gaceta 
Oficial, Numero extraord. del 23 de Mayo de 1928, p. 1.) 

[Constitution of the United States of Venezuela. Dated 22 May 1928.] 

Acuerdo por el cual se declara sancionada la Constitucién de los Estados Unidos 
de Venezuela. 22 de Mayo de 1928. (Gaceta Oficial, Namero extraord. del 23 de 
Mayo de 1928, p. 1.) 

{Resolution of Congress to approve the Constitution of the United States of 
Venezuela. Dated 22 May 1028.] 





























Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Conditions of Work and Life of Journalists. 
Studies and Reports, Series L (Intellectual Workers), No. 2. Geneva, International 
Labour Office ; London, P. S. King and Son, 1928. 219 pp. 4s.; $1. 

In 1925, the International Association of Journalists accredited to the League 
of Nations pointed out to the International Labour Office the importance which 
journalists could not fail to attach to a study of conditions of work in their profes- 
sion, and the valuable service which it could do them. The Office decided to under- 
take the enquiry requested and began by issuing a questionnaire dealing with 
various aspects of the life of the journalist. A provisional report of about 100 pages, 
based on the replies received, was presented in 1926 to the principal journalistic 
organisations, and notably to the International Association of Journalists Accred- 
ited to the League of Nations, which had, as it were, inspired the enquiry, and to 
the International Federation of Journalists, which had just been founded, and 
which, from the beginning, had been deeply interested in the enquiry. All were 
requested to send to the International Labour Office such corrections and additions 
to the original documents as might seem appropriate to them. This method of 
procedure enabled the above study to be written. 

The study successively passes in review the general aspect of the profession, its 
composition, its organisation, the status of the journalist and his conditions of 
work, the state of the labour market, and the insurance institutions established 
for journalists. Whenever the subject dealt with and the information available 
permit, a triple survey has been drawn up, dealing firstly with the theoretical and 
general state of the question, secondly with the situation in various countries, and 
thirdly with the international action to which the problem may have given rise. 

The volume includes two appendices. The first contains a table enabling the 
reader to form an approximate idea of the relative value of the salaries quoted. 
It is compiled with the help of the statistical information used by the International 
Labour Office for the quarterly statements in the International Labour Review 
of comparative figures of real wages in a number of cities. The second appendix 
contains the questionnaire concerning conditions of existence among journalists, 
which enabled the Office to collect the preliminary information on the subject. 


League of Nations. Legal Aid for the Poor. Publication V. Legal. 1927. V. 27. 
Geneva, 1927. 472 pp. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Case of the Readaptation of the Mavrom- 
matis Jerusalem Concessions (Jurisdiction). Acts and Documents relating to 
Judgments and Advisory Opinions given by the Court. No. 13-III. Twelfth Session. 
Documents relating to Judgment No. 10. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1928. 556 pp. 


Istituto internationale delle Classi Medie. V° Congresso internazionale delle 
Classi Medie, Roma, 24-26 ottobre 1927. Rome, Societa Anon. Tipografica Luzzatti, 
1928. 328 pp. 

Collection of reports presented to the fifth International Congress of the Middle 
Classes held in Rome, 24-26 October 1927, under the auspices of the International 
Institute for the study of problems affecting the middle classes in urban and rural 
districts. The seat of this Institute is in Brussels. 

The reports deal with the following subjects : (1) how trade union action can 
further the development of small industries carried on by family groups ; (2) the 
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duties of public authorities towards the middle classes, more especially towards 
persons in the liberal professions ; (3) the policy of corporative organisation in 
Italy ; (4) the middle classes and economic and other risks : social insurance and 
mutual aid ; (5) whether more modern methods of distribution of commodities 
should be introduced ; (6) how co-operation of the urban and the rural middle 
classes can be organised, and the encouragement of rural handicrafts. 


World’s Student Christian Federation. Student Hostels, Foyers and Related 
Institutions. Directory. Geneva, 1928. 29 pp. 

The directory includes in this issue not only students’ foyers and hostels, but 
related institutions such as students’ clubs, unions, and similar centres. Moreover, 
an endeavour has been made to include, in addition to institutions belonging to 
the Student Christian Movements in the different countries, institutions belonging 
to other agencies. 


OFFICTAL PUBLICATIONS 
BELGIUM 


Ministére de I’ Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale. Inspection du 
travail et des établissements dangereuz, insalubres ou incommodes. Rapports annuels 
de l’inspection du travail. 27me année, 1926. Brussels, 1927. 264 pp. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ministerstva Socialni Peee. Organisace a Osobni Stav resortu socialni pece 
republiky ceskoslovenské, 1928. Prague. 148 pp. 

The book gives a detailed account of the organisation of the Czechoslovak 
Ministry of Social Welfare and subordinate institutions, followed by a list of the 
staff employed at 29 February 1928. The principal provisions relating to the 
remuneration and working conditions of civil servants are given at the end of the 
volume. 


FINLAND 


Ministére des Affaires sociales. L’euvre de protection sociale en Finlande. By 
Eino Kuust. Helsingfors, 1928. 108 pp., illustr. 

This survey of social protection and welfare in Finland was prepared for the 
information of persons taking part in the welfare exhibition and ‘‘ social week ” 
at Helsingfors, August 1928. 

The different chapters deal with : the necessity of social protection in Finland ; 
the organs of social protection (State and communal organs, occupational and 
private organisations) ; the protection of the contract of employment ; the main- 
tenance of industrial peace (mediation and solution of industrial disputes) ; the 
protection of the access to employment (placing, unemployment relief, and measures 
to combat unemployment) ; labour protection ; the promotion of well-being and 
congenial conditions ; factory inspection ; social insurance ; assistance ; the relation 
between social protection in Finland and international social policy ; State expendi- 
ture on social welfare. 


Socialministeriet. Ministére des Afiaires sociales. Yrkesinspektionen Ar 1926. 
L’inspection du travail en 1926. Helsingfors, 1927. 97 pp. 


FRANCE 


INDO-CHINA 


Gouvernement général de I’Indo-Chine. Institution du crédit populaire agricole. 
Arrétés et instructions. Hanoi, 1927. 79 pp. 


GERMANY 


Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. Arbeiisrecht, Arbeitsmarkt und Arbeitsschutz. Ausge- 
wahlte Vortrdge aus einem Ausbildungskursus der Reichsarbeitsverwaltung. 38. Son- 
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derheft zum Reichsarbeitsblatt. Berlin, Verlag des Reichsarbeitsblattes (Reimar 
Hobbing), 1927. 243 pp. 


Contains lectures on social problems delivered by high officials before factory 
inspectors and others engaged in social work. The subjects dealt with include: 
German policy relating to the labour supply, principles of labour law, the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and international social policy, new problems 
concerning social insurance, theory and practice concerning works councils, 
conciliation and arbitration, collective agreements and the law regarding them, 
new ways of combating unemployment, the protection of home workers, employers’ 
and workers’ organisations, and labour protection. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Colonial Office. Report by His Britannic Majesty’s Government to the Council 
of the League of Nations on the Administration of Palestine and Trans-Jordan 
for the year 1927. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 130 pp. 4s. 3d. 


A note on this report appeared in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XX VII’ 
No. 6, 6 August 1928, pp. 145-147. 


Ministry of Health. Departmental Committee on Ethyl Petrol. Interim Report. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1928. 19 pp. 4d. 


After a brief historical statement regarding the occupational and public health 
questions connected with the use of ethyl petrol as a motor spirit, the report gives 
a detailed account of the results of observations, experiments and enquiries carried 
out in the United States by a specially appointed Government Committee. The 
conclusions arrived at by this Committee and data subsequently collected in the 
United States and in Great Britain are carefully examined. Some comments are 
also made on evidence received against the use of ethyl petrol. The conclusion 
reached by the British Committee is that there are no reasons for prohibiting 
the use of ethyl petrol, provided that the precautions recommended by the United 
States Committee, and specified in the contracts between the proprietors of the 
fuel and the retailers, are strictly observed. 


Ministry of Labour. League of Nations. International Labour Conference. Tenth 
Session, Geneva, 25 May-16 June 1927. Report by the British Government Delegates 
to the Minister of Labour. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 21 pp. 6d. 


SCOTLAND 


Seottish Edueation Department. Reports, etc., issued in 1926-1927. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 10s. 


INDIA 


India in 1926-1927. By J. CoatmMan. Calcutta, Govt. of India Central 
Publication Branch, 1928. xv1 + 377 pp., illustr., maps. Rs. 2 or 3s. 6d. 


India en 1926-1927 is the Indian edition, issued since the introduction of the 
new Constitution, of the Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Progress 
and Condition in India published in England by the India Office. It is the annual 
official record, with occasional discussion and interpretation, of the most important 
events in India; it covers the social, political, and industrial activities of the 
Government and of the people. The present edition includes a large number of 
maps, diagrams, statistics, and photographs. 


Workmen’s Compensation Statistics for the Year 1926. Together with a note 
on the working of the Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. Calcutta, Govt. 
of India Central Publication Branch, 1928. 5 pp. 4 annas or 6d. 


BIHAR AND ORISSA 


Annual Report on the working of the Indian Factories Act in the Province of 
Bihar and Orissa 1926. By H.W. Brapy. Patna, Govt. Printing, 1927. 32 pp. 
Re.1-4. 
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BOMBAY 


Annual Factory Report of the Presidency of Bombay 1926. Bombay, Govt. 
Central Press, 1927. 65 pp. Re.1-3 or 2s. 


UNITED PROVINCES 


Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Factories Act. For the Year 1927, 
By W. G. Mackay, M.E.B., A.M.I.Mech.E. Allahabad, Govt. Press, 1928. 35 pp. 


Re.1-14. 


NETHERLANDS 

Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. Jaarverslag over het Jaar 1927. The Hague, 
1928. 32 pp. 

Annual report of the Central Statistical Office for 1927. 


Centrale Commissie voor de Statistiek. Jaarverslag over hat Jaar 1927. The 
Hague, 1928. 36 pp. 
Annual report of the Central Statistical Commission for 1927. 


Ministerie von Waterstaat. Scheepvaart-Inspectie. Verslag betreffende de Werking 
en de Toepassing van de Schepenwet en den Gang van den Dienst in de Verschillende 
Districten der Scheepvaartinspectie over 1927. The Hague, 1928. 58 pp. 


Report on the administration of legal provisions concerning maritime and 
inland navigation and on the activities of the Shipping Inspectorate during 1927. 


SPAIN 
Ayuntamiento de Madrid. Delegacién local del Consejo de Trabajo. Estadistica 
del trabajo. Anuario de 1926. Madrid, 1928. 59 pp. 


SWEDEN 

Administration du Travail et de la Prévoyance sociale. L’auvre sociale en Suéde. 
Stockholm, Norstedt, 1928. 296 pp. 

On the occasion of the meeting of the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office at Stockholm in July 1921, the Swedish Department of Labour 
and Social Welfare published, in accordance with instructions received from the 
Government, a small work entitled Législation ouvriére et prévoyance sociale en 
Suéde (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. III, No. 3, September 1921, p. 165). 
The above volume, also published by order of the Government, is a sequel to this 
work, but, at the suggestion of the Swedish Red Cross Society and thanks to its 
assistance, the scope has been widened so as to embrace social conditions in Sweden 
as a whole. 

After a general introduction and a survey of the country’s natural resources, 

principal industries, population and general standard of living, the book, which 
is divided into twelve chapters and well illustrated, gives concise and up-to-date 
information on the following questions : organisation of social activities, relations 
between employers and workers, labour protection, social insurance, health and 
sanitary services, temperance work, public and private assistance, the land question 
and the question of ownership of small farms, housing, co-operative societies, 
public education and education of the people, and expenditure on social welfare 
work. 
In the preparation of this excellent book, edited by Dr. E. Sséstranp, Social 
Councellorat Geneva, valuable assistance was obtained from officials, organisations 
and competent private persons. The work, which was published in French on 
the occasion of the International Social Service Conference held in Paris last July, 
will also appear later in English and in Swedish. 


K. Socialstyrelsen. Kooperativ Verksamhet i Sverige ar 1926. Sveriges Officiella 


Statistik. Socialstatistik. Stockholm, 1928. vi + 71 pp. 
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The report first gives general statistics relating to the 12,605 Swedish co- 
operative societies of all categories arranged under twenty-two heads. It includes 
next a detailed report on distributive co-operative societies, co-operative restau- 
rants and cafés, workers’ co-operative production societies, and the Co-operative 
Union, the central organisation of co-operative distributive societies. There is 
a summary in French. 


Statistiska Centralbyran. Bureau central de statistique. Séatistisk Arsbok fér 
Sverige 1928. Annuaire statistique de la Suéde 1928. Stockholm, 1928. xvut + 


397 pp. 


UNITED STATES 


Board of Mediation. Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1927. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. v + 48 pp. 10 cents. 


This is the first account of the activities of the Board of Mediation established 
by the Railway Labour Act of 20 May 1926, and of the arbitration boards provided 
for in case mediation fails. The system is stated to have worked fairly satisfactorily. 
During the year under review the Board received 265 applications involving 
42 railway labour organisations and 208 carriers (railway companies or other 
employers in the railway transport service specified in the Act). Of these 265 cases, 
116 were adjusted by the end of the fiscal year, 57 being settled through mediation, 
and 32 submitted to arbitration ; in 15 of the latter cases awards were made under 
the Act. Other cases were withdrawn by mediation or voluntarily, etc. Tne 
remaining 149 cases had not yet been dealt with. 

In most instances of arbitration, the parties failed to agree upon 
neutral arbitrators and, as a result, the task of appointing arbitrators devolved 
on the Board. 

The report gives the text of the Railway Labour Act, an account of the 
organisation of the Board of Mediation, and a financial statement. 


Department of Agriculture. Agricultural Co-operative Associations, Marketing 
and Purchasing, 1925. By R. H. Etsworrtu. Technical Bulletin No. 40. Washington, 
Govt. Printing Office, 1928. 98 pp. 20 cents. 


Department of Commerce. Bureau of Mines. Seventeenth Annual Report for 
the Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1927. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. 
v + 48 pp. 10 cents. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Health and Recreation 
Activities in Industrial Establishments, 1926. Bulletin No. 458. Miscellaneous 
Series. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1928. tv + 94 pp. 25 cents. 


—— Women’s Bureau. State Laws Affecting Working Women. Hours. Minimum 
Wage. Home Work. Bulletin No. 63. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1927. 
v +51 pp., tables. 


ILLINOIS 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statisties. Accidents to Employed 
Minors in Illinois. A Study of Injuries which occurred in 1923 to Workers under 
Eighteen Years of Age. By Miriam Nott. Bulletin No. 1. Chicago, 1927. 111 +- 52 pp. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Women in Industry. Wemen in Binghampton 
Industries. Special Bulletin. New York, 1928. 113 pp. 


A report dealing with the working conditions of women in a number of industries 
in Binghampton, a small, but thriving, industrial community of the State of 
New York. The subjects specially studied are age, marital status, nativity, basic 
hours, and earnings. A brief sketch is also given of what the report calls ‘* physical 
working conditions ”. These include the provision of seats, jobs permitting a 
change of posture, rest periods, toilette accommodation, wash rooms (the importance 
of individual towels is emphasised), cloak rooms, rest rooms, lunch rooms, drinking 
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water supply (separate paper cups are insisted on), and medical supervision. 
Such arrangements as these, it is claimed, add greatly to the comfort, if not to 
the actual health, of workers, and increasing attention is being paid to them in 
the United States. 

Statistical tables are given in the appendix. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


All India Trade Union Congress. Eighth Session, Cawnpore 1927. Report and 
Congress Constitution. Bombay, 1928. 151 pp. 12 annas. 


American Association for Old Age Seeurity. Old Age Security. Report of Proceed- 
ings, First National Conference on Old Age Security, held in New York City, 10 April 
1928, New York. 56 pp. 50 cents. 


The American Association for Old Age Security has been formed recently 
for the purpose of organising the movement to set up non-contributory old-age 
pensions in every State of the Union. The Report of the Conference contains a 
number of addresses by legislators, trade union representatives, clergymen, etc. 


Angestelltenkammer Bremen. Jahresbericht 1927. x1 + 131 pp. 


Annuaire général 1928, Director: Jacques de DAMPIERRE. General Editor: 
P. H. Courrizre. Paris, Librairie Larousse. 1225 pp. 


The first part of this year-book describes the more important social and economic 
developments in the principal countries. The second, devoted to international 
organisations, has been carefully revised and enlarged and includes, for the first 
time, various international industrial combines for the production or sale of 
certain commodities. The co-operation of official bodies has enabled the statistical 
data given in the third part respecting Germany, Poland, Italy and the Union of 
Socialist Soviet Republics to be considerably extended, while fuller bibliographical 
notes are appended to the chapters on the different countries dealt with in this 
part of the book. 


Arbeitsrechtliche Gesetze. Herausgegeben von Dr. Hans-Georg ANTHES. Berlin, 
Julius Springer, 1928. vi1r + 403 pp. 3.90 marks. 

German labour legislation is still scattered in many different laws and decrees, 
and its codification, which is in contemplation, will take considerable time. Collec- 
tions of labour laws such as that published by Dr. Anthes are therefore much 
needed and should prove extremely valuable for reference purposes. 


Arnhold, R. C., Ascher, Dr. L., Atzler, Dr. E., and Rupp, Dr. H. Grundlagen 
und Aufgaben der Physiologischen Arbeitseignungsprijung und der Anlernung. 
Beihefte zum Zentralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhiitung. Herausge- 
geben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fir Gewerbehygiene. Beiheft 9. Berlin, 
Julius Springer, 1928. rv + 109 pp., illustr. 

Contains a series of reports submitted at the meeting of the German Society 
for Industrial Hygiene held in 1926 and devoted to tests of physiological aptitude 
and training. 

Professor Arnhold sets forth the principles and aims of training and apprentice- 
ship and describes some practical examples. Dr. Ascher, in a well documented 
article, provided with numerous illustrations, emphasises the importance of the 
study of movements in the choice of occupations. Professor Atzler’s contribution 
is devoted to an examination of the principles and object of tests of physiological 
aptitude. The greater part of the volume is, however, given to an exhaustive 
study by Dr. Rupp on training and training methods, with numerous examples 
of their application. 


Brown, W. Henry. A Century of London Co-operation. London, Education 
Committee of the London Co-operative Society, 1928. 179 pp. 
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Bye, Raymond T., and Hewlett, William H. Applied Economics. The Application 
of Economic Principles to the Problems of Economic Life. New York, A. Knopf, 
1928. vi + 655 pp. 


Chomé, Albert, and Laterre, Georges. Les Conseils de Prud’hommes. Exposé et 
commentaire sommaire de la loi organique du 9 juillet 1926, de la loi du 25 juin 1927, 
supprimant certains Conseils de Prud’hommes, modifiant le ressort de certains autres 
et établissant un Conseil de Prud’hommes a Hasselt, et de l’ Arrété royal du 25 mars, 
1927 modifié par celui du 11 juillet 1927. Brussels, L’Eglantine, 1927. 142 pp. 


Description of and commentary on the Belgian legislation relating to boards 
of arbitration as amended by the Act of 9 July 1926 and the two Royal Decrees 
of 25 March and 11 July 1927. The first part of the book deals, summarily but 
clearly, with the regulations prescribed by the legislation in force. The amendments 
introduced by the Act of 1926 are compared with the former statutory provisions. 
The second part of the book gives, side by side, the texts of the Acts of 15 May 
1910 and 9 July 1926, thus clearly showing the amendments and the new provisions. 
The appendices contain samples of the forms in use, a list of the boards of arbi- 
tration and a list of the boards of appeal in Belgium. 


Comité d’ Etudes des Allocations familiales. Rapports sur l’activité des Caisses 
de Compensation et sur la proposition de loi de MM. Carton de Wiart et consorts 
du 9 novembre 1927. Par Paul GoLpscumipt et Paul GraF&. Brussels, 1927. 40 pp. 


The first of these reports, by Mr. Goldschmidt, was analysed in Jndustrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. XXV, No. 9, p. 296. The second, by Mr. Paul Grafé, 
deals with the Bill introduced by Mr. Carton de Wiart, which has since been amended 
and adopted by the Belgian Chambers. It describes the attitude of Belgian industrial 
employers towards the original proposals and the subsequent amendments. 


Commissione reale per la riforma dei ecodici and Commission frangaise d’ études 
de l'Union législative entre les nations alliées et amies. Progetio di Codice delle 
Obligazioni e dei Contratti. Testo definitivo approvato a Parigi nell’ Ottobre 1927. 
Anno VI. Projet de code des obligations et des contrats. Texte définitif approuvé 
a Paris en octobre 1927. Rome, 1928. cLxxx1 + 343 pp. 


In October 1927 a Committee, composed of French and Italian jurists, drew 
up the terms of a draft ‘‘ Code of Obligations”’ designed to become the accepted 
law of contracts in France and in Italy. This draft Code, which comprises 739 Articles 
arranged under 20 heads, will be submitted for ratification to the States interested. 
It is a work which deserves special attention, because it is a first step towards the 
unification of the law of civilised countries, and a necessary stage on the road 
to the application throughout the whole world of the principles laid down in the 
Charter of the International Labour Organisation. 

Part V is devoted to the contract of employment (Art. 507 to 510). It deals, 
in particular, with the parties’ mutual right to dissolve a contract, the employer’s 
responsibilities in regard to the safety and health of the persons he employs, the 
obligation which rests on the employer to give the employee a certificate of service 
at the expiration of the contract, and causes of dissolution of a contract other 
than the exercise of the mutual right to terminate it. The term ‘‘ employee ”’ 
is used in its widest sense, as opposed to the term employer, and applies to any 
person who enters into a contract of employment (workman, labourer, salaried 
emplvyee, etc.). 

The draft Code does not cover collective agreements. The Committee considered 
that a general statement on such agreements was not required, and that their 
form and purposes were matters of a social and political kind, which should be 
regulated by a special law rather than by the Civil Code. 


Confédération nationale des associations agrieoles. Diziéme congrés de l’agri- 
culture frangaise. Lille, 10-13 mai 1928. Compte rendu des travaux. Paris, 1928. 
349 pp. 15 frs. 


Includes reports, discussions and resolutions of the Tenth Congress of French 
Agriculture held by the National Confederation of Agricultural Associations. 
Reports and resolutions on farm accounting and on the problem of agricultural 
labour supply may be noted. The latter resolution recommends that ‘‘ a great 
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effort be made to retain workers on the land by ensuring to them, by every possible 
means, advantages similar to those accorded to urban workers, and by conferring 
on them the benefit of all legislation on social insurance, adapted to the special 
conditions of agricultural work ” ; further, that ‘‘ by means of an adequate tariff 
on agricultural produce the farmer should be put into a position in which it will 
be possible for him to pay his workers wages equivalent to those paid to industrial 
workers ”’. 


Correoso del Riseo, Dr. Felipo. La décima reunién de la Conferencia internacional 
del Trabajo. Cuestiones sociales contemporaneas. Cuba, 1927. 140 pp. 


In this pamphlet devoted to the Tenth Session of the International Labour 
Conference (Geneva, 1927), Dr. Correoso del Risco, who took part in the Conference 
as Cuban Workers’ Delegate, traces the origin of the International Labour Organi- 
sation, analyses the provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and describes 
the organisation of the International Labour Office. He reviews the different 
Sessions of the Conference and recalls the part played by the Cuban delegates. 
Finally, he makes a careful and detailed study of the work of the Tenth Session 
of the Conference and gives the decisions arrived at. 

Mr. Correoso del Risco. whose object is to disseminate knowledge of the work 
accomplished by the International Labour Organisation, affirms his faith in the 
aims pursued, and appeals for the support of public opinion to ensure their attain- 
ment. 


Dansk Arbejdsgiverforening. Beretning om Dansk Arbejdsgiverforenings 
Virksomhed i Tiden fra 1. Maj 1926 til 30. April 1927. Copenhagen, 1927. 144 pp. 

Report of the Danish Employers’ Federation for the period 1 May 1926 to 
30 April 1927. 


Deutscher Hauptverband der Industrie. Tdtigkeitsbericht 1927. Teplitz-Schénau. 
226 pp. 

Report of the German Central Association of Industries in Czechoslovakia 
for 1927. 


Diana, Justo E. Einwanderungs- und Ansiedlungs-Gesetzgebung der siidameri- 
kanischen Staaten, insbesondere Argentiniens. Die Republik Argentinien als Ein- 
wanderungsland. Siedlungsformen. Internationale Rechtspraxis. Herausgegeben 
vom Deutschen Internationalen Anwalt-Verband. Heft 9. Berlin, R. L. Prager, 
1927. 15 pp. 


Drejer, A. Axelsen. Andelsselskaberi Danmark i Aarene 1924-1926. Saertryk af 
Andelsbladet. Aarhaus, 1927. 22 pp. 

Contains statistical data relating to the co-operative movement in Denmark 
for the years 1924, 1925, and 1926. 


Durkheim, Emile. Le socialisme. Sa définition, ses débuts, la doctrine saint-simo- 
nienne. Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine. Travaux de l’année sociologique 
publiés sous la direction de Marcel Mauss. Paris, Alcan, 1928. x1 + 352 pp. 50 frs. 

This book is the beginning of a work which was never finished. It forms the 
first part of a history of Socialism arranged ina series of lessons. The course of 
lectures was given at Bordeaux, in the Faculty of Letters (November 1895-May 
1896). The first section gives the different definitions of Socialism and describes 
its beginnings ; the second is an exhaustive study of the doctrine of Saint-Simon 
and ‘‘ Saint-Simonism ”’, which Professor Durkheim considered ‘‘ one of the doc- 
trines opening up the greatest number of new vistas and of great interest at the 
present day ”’. 


Federation of British Industries. F.B.J. Register of British Manufacturers, 
1928-29. Edited by W. S. Barciay, F.R.G.S., and Ernest A. Nasu, Associate 
LE.E., A.C.1.S. London. 208 pp. 


Generalverband der deutschen Raifieisen Genossenschaften. Jahresbericht fiir 
1927 und Ergebnisse der Statistik der Raiffeisen Genossenschaften fir 1926 oder 
1926-1927. Berlin, 1928. 120 pp. 
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Gewerkschaftsbund der Angestellten. Die soziale Not der weiblichen Angesteliten. 
Berlin, 1928. 23 pp. 1 mark. 


Gide, Charles. Les coopératives frangaises durant la guerre. Paris, Association 
pour l’Enseignement de la Coopération, 1927. 201 pp. 


Course of lectures on French co-operative societies during the war delivered at 
the ‘‘ Collége de France ” in 1926-1927. 


Giua, Stefano. Scienza economica e assicurazioni sociali. Preface by Achille 
Loria. Biblioteca di Scienze sociali Vol. LX VIII. Turin, Fratelli Bocca, 1927. 
IX + 131 pp. 18 lire. 

The author examines the importance of the problem of social insurance in the 
sphere of public economy. His work, which is arranged in five parts, deals in turn 
with the burden of social insurance on industry, the collection of contributions, 
the effect of social insurance on capital, labour, accident prevention and social 
hygiene, public assistance, and saving. The financial organisation of social insur- 
ance is also dealt with. In the last chapter, the author considers the ethical and 
economic arguments for or against compulsory insurance. 


Grandin, A. Bibliographie générale des sciences juridiques, politiques, économiques 
et sociales de 1800 & 1925-1926. Tome I, v1 + 794 pp. Tome II, 854 pp. Tome III 
tableaux (691 pp.) Premier supplément. Années 1926 et 1927, 224 pp. Paris, Recueii 
Sirey, 1926 and 1928. 

Under the above title Mr. Grandin gives a list of works published in French 
during the last century and a quarter relating to the legal, political, economic and 
social sciences. This publication should prove extremely useful to all persons 
interested in Jaw or political economy. Ata time when so many new laws, necessi- 
tated by present-day circumstances, are modifying existing legislation, more partic- 
ularly in the economic and social spheres, it is impossible to dispense with a guide 
to the voluminous literature to which this legislation and current events give 
birth. We must be grateful, therefore, to Mr. Grandin for the long work of research 
and classification undertaken in the preparation of this bibliography which will 
permit both scholars and practitioners to find with ease the reference to works 
published during the years indicated. Some amendments to the classification 
adopted may perhaps be suggested. For instance, the greater number of works 
devoted to international labour law, and particularly to the International Labour 
Organisation, which should come under the general heading ** International Public 
Law’’, are cited only under the heading ‘‘ Labour Legislation”. This is an 
omission which the author can easily remedy in a subsequent edition. 

Reference to Mr. Grandin’s work is greatly facilitated by an alphabetical index 
of subjects and an alphabetical index of authors given in Vol. III. A first supple- 
ment includes the works published from the beginning of 1926 to the end of 1927. 


Grenzfragen zwischen Strafrecht, Seelsorge und Fiirsorge. Bericht iiber die éffent- 
liche Tagung der Evangelischen Konferenz fir Straffdlligenpjlege am 18. Oktober 
£1927, in Berlin. Herausgegeben von Dr. Adolf Stani. Der Evangelische Wohl- 
ahrtsdienst. Herausgegeben von D. J. Sterinwec. Heft 15. Berlin, Wichern- 
Verlag, 1928. 56 pp. 


Grifiiths, Frank. Towards a New Industrial Order. The Prevention and Settle 
ment of Industrial Disputes. London, National Adult School Union. 56 pp. 3d. 


Haarman, Karl and others. Der Bergmannsfreund. Ein Ratgeber zur Bekdm- 
pfung der Unfallgefahren im Steinkohlenbergbau. Bochum, Verlag Westfalische 
Berggewerkschaftskasse, 1927. 417 pp. 

This book is analysed iv Industrial Safety Survey, Vol. 1V, No. 4, July-August 
1928, p. 120. 


Hafenbetriebs-Verein in Uamburg. Jahresbericht 1927. 51 pp. 


Halasz, Albert. The brewiding of Labour for the Population of Upper Hungary 
under Hungarian and Czecn Rule. Budapest, Ferdinand Pfeifer. 19 pp. 

Paper read at a meetu.g of the Economic and Factory Divisions of the Hun- 
garian Engineers’ and Aschitects’ Club, 23 September 1927. 
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Handbuch des Fiinften Wohlfahrtsverbandes. Herausgegeben von Dr. L. LANG- 
STEIN und Dr. O. v. HoLBeck. Berlin, Hans Engelmann, 1927. 415 pp. 


The volume contains two parts. The first part gives a survey of the establish- 
ment and operations of the Union of German Private Welfare Institutions since 
1924. The second comprises detailed statistics with regard to the institutions 
affiliated to the Union. The statistics relate to 934 voluntary welfare work organi- 
sations. These organisations deal with health — they include institutions for special 
diseases, the blind, deaf, crippled, etc. — education, industrial and social work, 
etc. The value of the book consists in the detailed information it gives with regard 
to the efforts at co-ordination in voluntary welfare work involved in the work of 
the Union. 


Harmaja, Leo. Finska Statens sociala utgifter. En statistisk éversikt. Les dépenses 
sociales de l’ Etat en Finlande. Apergu statistique. Helsingfors, Statsradets tryckeri, 
1928. 20 pp. 

This statistical survey of the social expenditure of the State in Finland, by 
Dr. Harmaja, chief of the Social Research and Statistics Bureau of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs, is reprinted from Sosialinen Aikakauskirja — Social Tidskrift, 
the organ of the Ministry. The text is in Finnish and in Swedish. A summary 
in French is appended. 


Hennecke, Albert. Die betrieblichen Wohlfahrtsfonds und Wohlfahrtskassen und 
ihre Behandlung in der Bilanz. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktor- 
wiirde an einer Hohen Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultat der 
Universitat Kéln. Bergisch Gladbach, Joh. Heider, 1927. rx + 77 pp. 


A thesis divided into four parts. The first deals with the reasons for setting up 
works welfare funds and their various forms and purposes ; the second with the 
legal aspects and relations of welfare funds ; the third with economic conditions, 
and the fourth with the position of welfare funds in Germanyin connection with 
recent currency questions. 


Hoeniger, Dr. Georg. Arbeitsrecht. Die reichsrechtlichen Vorschriften iiber das 
Arbeitsverhdltnis. Herausgegeben-von Dr. Heinrich Hoerniger. 12. Auflage. 
Sammlung deutscher Gesetze. Band 53. Mannheim, Berlin, Leipzig, J. Bensheiner, 
1928. xxx1 + 739 pp. 

Attention was drawn to the sixth edition of this collection of German labour 
laws in the International Labour Review, Vol. X11, No. 5, November 1925, p. 746. 
The twelfth edition recently issued includes the Acts and amendments passed since 
that date. 


Holtzmann, Dr., Schneider, Mr., Schiitz, Dr., Thies, Dr., and Bloch, Dr. Die Bedeu- 
tung der Beleuchtung fiir Gesundheit und Leistungsfdhigkeit. Beihefte zum Zen- 
tralblatt fiir Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhitung. Beiheft 10. Herausgegeben 
von der Deutschen Gesellschaft fir Gewerbehygiene. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1928. 
53 pp., illustr. ‘ 

The studies brought together in this volume contain the substance of communi- 
cations made to the fourth annual meeting of the German Society for Industrial 
Hygiene, held at Hamburg in September 1927. They deal respectively with : 
injuries to the eye due to deficient lighting (Dr. HottzMANnn) ; the influence of 
lighting on the capacity to work (Mr. SCHNEIDER) ; the hygienic basis of a rational 
system of lighting (Dr. Scuiirz); our present state of knowledge of radiation 
harmful to the eye (Dr. Tures); the value of protective glasses for the eyes 
(Dr. BLtocn). The volume, which is abundantly illustrated, is an interesting contri- 
bution to the study of the hygiene of the eye in industrial occupations. 


Horace Plunkett Foundation. Year-Book of Agricultural Co-operation in the 
British Empire, 1928 (With a World Survey of Co-operative Legislation). London, 
George Routledge. 456 pp. 10s. 6d. 

In addition to articles on agricultural co-operative organisations in the different 
parts of the British Empire and a ‘‘ Statistical Census of Organisations ”’, this 
third edition of the Year-Book issued by the Horace Plunkett Foundation contains 
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a world survey of co-operative legislation. The titles and date of the Acts relating 
to co-operative societies are preceded by a short note on the general character of 
the legislation in each country. 

The bibliography published in last year’s issue has been expanded and brought 
up to date in the present volume. 


Hueek, Dr. Alfred, and Nipperdey, Dr. H.C. Lehrbuch des Arbeitsrechts. Erster 
Band. 2. Lieferung. Berlin, J. Bensheimer, 1928. xvi + 444 pp. 


A continuation of the work to which attention was drawn in the Jnternational 
Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 2, February 1928, p. 306. It contains the concluding 
chapters dealing with the contract of employment, including the subject of notice 
and labour protection (more especially in connection with hours of work and the 
weekly rest day, and the protection of women, children and young persons). 


Hiinerwadel, Dr. Hans. Der gegenwdrtige Stand der obligatorischen Kranken- 
versicherung in der Schweiz (Sommer 1928). Aarau. 20 pp. 


Dr. Hiinerwadel, of the Swiss Federal Social Insurance Office (Berne), gives 
a list of the cantonal laws on compulsory sickness insurance, prefaced by a brief 
historical outline. His work enables the reader to form an estimate of the legis- 
lative progress achieved in connection with compulsory insurance since the federal 
Act of 13 June 1911 came into force. 


Indian Industrial and Commercial Congress. Report of the Fifth Session held at 
Madras 29 and 30 December 1927. Bombay, 1928. 216 + 20 pp. 


Information Bureau on Women’s Work. Wage Rates, Earnings, and Fluctua- 
tion of Employment: Ohio, 1914-1926 inclusive. Toledo. 140 pp. $1. 

A survey is given of the median wage rates of men and women workers in Ohio 
for each year from 1914 to 1926 inclusive. Ratios are also shown of women’s 
rates to men’s rates. Cost-of-living data are examined and estimates of real wages 
given. A special section deals with fluctuations of employment. In addition to 
figures relating to wage rates, data on annual earnings are given and comparisons 


made between earnings in Ohio and in the United States as a whole. 


Institute of Pacifie Relations. Problems of the Pacific. Proceedings of the Second 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, Hawaii, 15-29 July 1927. 
Edited by J. B. Conpiirre, M.A., D.Sc. (N.Z.). Foreword by J. Merle Davis. 
Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1928. x11 + 630 pp.,maps and diagrams. 

The Institute of Pacific Relations is an unofficial organisation founded at 
Honolulu in 1925 for the improvement of the relations between the peoples of the 
Pacific area. 

It owes its origin to a group of business and professional men in Hawaii who, 
being impressed with the measure of success achieved in those islands in the 
building up of a mutually dependent and friendly community from many diverse 
races and cultures, desired to promote a similar friendly development, on a larger 
scale, between the various countries bordering the Pacific. 

The purposes and methods of the Institute are set out in the introduction to the 
present volume. ‘‘ It centres its efforts upon a study of the conditions of the 
Pacific peoples and the discovery,of the facts that underlie the chief areas of friction 
in this region, and it encourages the study and discussion of such facts by the 
people who are primarily concerned. The Institute holds biennial conferences, 
stimulates research and disseminates information. . 

** The Institute has no connection with any Government ; it is non-sectarian, 
non-controversial and non-propagandist. It is not a pacifist society. ”’ 

It ‘* derives its support from research foundations and from private contri- 
butions ’’. 

The first Conference of the Institute was held at Honolulu in 1925, when a 
permanent organisation was set up, and a secretariat with headqua‘ ters in Honolulu 
was established. (Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 4, April 1926, 
p. 610.) An agreement was reached as to the outstanding problems requiring 
study and the most important subjects for research, and it was decided to hold a 
second conference in 1927 to examine these questions in the light of additional 
information to be obtained in the intervening period. 
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The proceedings of this second conference, which was held at Honolulu from 
15 to 29 July 1927, are recorded in the present volume. 

The first part of the volume reproduces the opening statements made on behalf 
of the groups from the various participating countries (Australia, Canada, China, 
Great Britain, Hawaii, Japan, Korea, New Zealand, the Philippines and the United 
States) indicating their attitude towards problems of the Pacific. 

Part II describes the ‘‘ round table ” discussions on certain definite problems. 
Of these problems, those of chief interest to the International Labour Organisation 
are the industrialisation of the Orient, population and food supply, emigration 
and immigration. Though it is not the purpose of the Institute as such to take 
any decision on the merits of the questions discussed, the various points of view 
put forward are clearly indicated, and the editor of the volume has succeeded 
in giving a picture of the discussions which is ,both informative and decidedly 
interesting. 

Part III reproduces a number of documents prepared with a view to the discus- 
sions of the Conference and covering a wide range of topics affecting the relations 
of the peoples of the Pacific. Among the documents included in this section the 
student of industrial and, social conditions will find interesting studies on the effects 
of the industrial development of Oriental countries on European industry, Chinese 
industrial development, the labour movement in China, population and food supply 
in Japan. A number of maps and diagrams are also given. 

Taken as a whole, the volume represents a unique collection of material on 
international problems of great complexity and importance for the peace of the 
Pacific and the world at large. 


Jacoby-Goldstandt, Margot. Die deutschen Dramatiker im Kamp{ um den Lohn 
ihrer Arbeit. Ynaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der staatswissenschaftlichen 
Doktorwirde genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultat der Friedrich-Wilhelms- 
Universitat zu Berlin. 81 pp. 


Kéttgen, C., Streine, 0. and Bonin, Dr. W. von. Fliessarbeit. Beihefte zum 
Zentralblatt far Gewerbehygiene und Unfallverhitung. Herausgegeben von der 


Deutschen Gesellschaft fir Gewerbehygiene. Beiheft 12. Berlin, Julius Springer, 
1928. tv + 39 pp., illustr. 


Kuropatwinska, Marja. Ogrody Dzialkowe a Kultura Miast. Les jardins ouvriers 
et le développement des villes. Institut d’Economie sociale. Notices d’ Information 
No. 2. Warsaw, 1928. 96 pp. 


Landmann, Dr. Julius. Die Agrarpolitik des schweizerischen Industriestaates. 
Kieler Vortrige gehalten im Wissenschaftlichen Klub des Instituts fir Welt- 
wirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der Universitat Kiel. 26. Herausgegeben von Dr. Bern- 
hard Harms. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1928. 128 pp. 


This book is a vindication of a strong protective agrarian policy in a highly 
industrialised country like Switzerland. Professor Landmann tackles the problem 
as far as the actual situation is concerned from a wide sociological point of view. 
He has presented the ‘‘ agrarian structure ” of Swiss society as based on a strong 
peasantry, influencing even the urban population and imparting to it a sound 
conservative but, at the same time, a truly democratic spirit. To sacrifice the 
peasantry therefore for purely commercial and economic reasons, he contends, 
would mean the ruin of Switzerland. On the other hand — and this seems para- 
doxical — the author, analysing specific features of Swiss manufacturing industry, 
reaches the conclusion that the detrimental effect of an agrarian tariff policy on 
Swiss manufactures is probably exaggerated. The expansion of Swiss business 
abroad through combines and other causes, the high standard of the goods placed 
on the international market, and the comparatively high capital investments 
employing skilled labour rather than large numbers of workers, make the influence 
of an agrarian tariff on industrial wages, and therefore on costs of production, 
quite negligible. To abandon agrarian tariff protection would not therefore assist 
manufacture for export trade. 

The author fails, perhaps, to give due weight to certain other factors affecting 
the situation : the influence of the growing commercial spirit in the Swiss peasantry, 
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the exorbitant rise of land values and the corresponding increase of indebtedness 
among the peasant class, which makes ownership almost fictitious, hardly receive 
sufficient attention. 

The advanced organisation of the Swiss dairy industry is dealt with in an 
appendix and the different statements are amplified by numerous tables and 
references to current literature Special reference is made to the International 
Economic Conference. 


Langballe, M. M. Sikkerhetsforanstaltninger ved landbruksmaskiner. Norsk 
Forening for Socialt Arbeide. Arbeidervernskrifter. IV. Oslo, O. Christiansen, 
1928. 11 pp. 


This pamphlet, published by the Norwegian Association for Social Progress, 
deals with safety measures in connection with agricultural machinery. 


Lindgren, John. Det socialdemokratiska arbetarpartiets uppkomst i Sverige 
1881-1889. Skrifter utgivna av Arbetarnas kulturhistoriska sallskap. Band I. 
Stockholm, Tidens férlag, 1927. 350 pp. 


Thesis on the origin and early history of the Swedish Social-Democratic Labour 
Party, published as the first volume in the series planned by the ‘*‘ Workers Historical 
Society ”’, formed in 1926 to promote the study of the modern history of Swedish 
labour. 


Louwers, Octave, Grenade, Iwan, and Kuck, Ch. Codes et lois du Congo belge. 
Textes annotés d’aprés les rapports du Conseil colonial, les instructions officielles et 
la jurisprudence des tribunauz. Third (revised and enlarged) edition. Brussels, 
M. Weissenbruch, 1927. 2095 pp. 


Lyng, J. Non-Britishers in Australia. Influence on Population and Progress. 
Foreword by Ernest Scotr. Melbourne, MacMillan and Co,, 1927. vir + 242 pp. 
7s. 6d. 


In this little study, which was awarded a prize by Melbourne University, 
the author examines the contribution made to the development of Australia by 
people of non-British stock. Special attention is devoted to German, Scandinavian 
and Italian immigrants, but reference is also made to other Europeans and to 
Chinese, Japanese, Malays, Polynesians, etc., as well as to the aboriginal natives 
of Australia. 

In an interesting chapter of conclusions, the author records his belief that, 
in the population of a country, the best result is not obtained by racial purity, 
but through a mingling of different human strains, a conclusion which, the author 
claims, is borne out ‘‘ by the astounding development of the United States of 
America ”’. 

In the opinion of the author, the serious drift of population from the country 
to the cities would be checked by the introduction into Australia of agriculturists 
of Nordic and Alpine descent. 


Maedonald, Austin F. Federal Aid. A Study of the American Subsidy System. 
New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1928. x11 + 285 pp. 


The old line of division between State and federal powers in the United States 
is obviously unsuited to present-day conditions, and national problems demand 
for their solution some means of federal control which the system of federal 
subsidies, so greatly developed in recent years, is designed to supply. The author 
describes the origin and evolution of federal aid, the conditions attaching to its 
grant and the manner in which it is apportioned, his aim being to furnish an 
objective study of the subsidy system. 

He then examines in great detail the record of accomplishment under the 
various subsidy laws, devoting special chapters to the different fields to which 
the grants have been allocated. Special mention may be made of the chapters 
on agricultural extension work (improvement in methods of production, better 
marketing, farm management, cost accounting, education in home economics, 
agricultural education, co-operative extension work, etc.), vocational education, 
vocational rehabilitation, and the hygiene of maternity and infancy. 
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In the last chapter Mr. Macdonald considers the arguments for and the criticisms 
directed against the system of federal aid, and reaches the conclusion that it has 
become ‘‘ an established and essential part of American federal administration ”’, 
The volume includes a bibliography and an index. 











Mantoux, Paul. The Industrial Revolution in the Eighteenth Century. An Outline 
of the Beginnings of the Modern Factory System in England. Revised edition trans- 
lated by Marjorie VERNON. The Bedford Series of Economic Handbooks, I. London, 
Jonathan Cape, 1928. 539 pp. 


This translation of a well-known book first published some twenty years ago, 
and revised.in the second edition which appeared in 1927, is the first of a series 
of translations of works on economic and social history by distinguished foreign 
authorities which should be welcomed by English students. In an introductory 
chapter the author gives an outline of large-scale industry in the seventeenth 
century and shows how it differed from the modern factory system. Subsequent 
chapters deal with the changes which led up to the industrial revolution, the 
advent of machinery, the early days of the factory system and its immediate 
consequences. The author then traces the origin of the modern social problem 
to the divorce of capital and labour, describes the first attempts at labour 
protection and the philanthropic work of David Dale and Robert Owen, and brings 
his study down to the passing of the first Factory Act, which established the 
principle of factory inspection and proved the beginning of the social legislation 
of the nineteenth century. 

The work is completed by a bibliography and an index. 























Molin, P. Le mouvement coopératif en Finlande. Son réle économique et social. 
Thése présentée a la Faculté de Droit de l’Université de Neuchatel. Paris, Librairie 
générale de droit et de jurisprudence, 1928. 171 pp. 


Since the work of H. Gebhard, of which a French translation was published 
in 1911, French literature on co-operation has remained almost devoid of both 
special and general studies on the co-operative movement in Finland. The author 
of the above volume, who is of Finnish origin, has happily filled this gap by full, 
recent, reliable and well-classified data on all the varied aspects of co-operation 
in that country. 













Paris, Edition Rieder, 







Monet, Paul. Entre deux feux. Frangois et annamites. 
1927. 424 pp. 






Mortara, Giorgio. Prospettive Economiche 1928. Milan, Universita Bocconi, 
1928. xv + 523 pp. 40 lire. 

The eighth of a series of volumes on economic prospects published annually 
by Professor Mortara. The economic prospects for 1928 are deduced from a very 
complete survey of economic activities during 1927. The author considers certain 
articles of food (wheat and other cereals, wine, olive oil), the more important 
textile fibres (silk, artificial silk, cotton, hemp, wool), the principal sources of energy 
(coal, petroleum, electric and hydraulic power), and, among the metal industries, 
iron and copper. Each chapter contains abundant statistical data, the greater 
part of which are brought down to the end of 1927, and numerous diagrams. 
Professor Mortara devotes two chapters to transport by sea and by land, and 
concludes with a review of public finance and the monetary position in the different 
countries. While the data given in the studies for former years related almost 
exclusively to Italy, the international situation occupies a predominant place 
in the present volume. 



















Muralt, Dr. Alex. von. Unsere Stellungnahme zur Ratifikation des internationalen 
Uebereinkommens betreffend die Nachtarbeit in den Bdckereien. Schriften der Schwei- 
zerischen Vereinigung fiir den Vélkerbund. Separatabdruck aus der Schweizerischen 
Zeitschrift fiir Gesundheitspflege. Zurich, 1928. 


Address delivered at a meeting of the Swiss League of Nations Association. 
The author examines the position of Switzerland and of some other countries in 
regard to the International Labour Conventions and regrets that Switzerland has 
not yet ratified the Convention on night work in bakeries. From the health stand- 
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point alone, he urges the necessity of ratifying it. He deprecates the point of view 
of the Federal Council, which precludes the desired step being taken before the 
assent of the parties concerned has been obtained, and expresses the opinion that 
the League of Nations Association should support the International Labour Office 
and that the prohibition of night work in bakeries would be an important step 
in social progress. 


National Civie Federation. Industrial Welfare Department. Extent of Old Age 
Dependency. Report upon Economic and Physical Status of Persons 65 years of age 
and over in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut. Includes additional 
data from Massachusetts. New York, 1928. 158 pp. $2. 


A valuable contribution to the old-age pension question in the United States 
is made by this statistical enquiry organised by the National Civic Federation. 
In eleven typical north-eastern industrial cities 13,785 persons of 65 years of age and 
over were interviewed ; information was obtained on their financial condition, 
family circumstances and history. Although the actual report, consisting mainly 
of tables, is impartial and the data it provides are of great sociological interest, 
the conclusions drawn from it have aroused some controversy. 


—— —— Old-Age Pensions Conference held at New York on 29 April 1927. 
New York, 1927. 42 pp. 


This brochure contains speeches describing the pension schemes in operation 
in a number of large undertakings in the United States. 


National Federation of Women’s Institutes. Eleventh Annual Report for the 
Period ended 31 December 1927. London, 1928. 168 pp. 


During the period reviewed 276 new Women’s Institutes were formed, bringing 
the total up to 3,997. There is now no county in England or Wales without a 
Women’s Institute. The movement also continues to make progress overseas : 
two Provincial Federations are reported in New Zealand with 25 institutes ; one 
Federation with 11 institutes in Southern Rhodesia, 20 institutes in the Union 
of South Africa, and one in Samoa. 

Early in 1927 the N.F.W.I. sent a deputation to the Minister of Agriculture 
to ask for an amendment to the Agricultural Wages Act requiring that one of the 
impartial members on every District Committee shall be a woman. This request 
was not granted, but, as a result of the deputation, the Ministry undertook to 
conduct an enquiry into the nature and conditions of the work of women engaged 
in the agricultural industry. 


National Industrial Conference Board. The Work of the International Labour 
Organisation. New York, 1928. x1 + 197 pp. 


This report, issued by the National Industrial Conference Board of New York, 
is a sequel to its report on the work of the International Labour Organisation in 
1922 (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 5, November 1922, p. 844). 
It consists of an analysis of all the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the Conference and of the action taken by the various States Members to 
comply with the provisions of these Conventions and Recommendations. The 
concluding chapter examines the difficulties with which the Organisation has been 
faced and gives an estimate of the success achieved by its work. A full notice of 
the report appcared in Industrial and Labour Information for 1 October. 


National Maritime Board. Year Book 1923. Summary of Agreements. Standard 
Rates of Pay, Conditions of Employment, and other Determinations revised to 1 April 
1928. London..60 pp. 6d. 


Nersehmann, Dr., and others. Beitrdge zur Technik der Arbeitsvermittlung. 
1. Teil: Die Vermittlungskartei. Bicherei der 6ffentlichen Arbeitsfirsorge. Heraus- 
geber : Dr. Fiscner. Reihe III, Heft 3. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1927. 30 pp. 


Study on placing, with particular reference to methods of card indexing for 
the different occupational categories of applicants. 
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Osten, Hermann. Die Arbeitsfreudigkeit im Zusammenhang mit der geschicht- 
lichen Entwicklung der sozialen Fragen und den sozial-psychologischen Fragen der 
Gegenwart. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Staatswissenschaftlichen 
Doktorwirde, genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultat der Friedrich- Wilhelms- 
Universitat zu Berlin. Berlin, 1927. 110 pp. 


Pick and Weigert. Die Praxis des Arbeitsrechts. Das Handbuch fir die praktische 
Anwendung des Arbeitsrechts. 2. vermehrte u. verbesserte Auflage. Berlin, Reimar 
Hobbing, 1928. 526 pp. 


Attention was drawn to a former edition of this work in the Jnternational 
Labour Review, Vol. XII, No. 3, September 1925, p. 452. It is a practical guide 
to German labour law designed for the use of employers, workers, officials of 
organisations, etc. It describes the provisions of the principal Acts and gives 
particulars of their application. A special index in the present edition contains 
a list of committees on home work, a list of conciliation and arbitration committees, 
a list of the conciliation and arbitration districts and a list of the industrial courts. 
Finally, a list of the most important German labour laws, decrees, etc., a biblio- 
graphy of the leading works on the subject, and a collection of forms in daily 
use in the administration of labour law complete the book. 


Pisenti, Gustavo. La prevenzione degli infortuni nell’ industria e nell’ agricoltura. 
Studi e documenti di Diritto ed Economia del Lavoro, Serie A, Studi N. 44. Rome, 
Edizioni del ‘* Diritto del Lavoro ”’, 1928. 87 pp. 


Short study on the prevention of accidents in industry and agriculture. 


Rechtsvergleichendes Handwérterbuch fir das Zivil- und Handelsrecht In- und 
Auslandes, Herausgegeben von Dr. Franz SCHLEGELBERGER. Zweiter Band. Erste 
Lieferung. Abandon— Aktiengesellschaft. 80 pp. Zweite Lieferung. Aktiengesell- 
schaft— Allgemeine Gitergemeinschaft. Pp. 81-160 + 4 pp. Dritte Lieferung. Allge- 
meine Gitergemeinschaft— Anwachsung im Erbrecht. Pp. 161-240. Berlin, Franz 
Vahlen, 1928. 

A note on the first volume of this work was published in the International 
Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 4, April 1928, p. 626. The above three brochures 
form part of the second volume,’which deals with civil and commercial law in the 
different countries. 


Reichsbund der Kriegsbeschidigten, Kriegsteilnehmer und Kriegerhinter- 
bliebenen. Das Reichsversorgungsgesetz vom 12. Mai 1920 in der Fassung vom 
22. Dezember 1927. Berlin, 1928. 136 pp. 


Gesetz iiber die Beschdftigung Schwerbeschddigter in der Fassung des 
Gesetzes iiber Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung vom 16. Juli 1927 
mit Ausfiithrungsverordnung vom 13. Februar. 1924 und erlduternder Gegeniiberstellung 
der alten Fassungen. Berlin, 1928. 31 pp. 


Rinke, Franz. Die Gefdngnisarbeit als Problem des Strafvollzuges und der 
Gewerbepolitik (unter besonderer Beritcksichtigung der. Handwerkerpolitik). Inaugural- 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Wirtschafts- und Sozialwissen- 
schaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitat Kéln. Dusseldorf, J. B. Gerlach, 1927. 
Iv + 53 pp. 


Rothfuchs, Dr., Barkow, Dr., Schwarz, Dr., Meyer-Brodnitz, Dr , Grotjahn, M.> 
and Riedel, E. Hygiene und Gesundheitsgefahren der Werft- und Hafenarbeit und 
der Arbeit des Heizpersonals auf Schiffen. Beihefte zum Zentralblatt fir Gewerbe- 
hygiene und Unfallverhitung. Herausgegeben von der Deutschen Gesellschaft 
fir Gewerbehygiene. Beiheft 11. Berlin, Julius Springer, 1928. 48 pp., illustr. 


The health of dock labourers and stokers was a question on the agenda of the 
fourth meeting of the German Society for Industrial Hygiene held at Hamburg 
in 1927. The above volume contains the reports presented dealing with accidents 
to workers employed in ports and workers employed in the construction of ships 
(Dr. RotuFucus), technical health and safety measures in the shipbuilding industry 
(Dr. Barkow), and the health of stokers (Dr. Scowarz). Two further contributions 
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have been added ; the first relates to injuries caused by carrying sacks weighing 
100 kilogrammes (Dr. MEYER-BropNiTz and Mr. M. GrotsaHn), the second to 
general questions of hygiene in inland navigation, maritime transport, and dock 
labour (Mr. E. RIEDEL). 


Roullet, Maurice. La détermination du cercle des personnes assurées en matiére 
d’assurance obligatoire contre les accidents selon la loi fédérale du 13 juin 1911 sur 
Vassurance en cas de maladie et d’accidents. Geneva, Société coopérative d’impres- 
sion, 1928. 171 pp. 


Saavedra Lamas, Dr. Carlos. Centro de Legislacién social y del Trabajo. Univer- 
sidad de Buenos Aires. Facultad de Derecho y Ciencias sociales. Buenos Aires, 
1927. 454 pp. 


The Argentine Institution for Social Legislation and Labour is directed by 
Dr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, professor of labour legislation in the University of 
Buenos Aires, who presided over the Eleventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference. The function of the Institution, which works in close connection 
with the Faculty of Law and Social Science of the University of Buenos Aires, 
is to prepare students for research work in and observation of social phenomena. 
The above volume contains five studies prepared under the direction of Dr. Saavedra 
Lamas. The first deals with the development of the resources and the capital 
of social insurance funds ; the second with the Pensions Act (No. 11,110); the 
third with the National Pension Fund for employees and workers in private 
undertakings ; the fourth with the National Pension Fund for bank clerks ; and 
the fifth with social insurance and pension funds for workers in various occupations. 


Sand, Paul. Das Verfahren der administrativen Ausweisung der Ausldnder aus 
der Schweiz. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der hohen 
juristischen Fakultat der Universitat Bern. Berne, Paul Haupt, 1928. x+ 145 pp. 


Thesis for a doctorate in the faculty of law in the University of Berne. The 
author gives a detailed study of the Swiss law governing deportation by adminis- 


trative procedure. Deportation may be ordered in virtue of Articles 27 and 28 
of the Federal Ordinance on the Supervision of Aliens of 29 November 1921, or 
of Article 70 of the Federal Constitution, or of the Inter-Cantonal Agreement 
of 27 March 1913. The legal situation is exhaustively examined and explained. 


Sehaeffer, Dr. F. B. Frankfurter Armen- und Wohlfahrtspflege in alter und 
neuer Zeit. Foreword by Dr. PoLLIGKEIT. Frankfort-on-Main, Josef Reusch, 1927. 
237 pp. 


This is a very valuable historical monograph in the field of social work. There 
is an increasing belief among social workers that philosophical discussion on the 
scope and meaning of social work has perhaps been overdone and that more 
useful progress at present might be achieved by historical study of the continuity 
of social work. 

Dr. Polligkeit, who contributes a foreword to this book, emphasises the fact 
that, whereas certain social workers believe that social work is a manifestation 
of recent years, some of its leading conceptions have a very long history. The 
object of the book is to give an intensive historical study of social work in a limited 
field, namely, in Frankfort. Beginning with the year 800 A.D., the history of social 
work and poor relief in Frankfort is followed in great detail up to the present day. 
It is to be hoped that this monograph will encourage the making of many similar 
historical studies on the development of social work in limited fields to give guidance 
to the social worker. There is a useful bibliography. 


Schaeffer, ‘E., Scheerbarth, W.,and Herschel, W. Arbeitsrecht (Wirtschafts- 
verfassung. Arbeitsvertrag und Gesamtvereinbarungen. Arbeitsschutz. Arbeits- 
vermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Arbeitsstreitigkeiten). 7.— 14. vollkommen 
umgearbeitete Auflage. Grundriss des privaten und 6ffentlichen Rechts sowie 
der Volkswirtschaftslehre. Herausgegeben von E. ScHAEFFER. 19. Band. Leipzig, 
E. L. Hirschfeld, 1928. 236 pp. 5.50 marks. 


An epitome of German labour law which should prove useful to all desiring 
to be rapidly informed on its essential points and structure. 
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Sehibsby, Marian. Handbook for Immigrants to the United States. New York, 
The Foreign Language Information Service, 1927. 180 pp. 


An excellent handbook giving in simple language an analysis of the essential 
provisions of the United States immigration law and regulations, and some facts 
concerning life in the United States for immigrants after they are admitted. It 
is published in English, German, Yiddish, Italian, Spanish, and Polish. 


Schultz, Dr. Bruno. Der Entwicklungsgang der theoretischen Volkswirtschajts- 
lehre in Deutschland. WHalberstadt, H. Meyer, 1928 x + 148 pp. 


Dr. Schultz gives a historical survey of the theories of political economy 
propounded in Germany during the last hundred years. He deals with the classical 
school and the attacks of German economists against it, the Marxian system, the 
younger historical school (Gustav Schmoller), the theories of Karl Rodbertus and 
Eugen Dihring and their opponents, and the present situation. The author has 
a wide knowledge of economic literature, and there is much that is interesting 
in his little book. 


Schweizerische Vereinigung fiir Innenkolonisation und industrielle Landwirt- 
schaft. (1) Neuere Wege in der Férderung der Landwirtschaft mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der staatlichen Massnahmen. By A. StupLerR. (2) Der Haldenhof bei 
Wellhausen (Thurgau). Eine mittelbduerliche Siedlung als Folge einer Gutsauf- 
teilung. By Hans BERNHARD. (3) Die ldndliche Entvélkerung der Schweiz. By Hans 
BERNHARD. Schriften Nr. 34. Zurich, 1927. 32 pp. 

—— Geschdftsbericht fir 1927. Schriften No. 37. Zurich, 1928. 28 pp. 


In pamphlet No. 34 Mr. Studler advocates the immediate undertaking of 
reconsolidation schemes for farm holdings and in this connection the transferring 
of farms to new sites. He mentions the recent provision made by the Swiss Federal 
Council facilitating subsidies for these purposes. Dr. Bernhard deals with the 
breaking up of a large holding and describes the new farm as a good example 
of home settlement work. In his second contribution he discusses the depopulation , 
of the Swiss countryside. He considers that the banking interests of the country 
should assist in checking the rural exodus by extending credit for home settlement 
purposes. 

Pamphlet No. 37 contains the annual report of the Swiss Association for Home 
Settlement and Industrial Agriculture. To this a good survey is added of agricul- 
tural home settlement work in Germany, Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Finland. 


Seiring. Das Zentralinstitut fir Volksgesundheitspflege. Dresden, Deutsches 
Hygiene-Museum, 1927. 37 pp., illustr. 


Silverstolpe, G. Westin. Svenskt ndringsliv i tjugonde seklet. Stockholm, Koope- 
rativa férbundets bokférlag, 1927. 192 pp. 

A popular manual of modern Swedish economic life, written by Professor 
Silverstolpe as a complement to his well-known handbook on political economy, 
Nationalekonomi fér alla, which was published a few years ago by the Swedish 
Co-operative Union (cf. International Labour Review, Vol. VI, No. 3, September 
1922, p. 488). 


Simon, Ernst. Die Nachwirkung von Tarifvertrdgen. Inaugural-Dissertation 
zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Hohen Rechtswissenschaftlichen Fakultat 
der Universitat Kéln. Krefeld, Wilhelm Greven, 1927. 53 pp. 

Study on the legal effects of collective agreements in Germany. 


Sterling, Helena. Miedzynarodowa Organizacja Pracy i Jej Dzialal nosc. L’ Orga- 
nisation internationale du Travail et son activité. Institut d’Economie sociale. 
Warsaw, 1928. 64 pp. ; 

The author traces briefly the history, aims, and activities of the Organisation 
created by Part III of the Pence Ireaty. The last chapter deals with the atti- 
tude of Poland towards the International Labour Organisation. The author 
reviews the Polish social legislation and summarises the measures passed with a 
view to adapting it to the International Labour Conventions. A short summary 
in French is included. 
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Stéhr, Hermann. Die Wohlfahrisgesetzgebung in den ausserdeutschen Staaten 
Europas. Der Evangelische Wohlfahrisdienst. Herausgegeben von D. J. STEINWEG. 
Berlin, Wichern-Verlag, 1928. 110 pp. 


This book gives a sketch of legislation in the field of social welfare in Belgium, 
France, Italy, Spain, Great Britain, Soviet Russia, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Denmark, and Sweden. It then proceeds to 
a comparative survey of legislation relating to each of the following fields of 
social work : social welfare of children and young people, poor relief, social insurance, 
including sickness insurance, accident compensation, old-age and invalidity 
insurance, and unemployment insurance. It deals, further, with welfare work 
on behalf of ex-service men and with social work in respect to health questions 
and tuberculosis, venereal disease and alcoholism. There is a full and excellent 
bibliography. 


Taylor, Griffith. Environment and Race. A Study of the Evolution, Migration, 
Settlement and Status of the Races of Man. London, Humphrey Milford, 1927. 
XIV + 354 pp. 

Professor Griffith Taylor has made in this book an important contribution 
to the study of environment and race as factors in the evolution of man. He 
concludes that in the coming economic struggle for supremacy environment will 
be more important than race. He first studies with great care the historic migrations 
of the different human races and their distribution to-day, and then proceeds 
to consider the white race in the Australian environment and the potential white 
settlement of the world. 

With regard to Australia, he thinks the possibilities of future white settlement 
have been considerably exaggerated ; he would place the saturation point at a 
population of 62 millions. On the other hand, he believes North America capable 
of accommodating about 700 millions. 

White settlement, however, is not the only problem to be considered. There 
are other races claiming a ‘‘ place in the sun ’’, and the author believes that race 
mixture will occur in the future on a much larger scale than at present. He sees 
in racial exclusion the chief world problem of to-day, and he thinks it should be 
based, not on nationality as is the case now, but on eugenic factors, to which more 
attention should be paid. The chief obstacles to world peace, he says, are race 
prejudice and national jealousy. ‘‘ The former in most cases is but another name 
for ethnological ignorance. The latter will tend to diminish as each nation realises 
the place in the world’s ‘ order of precedence ’ for which its racial, moral and 
economic status equips it. ” 


Thiess, Dr. Karl. Handel und Genossenschaften. Die Genossenschaft. Sammlung 
von Schriften und Vortraigen des Seminars fiir Genossenschaftswesen an der 
Universitat Kéln. Herausgegeben von Dr. Georg Fucus und Dr. W. VLEUGELS. 
3. Heft. Halberstadt, H. Meyer, 1928. 20 pp. 
s Co-operative organisation in all its forms (for purposes of credit, distribution, 
ales, building, etc.) is presented, not as a possible substitute for private enter- 
prise, but as its necessary complement and corrective and as a factor in healthy 
competition. 


Toeplitz, Teodor. Znaczenie Spolecznego Budownictwa Mieszkaniowego. Con- 
struction a base sociale d’ habitations a4 bon marché. Comité polonais de la Conférence 
internationale du Service social. Warsaw, 1928. 29 pp. 

The pamphlet includes short summaries in French and in English. 


Transvaal Chamber of Mines. Thirly-eighth Annual Report. Year 1927. Johan- 
nesburg, 1928. 156 pp. 


Union centrale des Associations patronales suisses. Rapport du Comilé central 
sur l’activité de ! Union durant l'année 1927. Lausanne, 1928. 80 pp. 


Union des industries métallurgiques et miniéres, de la construction mécanique 
électrique et métallique, et des industries qui s’y rattachent. Annuaire 1927-1928. 
Législation sociale, ouvriére et fiscale. Textes et commentaires, Paris, xx1v + 781 pp. 
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Union suisse des Caisses de Crédit Mutuel (Systéme Raiffeisen). XX Vme Rapport 
annuel pour lexercice 1927. Saint-Gall. 32 pp. 


Uniunea generala a Industriasilor din Romania. A 10-a Conferinta internationala 
a Muncii. Raportul D-Lui Ing. C. R. Mircea, Delegatul patronatului roman la 
Conferinta. Bucarest, 1927. 76 pp. 

Report of the Rumanian Employers’ Delegate to the Tenth Session of the 
International Labour Conference. 


Ustredi dobrovolnyeh socialnich a sociainé zdravotnieh spolku. Prehled‘a!Program 
socialni a zdravotni prdce v Ceskoslovensku. Prague, 1928. 299 pp. 

A survey, covering the last ten years, and programme of social work in Czecho- 
slovakia, published by the Central Committee of Private Organisations for Social 
and Hygiene Work in Czechoslovakia. 


Varga, Ivan M. Osvrt na nash zemljoradnichko-zadrugarski pokret na osnovi 
najnovijikh statistichkikh: podataka. Reprint from the ‘‘ Bulletin of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Water’’. Belgrade, 1928. 19 pp., 8 tables. 

The author expounds his views on the necessary effort to consolidate the 
co-operative movement in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, more 
especially by a centralisation of forces and of organisation, by the development 
of co-operative societies other than credit societies, and by an increase in capital. 
Eight large tables furnish detailed statistics relating to federations of co-operative 
societies. A short summary of Mr. Varga’s study and the headings to the tables 
are given in German. 


Velge, Henri. Eléments de droit industriel belge. Tome second. Brussels, Albert 
Dewit, 1927. 430 pp. 

A short analysis of the first volume of this work was given in the International 
Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 4, April 1928, p. 630. The second volume contains 
chapters on social insurance, social welfare (friendly societies, cheap dwellings, 
labour exchanges), industrial organisations (right of association and combination), 
the administration of industrial law, and the legal status of certain industries. 


Verband der Deutschen Berufsgenossensehaften. Zentralstelle fur Unfallverhiitung. 
Neuartige Schutzvorrichtungen. Zusammengestellt nach den Jahresberichten der 
gewerblichen Berufsgenossenschaften fiir 1926. Berlin, 1927. 232 pp. 


Verband der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter. Geschdftsbericht fiir das Jahr 1927. 
Berlin, 1928. 339 pp. 
Reichskonferenz der Betriebsrdte am 28. und 29. November 1927 in Mainz. 
Berlin. 183 pp. 


Vieugels, Wilhelm. Richtungen und Systeme im modernen deutschen Genossen- 
schaftswesen. Die Genossenschaft. Sammlung von Schriften und Vortragen des 
Seminars fir Genossenschaftswesen an der Universitat Kéln. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Georg Fucus und Dr. VLEuGELs. 2. Heft. Halberstadt, H. Meyer, 1928. 30 pp. 

A rigorously condensed exposition of the fundamental ideas on which rest 
the various forms of co-operation in Germany, as they appear in the history of 
the movement and find expression in the principal federations to-day. 


Vyvoj Socialniho Pojisteni. U nas a v Cizine. Edited by V. Jonanis. Prague, 
1928. 105 pp. 

This work traces the history of social insurance legislation in Czechoslovakia 
from the promulgation of the first Act on sickness insurance in 1888. The chapter 
on sickness insurance is written by Mr. WinTER. Mr. PicEK deals with miners’ 
insurance ; Mr. Prets with the insurance of railwaymen ; Mr. STERN with insurance 
against invalidity and old age, and Mr. JoHANEs with social diseases and their 
treatment. 

These surveys are followed by summaries of the social insurance legislation 
in other countries. 


Wauters, Arthur. La réforme agraire en Europe. Etudes politiques et sociales X. 
Brussels, L’Eglantine, 1928. 292 pp. 
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Mr. Wauters has divided his subject into three parts, dealing respectively 
with causes of agrarian reform, the course of agrarian reform, and results. The 
countries covered are Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, Germany, 
Greece, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, Rumania, and Russia. A quantity of facts and figures are 
included. 

Mr. Wauters, in summing up, draws attention to the benefits he considers 
would be obtained from nationalisation of the land. Smallholders, who now suffer 
from lack of capital, he contends, would be tenants of the State and would thus 
have that important thing, security of tenure, and, instead of having to devote 
all their capital to buying their holding, would have money available to cultivate 
it properly. The State would only dispossess tenants who did not cultivate their 
land efficiently. 

A short bibliography is given at the-end of the book, which, in a convenient 
form, gives a good summary of agrarian reform in Europe. 


Weigert, Dr. Osear and others. Neue Vorschriften iber Arbeitsvermittlung und 
Arbeitslosenversicherung. Gemeinsam mit Dr. Fritz BErRNpt, Margarete EXLERT, 
Dr. Bernhard LEHFELDT, Dr. Friedrich Syrup. Biicherei des Arbeitsrechts, Neue 
Folge, Band 6.b. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1928. 222 pp. 

A sequel to the commentary on the German Act of 16 July 1927 on unemploy- 
ment insurance and placing, published by the same authors in the same series 
(cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 1, January 1928, p. 153, and 
No. 5, May 1928, p. 783). It contains the texts of administrative decrees and 
decisions of the public authorities regarding unemployment insurance and placing 
down to 31 March 1928. A detailed commentary is given with each text. The 
work also includes samples of the forms used in the administration of unemployment 
insurance and an appendix containing a complete list of public employment 
exchanges. 


Wieth-Knudsen, Dr. K. A. Frauenfrage und Feminismus vom Alltertum bis 
zur Gegenwart. Kulturgeschichte der Europdischen Frauenwelt. Zweite Auflage. 
Stuttgart, Franckh’sche Verlagshandlung, 1927. 244 pp. 


Wilson, Florenee. The Origins of the League Covenant. Documentary History 
of its Drafting. Introduction by Professor P. J. Noel Baker. London, Hogarth 
Press, 1928. 260 pp. 


Zionist Organisation. Central Office. Resolutions of the 15th Zionist Congress, 


Basle, 30 August to 11 Sept. 1927. With a Summary Report of the Proceedings. 
London, 1928. 46 pp. 4d. 


Also published in German. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE 


Almanach de Gotha. Annuaire généalogique diplomatique et statistique 1928. 
Cent soixante-cinquiéme année. Gotha, Justus Perthes, 1928. 1,520 pp. 


Assmann, Dr. Gustav. Die Theaterspielerlaubnis nach §32 der Reichsgewerbe- 
ordnung. Praktischer Wegweiser fir Verwaltungsbehérden, Schauspielunternehmer 
und sonstige Theaterinteressenten. Zweite, vermehrte und verbesserte Auflage. 
Berlin, 1925. 39 pp. 


Beckmann, Dr. Fritz. Kreditpolitik und Kreditlage der deutschen Landwirtschaft 
seit der Wahrungsstabiliserung. Berlin, Paul Parey, 1926. 123 pp. 


Benoist. La question méditerranéenne. Occident 2. Paris, Neuchatel, Attinger, 
1928. 190 pp. 


Berdjajew, Nikolaus. Das neue Mittelalfer. Betrachtungen aber das Schicksal 
Russlands und Europas. Darmstadt, Otto Reichl, 1927. 135 pp. 
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Butterworth, Julian E. Principles of Rural School Administration. Rural Edu- 
cation Series. General Editor: Mabel Carnet. New York, Macmillan Company, 1926, 
xvi + 379 pp. 

Colman, G. M. Capitalist Combines. Workers’ Educational Association Outlines. 
General Editor: A.S. LAMBERT. London, Longmans Green and Co., 1927. v + 
90 pp. 

Cosmetatos. The Tragedy of Greece. Translated by E. W. and A. DIcKEs. 
Foreword by Cyril Hughes HARTMANN. ;London, Kegan Paul, 1928. xvilt + 
327 pp. 15s. 


England, America and the Freedom of the Seas, or Christ and Caesar. Paris, 
Herbert Clarke, 1928. 73 pp. 

Fisher, Irving. A Statistical Method for Measuring ‘‘ Marginal Utility ’’ and 
Testing the Justice of a Progressive Income Tax. Reprinted from Economic Essays 
Contributed in Honour of John Bates Clark. Published on behalf of the American 
Economic Association by the Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 157-193. 


——- The Income Concept in the Light of Experience. 29 pp. 


Freund, Dr. Das Aussenhandelsmonopol der Sowjetunion. Internationale 
Rechtspraxis, Heft II. Herausgeber : Deutscher Internationaler Anwalt-Verband. 
Berlin, Prager, 1928. 24 pp. 


Fithrer durch die Sowjet-Union. Gesamtausgabe. Bearbeitet von A. RapDo. 
Herausgegeben von der Gesellschaft fir Kulturverbindung der Sowjetunion mit 
dem Auslande. Berlin, Neuer Deutscher Verlag, 1928. xci1 + 898 pp., maps. 


Fyfe, Hamilton. Archon, or the Future of Government. To-day and To-morrow 
Series. London, Kegan Paul. 95 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Gisell-Triimpi, Dr. F. Zur rechtlichen Natur der Vélkerbundsmandate. Glarner 
Beitrage zur Geschichte, Rechtswissenschaft, Sozialpolitik und Wirtschaftskunde. 
Heft 8. Glaris, R. Tschudy, 1928. 95 pp. 


Hahn, L. Albert. Aufgaben und Grenzen der Wdhrungspolitik seit der Stabili- 
sierung. Kieler Vortraige gehalten im Wissenschaftlichen Klub des Instituts fir 
Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der Universitat Kiel. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Bernhard HARME, 27. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1928. 61 pp. 


Hecker, J.F. La religion au pays des Soviets. Traduit de l’anglais. Paris, Edi- 
tions Sociales Internationales, 1928. 238 pp. 


Hurwiez, Elias. Russische Staatsmdnner und Abenteurer. Portrdts von Witte bis 
Trotzki 1891-1925. Leipzig, Hirschfeld, 1925. vir + 348 pp. 


Internationale Bibliographie der Zeitschriftenliteratur mit Einschluss von Sammel- 
werken und Zeitungen. Abteilung C. XLI. Supplementband: Bibliographie der 
Rezensionen 1924. Nach Titeln (Alphabet der Verfasser) geordnetes Verzeichnis von 
Besprechungen deutscher und ausldndischer Biicher und Karten die im Jahre 1924 
in zumeist wissenschafitlichen und kritischen Zeitschriften, Zeitungen und Sammel- 
werken deutscher Zunge erschienen sind. Leipzig, Dietrich, 1926. 387 pp. 


Jéze, Gaston, and Truehy, Henri. The War Finance of France. CarnegiefEndow- 
ment for International Peace. Economic and Social History of the World War, 
Translated and Abridged Series. New Haven, Yale University Press ; London. 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1927. x1 + 344 pp. 


Le Livre d’ Or de Industrie du Caoutchouc. Paris, La Revue générale du Caout- 
chouc, 1927. 315 pp. 


Liek, Erwin. Der Arzt und seine Sendung. Sechste Auflage (22.-27. Tausend). 
Munich, J. F. Lehmann, 1927. 195 pp. 


Liga gegen Imperialismus und fiir nationale Unabhiingigkeit. Das Flammenzei- 
chen vom Patais Egmont. Offizielles Protokoll des Kongresses gegen koloniale Unter- 
drickung und Imperialismus, Briissel, 10.-15. Februar 1927. 1. Auflage. Berlin, 
Neuer Deutscher Verlag, 1927. 284 pp. 
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L’ Internationale communiste et la guerre. Documents sur la lutte de I’'I.C. contre 
la guerre impérialiste et pour la défense de (U.R.S.S. Paris, Bureau d’Editions, 
1928. 131 pp. 3 frs. 


Losowsky, A. Revolution und Konterrevolution in China. Moscow, Verlag der 
Roten Gewerkschafts-Internationale, 1928. 79 pp. 
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United Kingdom Trustees. Edinburgh, T. and A. Constable, 1928. 50 pp. 
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Romanshorn, Buchdruckerei Volkswacht am Bodensee, 1928. 181 pp. 
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Peltzer, J. (1) Gesetz iber Landeskulturbehérden vom 3. Juni 1919. Einrichlung, 
Aufgaben und Verfahren der Landeskullurbehérden. Zugleich dritte Auflage des 
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XII + 134 pp. 
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